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bear Sir, Prince Edward, (F«») Jimm 40, |8t0. 

I have given Adams* Geography a caf^fifl-ptfAsfli aad am -happy to tare it hi ray fowerto«ay> 
that it very far exceeds any work of the kind that has hitherto came under my Observation. I vm 
eo much pleased to have it in my powtrto feeommendso valuabte aieaool book to students in ge- 
ography, that in order to introduce it into more general use, 1 took the liberty of putting it into 
the hands of Rev. Mr. Lyle, an eminent Judge of such a work, who, is ia the constant habit of 
teaching geography, that I might obtain HU lecomoseneatidn also. 

Mr. Lyle gives me liberty to state in his behalf, that it is so far superior to any other work of 
the kind hitherto seen by him, that so aoe* a* he cm ateahfcethe classes uf his school for its re- 
ception and procure a sufficient number of copies, he will introduce it into his school. If these 
candid observations are calculated In your opinion, to give this valuable stranger a more general 
Introduction, as well as more welcome reception In the schools and families inyour neighbour* 
hood, make nse of them tot the pifrpose. Tours, T.-A. STOFHCNIOM. 



Philadelphia, June g, 1 820. 
The Geography by Daniel Adams, A. If. U far astay JaOgment extends, H one of the happi- 
est of efforts for imparting profit, popularity and pleasure to (he science it teaches. The accentu- 
ation of difficult words in the first part, is as necessary and useful as the outlines to be committed 
to memory in the second part, are select and jutttetoos. In part the thltd the Author has avoided 
servility in copying from the work*- of others, and- In a style, neat and attractive, has exhibited the 
state of Nations and Cities, not as they presented themselves in (he last or former centuries, but 
as th<r now exist. The work .discover* the extensive teadift* of the Autian, tftd a fekkjty of tal- 
ent in fixing on the facts which are best calculated to inform and edify. I wish the work a very 
extensive circulation. WILLIAM STAOGHTON. 



DISTRICT OP MASSACHUSETTS, U unt; 

Diitrict ClerkU Office. 
BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty«Arflt of May,* A. D. 1816, aad in the fortieth 
year of the Independence of the United State* of America, Lincoln & Edmands, of the said 
district, have deposited in this office the Jfcle of a book, tbe-feht whereof they claim as 



Proprietors, in the words following, to tiff: 
Genpsphy ; or, a Description of the World. 



In three Parts..* Part I. Geographical Or- 
thography, divided and accented. Pat jgf. A Grammar of Geography, to be committed to 
memory- ' Part III. A Description *f t% Earth, Manners ?nd Customs of the Inhabitants, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Government, Nlfuiral and Artificial ^Curiosities, &C to be read in 
Clawes. Accompanied with an Atlas. TVwhich is added, An easy Method of construct- 
ing Maps, illustrated by Plates. For the Use^tSxhjntt and Academies. By Daniel Adams, 
A. M. Author of the Scholar's Arithmetic, »&C.^^ 

In conformity to the Act of the Corgress of the United States, entitled, "An 'Act for the 
Encouragement of Learniog, by securing the Copies of Mats, Charts and Books, to the Authors 
and Proprletora-or such Copies, during the time therein ^eftdoned- '.** and ehn to an Act en- 
titled, "An Act supplementary tp an Act, entitled, Ah ._ct for the Encouragement of Learn- . 
jag, by securing the Copies of Maps, 'Chart*' and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors o£ 
such Copies during the times therein mentioned j and extending the benefits thereof to the 
A'ts of Designing. Engraving and Etching »Utoyical, and other prints. 

^ JOHN W. DAVIS, 

Clerk tf tbt Dhtrtct ef MatutcbuseUi. 



PREFACE. 



Geography can be successfully studied only by the use 
of Maps, The natural and artificial divisions of the earth, 
the courses of rivers, and the relative position of cities 
and towns, are mechanical in their nature, as much so as 
the letters of the alphabet ; and any attempt to communi- 
cate a knowledge of these objects by verbal descriptions, 
only, without the use of maps or an artificial globe, is as 
absurd as would be an attempt to learn a child to write, 
by verbal dissertations on the shapes of the several letters, 
without exhibiting a copy of them before him. 

Hence the treatise here presented to the public is ac- 
companied with an Atlas, between which and the book 
there is an intimate relation. It is from the Atlas that 
the boundaries of countries, the direction of the principal 
ranges of mountains, the courses and the outlets of rivers, 
and generally the situation of towns, &c. are intended to 
be learnt ; the name© of which in the book are printed 
in Italic characters, as a standing admonition to the pupil, 
whenever they occur, to consult his maps ; — all which 
may be seen explained more at large in a note, page 24. 

The book is exhibited in three distinct Parts, and yet 
forming one connected whole ; which peculiar feature 
every instructer, it is presumed, will with pleasure re- 
cognize. 

In the first part the pupil acquires the spelling and the 
pronunciation of the names of those kingdoms, countries, 
mountain, rivers, seas, lakes, islands, &c. which in the 
two succeeding Parts are more particularly to engage his 
attention ; and it is important that he be able correctly to 
pronounce and to §petl the words it contains. ' 

The second part contains the principles of Geography, 
in the most plain, concise, and natural language, much on 
the plan of Goldsmith and Gvf , and is that part designed 
to be committed to memory. 



6 PREFACE. --* 

The third part is a further illustration of the same sub- 
jects, together with a particular account of the climate, 
soil, productions, manufactures, commerce, manners, cus- 
toms, religion, government, curiosities. Sic. of all the 
principal kingdoms and states in the known world, design- 
ed/or reading in private, or by classes in schools. 

« * «• 

This distinction between what is to he learned by heart, 
and what is designed for reading only, made by the second 
and third Parts, it is presumed, will meet the approbation 
of every teacher, more especially of those who have been 
perplexed with the difficulty of selecting for their pupils, 
the portions to be committed to memory. 

Different methods may be proper for pupils of different 
ages, and something must always be left to the discretion 
of the Instructer. Those instructors, who prefer it, can 
direct the Third Part to be read in connection with the 
study of each article of the Grammar, and the questions 
on the Maps. For instance, when the pupil shall have 
committed and recited what is said of " The World," in 
the Grammar, he may then read of the same in the Third 
Part ; after which he will be prepared for the study of 
the " Questions on the Map of the- World." And thu* 
proceed with the other divisions of the work. 

The " Directions for the Construction of Maps" ore 
so plain and easy, and the exercise in itself so important 
to every student of Geography, that they ought not to be 
neglected. 

To render the work more complete, a description of 
the Globes, and various problems for the exercise of the 
learner, are added in an Appe^gtar. 



of Jhis na 
athoraies ; 



It is well known that publications of Ais nature are 
merely compilations from approved authoriies ; whether 
the plan, which is in some%ieasure neta?, and the general 
execution of the design, present any jn-aterial improve- 
ments on former productions N^h^nature, is now suk* 
mitted to the decision of an enlightened public. 

Boston, Jan. 1818. 
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Geographical Orthography, 



^A DIFFICULT word occurring id a lesson, of which 
a* child does not know the just pronunciation, or the 
sound of which is not familiar to his ear, always renders 
his task much more tedious, and not unfrequently defeats 
his purpose altogether. Most of such words, therefore* 
occurring in this Geography, are here collected together, 
divided and accented, with a view that they should be 
taught the pupil, not only till he can head, but likewise 
till he can spell them correctly. In this wav his future 
progress ir> committing his lessons, will not only be 
greatly facilitated, but he will also at the. same time ac- 
quire a knowledge of the orthography, 01 correct spell- 
ing of the names of places, wherein too many persons are 
found deficient, even after having completed their educa 
tion. 

After the pupil shall have gone through with his geog- 
raphy, this 1 vocabulary will be found extremely conveni- 
ent for another important purpose, that of a review of 
all the principal subjects ; for then, to the spelling of the 
word, he may be called upon to add such a description of 

the place or thing as his geography furnishes. 

Kingdoms, States, Countries, &c. 

A mei / i c* An da la' si a Bran' den burg 

A' sia As tu' ri a Ba va' ri a 

AP ri ca Ai/ a gon Bo he' mi a 

Aus' tri a Al giers' Bir' man 

Ag ger buys A' del ' Bar 7 ba ry 

Am a zo' ni a A' jan Ben gal' 

Aus tral a' sia An go' la Bu cha' ri a 

Ar me' ni a Bra zil' Bar' ca 

A ra' bi a Bu e' nos Ay' res Ben gu e' la 

Abyssin'ia Bergen- Be' nia 



rO GEOGRAPHICAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Kingdoms, States, Countries, be. 

Peim syi ?a' ni a 



Can' a da 
Con nect/ i cut 
Chi' li 

Co lum' bi a 
Cal i-for' ni a 
Cor' si ca 
Co' chin-Chi' na 
Chi' na 
Cam bo' di a 
Cat a lo 7 ni a 
Co ro man' del 
Con' go 
pron' thelm 
Del' a ware 
Den' mark 
Don go' la 
Dar-Fur 
Da ho' mey 
Eu' rope 
Eng' land 
E'gypt 

Es' tre ma da' ra 
£s' qui mauz 
Floi/ i da 
Flan' ders 
France 
Fin' land 
Fran co' ni a 
Fries' land 
Gron' in gen 
Guel' der land 
Geoi/ gi a 
Gui an' a 
Great-Brit' ain 
Goth' land 
Ger' ma ny • 
Greece 
Green' land 
Guin' ea 
Gra na' da 
Hoi' land 
Hung' a ry 
Hin dot' tan 



In di an' a 

It' a ly 

II li nois' 

Ire' land 

In'dja 

Irkutsk' 

Ja'va 

Ja pan' 

Kerf tuck' y 

Lap' land 

Lou is i an' a 

La' os 

Lo an' go 

Lab ra dor' 

Mas sa chu' setts 

Ma' ry land 

Mis si sip' pi 

Mich i gan' 

Mez' i co 

Maine 

Ma lac' ca 

Mal'ta 

Mai' a bar 

Mo zam bique' 

North-Car o li' na 

New-Jer' sey 

New- H amp' shire 

New-Bruns' wick 

New-Gra na' da 

Nor' way 

New-York 

New-Brit' ain 

No' va-Sco' tia 

Nu' bi a 

Na to' ii a 

Na varre' 

Neth'.er lands 

O hi' o 

O ver ya' sel 

Pe ru' 

Pat a 8JD 7 ni a 

Port' u g*l 

Pom c ra' ni a 



Prus' sia 

Per 7 sia 

Po ly ne' sia 

Pal' es tine 

Rus' sia 

Rhode-Isl' and 

South-Car o li' na 

Scot' land 

Swe' den 

Swit' zer land 

Si le 7 sia 

Spain 

Sax' o ny 

Syr'ia 

Si' am 

Swa' bi a 

Sar din' i a 

Sic'ily 

Sles' wick 

Si be' ri a 

Ten nes see* 

Tar 7 ta ry 

Ton' quiii 

Tu' *i* 

Ti'bet 

Trip 7 o It 

Tui/ key 

To bolsk' 

U ni' ted States 

U' trecht 

Vir gin' i a 

Ver mont' 

Ven' e zu e' la 

West In' dies 

Ward huys' 

Wales 

West pha' li a 

Wur' tern burg' 

Zea' land 

Zan' que bar. * 
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Al leg' ha ny 

Ap' en nines 

Ar 7 a rat 

i-t'las 

Ag a ment' i cus 

Alps 
-A'thos 

An' des 

Al'tay 
9 Ap a lacb/ i an 

Ben-Ne' vis 

Blanc 

Blue -ridge 

Chim bo xa' zo 

Car pa' thi an 

Cau ca' sos 



Mountains. 
» 
Cum' ber land 
po'frafeld 
Et'na 
Green 

Gram' pi an 
Gauts 
Ho reb 
Hec' la 
Hac' mus 
I' da 

Kit ta tin 7 ny 
Lib' a nus 
Moose 

Mo nad' nock 
O lym' pus 
Pin' dus 



Pyr' e nees 
Par qas' sus 
Snow' don 
St&ny 
St. Goth' ard 
Si'nai 
Tau' rus 
Ten e rifle' 
Ta' ble 
U ra' li an 
Ve su' vi us 
Wash' ing ton 
Wa elm' sett 
White 



An dros cog' gin 
Ap 7 a la chic' o la 
Am o noo' suck 
Al a ba' ma 
Ad' ige 
A' mur 
Am' a zon 
Ap pd mat' tox 
Al ta ma' ha 
Ar kan' saw 
Bog 
Bra' vo 
Bug 

Bur ram poo' ter 
Bran' dy-wine 
Cum' ber land 
Con nect' i cut 
Con' too cook 
Chow' an 
Coo'*a 



Rivers. 

Chic' a pee 
Chop tank 
Ca yaho'-ga 
Church' HI 
Chau' di ere 
Dei' a ware 
Deer' field 
Du' na 
Dan' ube 
Dnies' ter 
Dou' ro 
Drare 
Dine' per 
Dwi' na 
Don 
E dis' to 
£ ni sei' 
Elbe 
Eu phra' tea 



E'bro 

Es se qui' bo 
Flint 

Gen es see' 
Gar onne' 
• Guad i an' a 
Gan' ges 
Gam' bi a 
Guad al quiv' er 
Hack' in sack 
Ho ang-Ho 
Hud' son 
Hock hock' ing 
Hum' ber 
11 li nois' 
Inn 

Ir ra wa' dy 
In' dus 
Ir' tish 



It 



G&HMAvmcki 



mom 



Hitlers. 



James 
Ju ni a' ta 
Ji' hon 
Jap an ese' 
Ken ne beck 7 
Kan ha wa' 
Ken tuck' y 
Kas kas r ki a 
Kiang' 
La moille' 
Loire 
Le' na 
La Pla' ta 
Lick' ing 
Mis si sip' pi 
Mer' ri mack 
Mi chis' coui 
Mo' hawk 
Mis sou' pi 
Mo non ga he' la 
Mo' bile 
Mi am' i 
Maese 
Me' zen 
Mus king 7 am 
Me her' rin 
Mex i ca' no 
Min' ho 
Mei' nam 
Me' mel 
Mer 7 sey 
Nash' u a 
Nan ti coke' 
Neuse 
Nile 
Nel' son 
Nie' men 
Ni' ger 
Ni ag 7 a ra 



Of ter 

Ohi'o 
O ge chee' 
On' ion 
• Osage' 
O ro no' co 
O'der 
Ouse 

Ou is con' sin 
O ne' ga 
Pearl 

Pis cat' a qua 
Pas sa' ick 
Po co moke' 
Pe dee' 

Poo soom' suck * 
Pa tuck' et 
Pe nobs' cot 
Po tow' mack 
Paw tux' et 
Pa tux' ent 
Pe taps' co 
Per di' do 
Par a guay' 
Po 

Pet cho' ra 
Pruth 

Pen sa co' la 
Pre' gel 

Rap pa han 7 nock 
Ro a noke' 
Uar' i tan 
Rhine 
Rhone 

St. Law' rence 
Sa van' nah 
Staun' ton 
Sus que han' nah 
Se bas 7 ti cook 



Schuyl'kUl 
Sa' co * . • 
San tee' 
St. Croix 
Strat' ford 
She nan do', ah 
St. Ma' ry 
Sci o' to 
Save 

Shan' non 
St. Fran' cis 
So relle' 
Siene 
Sev 7 ern 
Si' hon 
San dusk' y 
St. Fran cis' co 
Scheldt 
Sen e gal' 
Ten nes see' 
v Thames. 
Tal a poo' sa 
Tar 

Tom beo' bee 
The' is 
Trent 
Ti' gris 
Tip pa ca noe' 
Ti' ber 
Ta' gus 
U' ta was 
Vol' ga 
Vis' tu la 
Wa' bash 
West' field 
We' ser 
Ya zoo' 
York 

Yo hog 7 a ny 
Yangt' so 
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Lakes. 



Ar'al 


L.u ccrtr* 


Pari ma 


Baikal 7 


Mas sa be 7 sie 


Pon char' train 


Con stance 7 


Mau' re pas 


Slave 


Cham plain' 


Mich i gan 7 


Squam 


Ca nan da 7 qua 


Moose head 


Su pe' ri or 


Cha-taughque 7 


Mem phre ma' gog 


Sun a pee 7 


E'rie 


Ma ra cat 7 - to 


Sen 7 e ca 


Ge ne' va 


Mo ra 7 vi 


Tit i cac' a " 


George . 


l Ni ca rag 7 u a 


VnVbagog 


Hills 


O nei' da 


Win 7 ni peg 


Ha 7 ron 


O non da 7 ga 


Win ni ba 7 go 


II' men 


One'gm 


Win ni pis e of ' ee 


Lado'ga 


On ta' ri o 


We / ner 


Loch-Lo mend 7 


Os we 7 go 


Zu'ricb 


Loch-Tay 


Os sa pee 7 





Oceans and Seas. 



At Ian 7 tic 


Bal'tic 


Med 7 i ter ra' ne an 


Ar chi pel 7 a go 


Ca *ib 7 be an 


Mar mo 7 ra 


A dri at' ic 


Casp 7 ! aa 


O ehotsh 7 ; 


A 7 zof 


Chi nese' 


Red 


A ra 7 bi a 


Dead 


Ska 7 ger-Rack 


As phal 7 tea 


'Get- 7 man 


White 


Black 


Jap' an 
Gulfs and' Bays. 


Yel 7 low 


Apa lach'y 


Cam peach 7 y 


Hud 7 son's 


All-Saints 


Chal eur 7 


Le pan' to 


Baf 7 fin's 


Del 7 a ware 


Lo ren 7 za 


Buz 7 zard'* 


Engt 7 a 


Mex 7 i co 


Bis 7 cay 


Fin 7 land 


Mas sa cbu 7 setts 


Both 7 ni a 


Fun 7 dy 


Ma chi 7 as 


Ches' a peak 


* Gua ya quil 7 


Mo' bile 


Cas' co 


Guin 7 ea 


Nar ra gat 7 set 


Cal i for 7 triia 


Hondufjpus 


Pla cen' tia 



u 
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Gulfs and Bays. 

Per' sia Sa Ion 7 i chi 

Pas sa ma quod' dy Si' dra 

Pen sa co' la St. Law' rence 

Pa na' ma St. An' draws 

Hi' ga Si' am 

St- Ro'sa Ton'quin 



Al be marie' 



Bell isle 7 
Bher / ings 
Bon i fa' ci o 
Ba belman'del 
CaT fa 
Cat' te gat 



Co rinth' 



Ann 

Bon 

Beach' y 

Charles 

Cod 

Com' o rin 

East 

E liz' a beth 

Fare well' 

Fear 

Fin is terre' 

Gay-Head 

Good-Hope 

Gaud a fui' 

Horn 

Hen' lo pen 

Hen'ry 



Sounds. 
Long-Isl' and 

Straits. 

Con stan ti no' pie 

Da' vis's 

Do' ver 

Dar da nelles* 

Gib ral' ter 

Great-Belt 



«Vble 
Ta ren' to 
Ven' ice » 
Zui' der-Zee 



Pam' li eo 



'Lit tie-Belt 
Mes si' na 
Ma gel' lao 
Ma lac' ca 
Sun' da 



Isthmuses. 



Da' ri en 



Pre' cop Sa' ez 



Capes. 

Hat' te ras 
La Hogue 
Lo pat' ka 
Look out' 
Land's -'End 
Liz' ard 
Mai' a bar 
May 

Mat 7 a pan 
Mon tauk'«Point 
North 
Ne' gro 
Naze 
Or 7 te gal 
Prince of Wales 
Port' land 
Por 7 poise 



Pern' a quid 

Poge 

Pa' los 

Race 

St. Da' vids 

Spurn 

• Start 

St. Ed' mands 

St. Lu' cas 

Small-Point 

Sa' ble 

St. Vin' cent 

* -St. Roque 

Sand' y-Point 
Sand' y-Hook 
St. Blaise 
Verd 
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An gle sea' 
An da' man 
An ti' gna 
A leu 7 tt an 
As cen' sion 
An' na bon 
A zo' res 
A' land 
Ber mil' da 
Bar ba' does 
Ba ha' ma 
Bor' nc o 
Bour 7 bon 
Cu'ba 

Car' i bee v v 
Chi We , 

Ce pha lo' ni a 
Cape- Bret' on 
Can' di a 
Cy* proa .. 
Ca non' ni cat 
Cor'fu 
Cey' Ion 
Cel' e bes 
Car 7 o line 
Ca na' ry 
Co mo 7 po 
Cape-Verd 
Cor 7 si ca 
Dom i ni' ca 
Da' go 
Fish' er's 
Falk' land 
Fox * 

Fer'roe 
For mo' a* 
Fer nan' do-Po 
Friend' ly 



Gra na' da 

Ouern' sey 

Gau da loupe' 

Great Brit' ain 

Goth' land 

Hy e' res 

His pan i ©' 1ft 

Heb' ri des 

Main' an 

Isle of Wight 

Ire' land 

Ice' land 

Isle of France 

lv' i ca 

Ja mai' ca 

Ju an- Fer nay/ dez 

J a' va 

Jes' so 

Jer' sey 

Ktu $u' i 

Ku' rile "" 

Long 

Lip' a ri 

Lac' ca dive 

La drone' 

Le' oo-Ke' oo 

Mai' dive . 

Martha's Vine' yard 

Man hat' tan 

Mar ti nU co 

Ma jor 7 ca 

Mai' ta 

Mount-pe sertf 

Mi not" ca 

Mad a gas' car 

Ma dei' ra 

Mo luc 7 cas 

Mar que sas* 

B 



Mich'illimak'kinnk 

New' found land 

Nan tack' et 

Ni co' bar 

Ne gro pont' 

Ni' phon 

New-Hoi land 

New-Brit' ain 

New-Zea land 

New-Heb' ri des 

New-Gnin' ea 

New-Ire' land * 

New-Cal e do 7 ni a 

Nav i ga' tor's 

Oe' sel 

Ork' ney 

O le' ron 

Oe' land 

O ta heite' 

Plum 

Port' o Ri' co 

Pe' lew 

Pap' u an 

Phil' tp pine 

Ru'gen 

Rhodes 

Shetland 

Sar din' i a 

St. John's 

St. Croix 

St. Lu' cia 

Sic' i r/ 

Scil' ly 

Su ma' tra 

So ci' e ty 

St. Hel' e na 

St.Tho'tnas 

Sag ha' li en 
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Islands. 



Sand' wich 


St. Bar thol' o mew 


Tex' el 


Spice 


St. Do ming* o 


U shant' 


'Si kohf 


Trin i dad' 


Van-Die' man's -land 


Sol' o mon 


Toba'go 


Walch'ereo 


Sta' ten 


Ter ra del-Fa e' go 


Zea' land 


s 


Towns. 




Aix4a-Chap'elle 


Bres' law 


Cal' mar 


Au gus' ta 


Bran' den burg 


Cor do' va 


Am' herst 


Bu e' nos- Ay' res 


Ca yenne' 


Al' batty 


Ber' gen 


Co pen ha' gen 


Am' boy 


Ber'lin 


Cin cin na' ti 


Ac a pnl' co 


Bir 7 ming ham 


Car tha ge' na 


Am 8ter dam'* 


Brest 


Cus' co 


Arch an' gel 


Ba'sil 


Chris ti an' a 


Ab' er deen 


Bilbo' a 


Carls cro' na 


A' bo 


Bel grade' 


Cher 7 son 


As tra cban' 


Ba va' res 


Ca'diz 


A'va 


Bom bay' 


Constant i no' pie 


A dri a no' pie 


Bour deaux* 


Cra' cow 


A lep / po 


Bayonne' 


Cal cut' ta 


Al ex an' dri a 


Brus' sels 


Cash' mere 


Ath' ens 


Berne 


Can' ton 


As sumf/ tion 


Bar ce lo' na 


Cai'ro 


Ar a qui' pa 


Bag' dad 


Cash' gar 


An nap' o lis 


Falk 


Con cep' tion 


Am boy' 


Buch' a rest 


C i li co' the 


A cheen' 


Brown's vi lie' 


Co lum' bo 


Ant' werp 


Bangor' 


Cag li a' ri 


Azof 


Ben coo'len 


Do' ver 


Bath 


Ba ta' vi a 


Dub' lin 


Ben' ninpr ton 


Cas tine' 


Dron' theim 


Bur' ling ton 


Car lisle' 


De troit' 


Brat tie bor 7 ough 


Charles' ton 


Dant' zic 


Bos' ton 


Cam' den 


Del' hi 


Bria'tol 


Co logne' 


Dres' den • 


Bel fast' 


Con' cor<| 


Da mas' cus 


Bait' t more 


Charles' town 


Da mi ef ta 


Bruns' wick 


Co lum' bi a 


Di arbe' kit 


Beau' fort 


Cu ma' na 
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Towns. 



Dar benV 

Derne 

Ex' e ter 

Ed' en ton 

Ed' in burgh 

El' bing 

El se neur 7 

Fal' mouth 

Fa' yettc ville 

Frank 7 fott 

Flor' ence 

Fred' er icks burg 

Flush' ing. 

George' town 

Got 7 ten burg 

Gom broon' 

Go' a 

Ge no 7 a 

Gu a man 7 ga 

Glas' gow 

Gol con' da 

Glouce 7 filer 

Gon' dar 

Han 7 o ver 

Hal' low ell 

Ha' ver hill 

Hague 

Ham/ burg 

Ha van' na 

Hud' son 

HaV i fax 

Haer* lero 

Had' dam 

Ids' wich 

lr kutsk' 

Is 7 pa ban 

Je ru' sa lem 

Jed' da 

Jed 7 do 



Keene 

Kas kas 7 ki a 
Kings' ton 
Knox' ville 
Ko' nigs burg, 
Kol' i van 
Lou' is ville 
Lew' is town 
Lan' cas ter 
Liv'*er pool 
Lon don der/ ry 
Ley' den 
Lim' er ick 
Lon 7 don 
Ly' ons 
Lis' bon 
Leip' sic 
Las' sa 
Leg 7 horn 
Lau sanne' 
Lex' ing ton 
Li' ma 

Lan' sing burgh 
Leeds 
La bore' 
Ma chi' as 
Mid' die bu ry 
Mil 7 ledge ville 
Mont pe 7 Hep 
Mar ble head' 
Men do' za 
Mos' cow 
Mariet' ta 
Mex' i co 
Mar a cai' w bo 
Jlag 7 de burg 
Me di' na 
Ma dras 7 
Mu' nich 



Mai' a ga 
Mi' lan . 
Mus cat 
Mec'ca 
Mo' cha 
Ma coa' 
Mon te-Vid' e o 
Mont re al 7 
Mar seiltes 7 
Moor shed' a bad 
Mo hi' lew 
New bu ry port 7 
New- Lon 7 don 
New' ark 
New cas 7 tie 
New 7 bern 
North-Yar 7 mouth 
New' bu ry 
New -York 
New-Bruns' wick 
NewvBed'ford 
North amp 7 ton 
New-Ha' ven 
Nor 7 folk 
Natch' ea 
Nash/ ville 
New-ptf leans 
New>Ma(fe rid 
Nan garffa* ki 
Na'ple* 
Nan' kin 
Nantes 
Nag' pour 
Omsk 
O port' o 
08 we' go 
O ne'ga 
Port' land 
Prov 7 i dence 



H 
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Phil a del' phi a 
Pe' ters burg 
Pough keep 7 sie 
Pitts' burg 
Ports' mouth 
Ply nV outh 
Prince' ton 
Pen sa co' la 
Par ii»ar / i bo 
Po to 7 si 
Pa le^ mo 
Par 1 is 
Pres 7 burg 
Pe'gu 
Prague 
Pru' sa 
Pe' kin 
Pal my' fa 
Platts' burg 
Pan di cher/ vy 
Port-au-Prince 
Pots' dam 
Qui' to 
Que bee' 
Qui o' la 
Rich' mond 
Ra' leigh 
Hut' land . w 
Ri'ga \ 

Rot' ter dam -: 
Re'vel 
Bo chelle' 
Ron' en 



Towns. 

Rome 
Roch' fort 
Roset'ta 
Ran goon' 
Sche nee 7 ta dy 
Sa' lem 
Spring field 
Sa van' nah 
St. Ge ne vi' ere 
San ta-Fe' 
St.Ja'go 
St. Lew' is 
St. Au gus tine' 
Stet' ting 
Se ville' 
Smyr' na 
Sa mar' caod 
Shi ras 
Sa'na 

Se ring a pa' tarn 
Stut' gard 
Sar a gos' sa 
St. l&es 
Sa Ion' i chi 
Su vat' 
Slock' holm 
Smo' lensk 
St. Sal va dor* 
Sur i nam' 
Sy ra cuse' 
Tien' tan 
Troy 
Trux ii' Jo 



Tu'la 
Tor' ne a 
To bolsk' 
Tou' louse 
Tou' Ion 
Trieste 
Tom buc' too 
Tran' que bar 
Urn' me rapoo ra 
Up' sat 
U' ti ca 
U trecht' 
Ver gennes* 
Vin connes' 
Ve' ra-Otia 
Val pa rai' so 
Vi efn' na 
Ven' ice 
Va ien' eta, 
Worces' ter 
Wis cas' set 
Wal polo 
Wtnd'sor 
Wil' ming ton 
Wash' ing ton 
Wy' burg 
Wa' ter ford 
War 7 saw 
York 

Yar 7 mouth 
Ya kutsk' 
Zu' rich 
fcei'l* 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Geography is a description of the surface of the earth, 
the constituent parts of which are land and water. 

THE LAND . " * 

Is divided into continents, islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, 
capes or promontories, mountains, and shores, or coasts. 

A Continent is the largest extent of land, containing 
many countries, and no where entirely separated hy 
water. The continents are two ; the Easttrn, contain- 
ing Europe, Ana-, and Africa, and the Western, containing; 
North antf South America. 

An Island is a portion of land surrounded by water; 
as Newfoundland, Cuba, Madagascar* 

A Peninsuiji is a portion of land almost surrounded 
by water ; as Spain. 

An Isthmus is a neck of land joining a peninsula to 
a continent or main land ; as the Isthmus of Darien, 
which unites North and South America. 

A Cafe is a point of land extending far into the sea ; 
as the Cape of Good Hope; if the land be high audi 
mountainous, it is called a Promontory* 

A Shore or Coast is that land which borders oa 
the sea. 

A Mountain is a vast protuberance of the earth. If 
a mountain emit smoke and flame, it is "called a Volcano. 
The aperture or pit from which the smoke issues, and 
from whence cinders and red hot stones are so nfe times 
ejected, is called a Crater. v \ 

Lava is the melted matter that boils over at the time 
of an eruption, and which sometimes flows in such copi- 
ous streams as to overwhelm whole cities in its course. 

Minerals are all substances dug out of mines, of 
whatever kind j as metals, coal, sulphur^ ochTe, &c. 
B 2 
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THE -WATER 

Is divided into oceans, seas, lakes, gulfs or bays, havens 
or harbours, straits, channels, sounds, roads, rivers, and 
friths or estuaries. 

» An Ocean is the largest extent of water, no where 
entirely interrupted by land. There are usually reckoned 
four oceans :■ viz. the Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, and Arctic 
Sea, or Frozen Ogean. 

A Sea is a small extent of water, somewhat confined 
by land, but communicating with the ocean # as the 
Mediterranean Sea. If a sea be interrupted by a great 
number of islands, it is sometimes called aa Archi- 
pelago. 

A Lake is a large collection of fresh water in the 
interior of a country ; as Lake Superior. 

A Gulf or Bat is a part of the sea extending up into 
the land j as the Gulf of Mexico. 

A HAVB iifl fr i" H arbour is a. small portion of the sea 
almost surrounded by land, where ships may ride safely 
at anchor. 

A Strait is a narrow passage of water out of one sea 
into another ; as the Strait of Gibralter. 

A Channel is a passage of water from one sea to 
another, but wider than a Strait ; as the British C/um- 
ntl. 
' A Sound is a Strait so shallow that it may be sounded. 

A Creek is a narrow branch of the sea, running up 
into the land. Branches of rivers are sometimes called 
{Jreeks. 

A Road is a pait of (he coast where ships may an- 
chor. 

A River is a considerable stream of inland water run- 
ning into some sea, lake, or other river. 

A Frith or Estuary is the widening of a river at it* 
mouth into an arm of the sea; as that of the river 
Amazon. 

A large body of water tumbling over a precipice fa 
Called a Cataract, or Falls. If the quantity of water 
be small, it is a Cascade. 

St. iding water, and low" Sunken grounds full of trees, 
shrubs, grass and mire, are called Morasses, Bogs, Feb*, 
or, as more eommop in the United States, Swam?*. 
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A MAP is a representation of the earth, or any part 
of it, upon paper or any plane surface. In general, the 
top of a Map is north, the bottom sooth, the right hand 
east, and the left hand west. Cities and towns are rep- 
resented by an ° ; rivers^ by black lines, bending irregu- 
lariy ; mountains by dark shades ; deserts by clusters of 
small dots ; boundaries ofcountries andstates by dotted lines. 
The Asia of the earth is an imaginary line passing 
through its centre, faom north to south, about which it 
revolves m 24 hours. The northern extremity of this 
Axis is called the North Pole, and the southern extremity 
the South Pole. 

The Equator or Equinoctial Line, is an imaginary cir- 
cle surrounding the earthy from east to west, at an equal 
distance from the poles. 

Hemisphere is half of a globe; thus, the Equator divides 
thegiobe into two hemispheres, Northern and Southern. 

The Ecliptic is a great circle which crosses the 
equator obliquely, in two opposite points, called the 
equinoxes. 

The Tropics are two circles drawn parallel to the 
equator, at 23-J* degrees distant from it. That on the 
north of the equator is called the Tropic of Cancer, that 
on the south, the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The Polar Circles are two small circles at the distance 
of 2 3£ degrees from each pole. That about the north 
pole is called the Artie, and that about the south pole, 
the Antartic circle. 

There are usually reckoned five Zones or Belts of the 
earth; viz. one torrid,, two temperate, and two frigid. 
The space between the two tropics is called the Torrid 
Zone, in every part of which the sun is vertical twice a 
year, and of course the weather is always warm ; the two 
spaces between the tropics and the polar circles are called 
the Temperate Zones; and the two spaces between the 
polar circles and the poles are called the Frigid Zones. 

A Meriduh is a great circle crossing the equator 
at right angles, and passing through the poles. Every 
place has its meridian, at which, when the sun arrives, 
it is noon at that place. 

A Degree is the 360th part of any circle. A Degree 
efa great circle of the earth contains 60 geographical, 
Or 69£ English miles. Each degree is divided into 60 

» The best modern authors say 23° W 
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equal parts, called minutes ; and each minute into 60 
seconds. 

Degrees are usually marked with a small cypher over 
them (°), minutes with one dash ('), and seconds witli 
two {") ; thus 23° 28' 16" signify, twenty three degrees, 
twenty eight minutes, and sixteen seconds. 

The Latitude of any place is its distance from the 
equator, either north or south, reckoning in degrees and 
minutes. * 

Tbe latitude -of places upon maps is expressed by the 
figures which run up or down the sides. If the figures 
increase upwards, the latitude is north ; if they increase 
downwards, the latitude is south. The latitude of any 
place can never be more than 90, which brings us to the 
pole. 

The Longitude of any place is its distance east or 
west from some fixed meridian, reckoned in degrees 
and minutes on the equator. 

The longitude of places upon maps is expressed by 
the figures at top and bottom. 

Longitude is reckoned 180 degrees, east or west from 
any given meridian, which brings us to the same merid- 
ional line on the opposite side of the earth. 

. The Horizon is that circle which bounds the sight on 
all sides, where the earth and sky appear to meet. 

The Cardinal Points are the four principal points 
of the horizon, viz. East, West, North, and South, often* 
times written E. for east, W. for westj &c. 

The Atmosphere, or Air, is a fine, invisible, elastic 
fluid, every where surrounding the earth, and extending 
some miles from its surface. 

Wind is air put in motion. The velocity of wind in a 
storm has been estimated at about 63 miles in an hour; 
in a fresh gale at 21 miles ; and in a gentle breeze, at 
about 10 miles in an hour. 

Winds may b£ "divided into constant, periodical and 
variable. ' 

Constant Winds blow always in one direction. These 
prevail in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, under the 
equator, where there is a constant east wind. To 
about 28° on the north of the equator, the wind blows 
. constantly from the north-east, and to as many degrees 
south, it blows from the sooth-east. These are also caE~ 
ed Tropical or General Trade Winds. 
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Periodical Winds blow half a year 
in one direction, and half a year in a con- 
trary direction, and are called Monsoons, 
or Shifting Trade Winds. 

These prevail chiefly in the Indian 
Ocean. There, from May ta October, 
the wind blows from the south-east, and 
daring the rest of the year, from the 
north-west, from three to ten degrees, 
south latitude. 

in the Arabian Sea, and in the Bay of 
Bengal, there is another Monsoon, blow- 
ing from October to April, from the 
north-east, and during the other six 
months, from the south-west. The 
shifting of these winds is attended with 
dreadful hurricanes. 

In the West Indies, the winds blow 
from the land in the night, and from 
the sea during the day, changing their 
direction every twelve hours. These 
are called Land and Sea Breezes. 

Vartabi<£ Winds are those which 
are subject to no regularity of duration 
or change. 

C&ijfATE, in its general acceptation, 
'means the temperature of the air in 
anyplace. 

The Thermometer is an instrument for 
ascertaining the degree of heat or cold. 

It consists of a hollow tube of glass with a 
bulb at bottom, filled with quicksilver Heat 
causes all bodies to expand ; cold causes 
them to contract. Consequently, as the 
quicksilver in the bulb becomes contracted by 
cold, it sinks in the tube ; on the other hand, 
as it becomes expended by heat, it rises, and 
thus points out the degree of beat or cold. 
There are two important points m this instru- 
ment,— one, at which water freezes, marked 
32o— the other, at which water boils, marked 
212<>. The instrument is then divided into 
correspondent equal parts. The cypher, or 
0, is called zero. At about 4o° below zero, 
quicksilver loees its fluidity, and becomes a 
solid body. 
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THE WORLD. 



The world or earth is a large globe, the diameter 
of which is nearly eight thousand miles, and its surface 
contains nearly 200 millions of square miles. . 

It is 96 millions of miles from the sun, about which it 
revolves once a year ; and turns round on its own axis 
every day. 

The earth is generally divided into four unequal parts, 
called quarters ; Europe,* Asia, Africa, and America. 

Europe is the smallest division, but is distinguished 
for its learning, politeness, government, and laws : for 
the industry of its inhabitants, and the temperature of its 
climate. It is the only quarter of the globe which has 
yet been fully explored and known. 

In Asia, the human race was first planted, and there 
the most remarkable transactions occurred, which are 
recorded in the scripture history. 

Africa has been always in a state of barbarism, if we 
except the Egyptians, those ancient fathers of learning, 
and Carthage, once the rival of the Roman Empire. 

• Words italicized throughout the book denote, that the places 
so distinguished are exhibited on t'xe maps, where, in every 
instance, they should be studied by the pupih It is there, » 
knowledge of the situation of places is to be acquired ; their 
latitude and longitude, so far a* is necessary these should be 
committed to memory ; the boundaries of countries ; the rise 
and course of rivers ; the countries and states through which 
they flow i the seas into which they empty ; all which, and vari- 
ous other things of this nature, are studied to much better pur- 
pose on a map than learnt from a book. In regard to latitude 
and longitude, the former is much the most important to be 
known ; because the latitude of- a place, in part determines its . 
climate, and what it may be expected to produce. It is a useful 
exercise to require the pupil to learn what places are intersected 
by the parallel lines of latitude drawn upon his map j 'likewise 
what places would be passed through, preceding directly east or 
west from Boston, for instance, or Any capital town, through the 
country, or even round the glebe, 
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America was unknown to the inhabitants of the other 
continent, till a little more than three hundred years ago, 
when it was discovered by Christopher Columbu^kand 
hence it is frequently called the New World, in conrodis- 
tinctioo to the Eastern continent, first known, and thence 
called the Old World. 



AMERICA 

Is supposed to contain upwards of 14 millions of square 
miles, and about 35 millions of inhabitants. 

Its grand divisions are North America, the West In* 
dies, and South America. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America includes the United States, British 
America, Spanish North America, Greenland, belonging 
to Denmark, and the Independent Indian Nations. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Allegha- 
ny and the Stony Mountains. 

Rivers. The most distinguished rivers are the Mis* 
tirippi and the St. Lawrence, 

Lakes. Its lakes are grand and numerous. The prin- 
cipal are Slave Lake., Lake of the Hilh, Cake Winnipeg, 
Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, 
and Lake Ontario. 

Gulfs. There are three noted gulfs,**— the Gulf of 
Mexico, Gulf of California, and the Gulf or Bay of St*. 
Lawrence. 

The Gulf Stream id a current in the ocean, proceed- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico, along the American coast, 
ito Newfoundland, whence it turns off, and is lost in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Bays and Straits. Baffin's and Hudson's are the largu 
est Bavs ; Davis's, Hudson's, and Bhering r s, the most not- 
ed Straits. 

Islands. The most considerable islands are JVew- 
foundland* Cape Breton, St. John's, Long Island, Bermuda, 
and the Aleutian or Fox Islands. 

Capes. The most ' prominent capes are Cape Fare* 
well, Cape Race, Cape Cod, Cape St. Lucas, and Cape 
Prince of Wedes, 
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UNITED STATES. 

The boundaries of the United State*, previous to the 
acquisition of Louisiana, were Canada and the Lakes on 
the north, the Atlantic, on the east, the Missisippi on the 
west, and the Florida* on the south. 

Mountains. The principal Mountains are the Alleghany. 

Lakes. Lake Michigan and Lake Champlain are the 
largest lakes within the territory of the United States. 
Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, are partly in 
the United States and partly in Canada. 

River*. The Mistisippi is the most distinguished 
river. Its principal tributary branches are the Ohio, 
Missouri, and Illinois. Tennessee, Cumberland, and the tVa- 
bash, are large rivers emptying into the Ohio. These, 
together with the lakes, constitute what are sometimes 
called the Western Waters. The principal rivers east 
of the Mountains, proceeding from Maine to the Floridas, 
are Penobscot, Kennebeck, Androscoggin, Saco* Merrimack, 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Susqvehannah, Potowmack, 
Rappahannock, York, James, Roanoke, Pedee, San tee, 
Savannah, Ogechee, Altamaha* and the Great SatUla. 
These are all large and navigable rivers. The Apalachi- 
cola, Mobile, and Pearl rivers, have their sources within 
the United States, and empty into the gulf of Mexico. 

Bays. The principal bays are Massachusetts Bay, 
which sets up into the land between Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod. Buzzard, Narragansct, Delaware, and Chesapeak 
bays. 

Sounds. There are three noted sounds, Albemarle, 
Pamlico, and Long Island Sound. 

Capes. The most prominent capes, are Cape Ann, . 
Cape Cod, Cape Malabar, and Montauk Point, Sandy Hook,* 
Cape May, Cape Henlopen, Cape Charles, Cape Henry, 
Cape Hatterasi Cape Lookout, and Cape Fear. 

Islands. The principal islands are Long Island, Rhode 
Island, situated in Narraganset bay ; JYantucket and Mar- 
tha^ Vineyard. 

The whole territory of the United States may be con- 
sidered under Five Grand Divisions ; viz. The Northern, 
the Middle, the Southern, the Western States, and 
Louisiana. 
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States* Chief Towns. 

Maine, Portland, 

New -Hampshire, Portsmouth, 

Vermont, {S^XST* 
Massachusetts, Boston, 
Rhode-Island, Providence, 
Connecticut, Hartford, 



Population Population Increase In Skies 

In 18OO In 181O. io years. Ial8l0> 

151,719 228,705 76,986 

183,858 214,460 30,602 

154,465 2l?,895 63,430 



422,845 

69,122 

251,002 



472,040 49 r 195 

76,931 7,809 

261,942 10,940 



108 
310 



These are also called the New England States ; or simply, New 
England. 

2. THE MIDDLE STATES. 



New-York, 
New -Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 



Chief Towns. Population Population 

in 1800. in IllO. 

New- York, 586,050 959,049 

Newark, 211,149 245,562 

Philadelphia, 602,545 810,091 

Wilmington, 64,273 72,674 

Baltimore, 349,692 380,546 



Increase in 
IO years. 

372,999 

34,413 

207,546 

8,410 



in x8zOV 
15,017 

10,851 
,795 
4,177 



30,854 111,502 



3. THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Chief Towns Population Population Increase in Slates 



Virginia, Richmond, 

North-Carolina, Newbero, 
South-Carolina, Charleston, 
Georgia • Savannah, 

Alabama, Mobile, 

Columbia, Dist. Washington, 8,124 



ini800. 

886,149 
478,103 
345,591 
162,686 



in 1 8 10. 

974,622 
555,500 
41 5,1 \ 5 
252,433 



io 
88,473 
77,397 
69,524 
89,747 



M i8ia 
392,518 
168,824 
196,365 
105,218 



24,023 15,899 5,395 



4. THE WESTERN' STATES. 



States. Chief Towns. Population Population 

in I BOO. in 181O. 

MissUippi, Natches, 40,?52 

Tennessee Nashville, 261,727 

Kentucky, Lexington, 220,959 406,U1 

Ohio, Chilicothe, 42,179 230,760 

Indiana, . Vincennes, 4,875 24,520 

Illinois, Kaskaskia, 12,282 

Michigan Ter. Detroit, 4,762 
N. W. Territory , * 

5. LOUISIANA. 



Increase in 
xo years. 



185,552 

188,581 

19,645 



Louisiana, 
Missouri, 

Arkansaw Territory, 
Western Territory, 



Chief Towns. 

New Orleans, 
St. Louis, 



Population in i8tO. 

76,556 
20,855 



Slaves 
in 1 8 ip. 
17,088 

44,535 
80,561 

,237 

,168 

24 



laves in 1 8 TO. 

34,660 



3,011 



Total Population by the Census of 1810* 

Pre* Citizens and Slaves. Slaves. 

* 7,239,903 1,191,364 

c 
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MAINE. 

Maine, now an independent State, is divided into 9 
Counties.* 

Mountains. There is no range of mountains of aay 
consequence in Maine except the Highlands, which sep- 
arate it on the north-west from Canada. Agamenticus, in 
the town of York, is a mountain of considerable eminence, 
and a noted landmark for mariners. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Penobscot, Kenne- 
beck, Androscoggin, Saco, and the Sebasticook, a branch of 
the Kennebeck. St. Croix is an inconsiderable stream, not- 
ed only as forming the eastern boundary of the United 
States. 

Lakes. In Maine there is a profusion of lakes and 
ponds. Moosehead is the largest lake, being about 40 
miles in length. Umbagog lake lies partly in Maine and 
partly in New Hampshire. Sebacook lake is a considera- 
ble body of water, 1 8 miles N. W. of Portland. 

Bays. Passamaquoddu, Machias, Frenchman's, P«- 
. nobscot, and Casco, are the principal bays. 

Capes- Porpoise, Elizabeth, Small Point, and P etna- 
quid Point. 

Islands. The islands along the coast are very numer- 
ous. Mount Desert is 15 miles long by 12 broad, and 
contains- 1121 inhabitants. Long-Island in Penobscot 
bay forms a township by the name of Isleborough. Near 
this is Deer-Island, which is also an incorporated town. 

Seguin Island is at the mouth of Kennebeck river. On 
this island is a light-house with a repeating light, made to 
disappear every ninety seconds, to distinguish it from 
Portland light-house. * 

Towns. The most considerable towns are Portland, 
Bath, Wiscasset, Hallowell, Augusta, York r Falmouth, 
North-Yarmouth, Belfast, Castine, and Machias. 

A road is laid out from Bangor, on Penobscot river, to 
Quebec, a distance of about 200 miles. 

The staple commodities are lumber, wood, and salt-fish.. 
Lime is manufactured in large quantities at Thomastown* 

* As it is unnecessary for the pupil to commit to memory the 
names of the Counties, except, perhaps of the State in which he 
resides, they are placed at the bottom of the page in notes. 

Names of the Counties in Maine. 
York Kennebeck Lincoln Washington 

Cumberland Somerset Hancock Oxford 

Penobscot. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

New-Hampshire is divided into 6 counties.* 

Rivers. Five of the largest rivers in New England 
receive more or less of their waters from this State ; the 
Connecticut^ Merrimack, Piscataqua, Saco, and Androscoggin. 
The Piscataqua is the only large river which has its whole 
course within the State. There are several smaller riv- 
ers, among which are the Ccntoocook, the Upper and Low- 
er Amonoosuck. 

Mountains. The White Mountains are the highest not- 
only in New-Hampshire, but in the United States. Mount 
Washington, the most elevated summit, has been estimat- 
ed by some at 7,000, and by others at 10,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. It is covered with snow a great 
part of the year, and may be seen many leagues off at sea f 
like a bright cloud low in the horizon. 

More southwardly and between Connecticut and Merri- 
mack rivers are Moosehillock, Sunapee, and the Grand 
Monadnock, the height of which is 3,254 feet. 

Lakes. Winnipiseogee is the largest lake in . the State. 
It is 24 miles in length, and navigable its whole extent* 
The other considerable lakes are Umbagog, in the north 
east corner of the State, Squam, Sunapee, Great Ossapee i 
and Massabesic. Massabesic lake is in Chester, and is 30 
miles in circumference. A company has been incorporat- 
ed to open the navigation between this lake and the Mer- 
rimack ; the distance is about 4 miles. 

Islands. The Isles of Shoals, a in number, are 9 miles 
from Portsmouth light-house. They consist of barren 
rocks, inhabited by about 100 people, who subsist by fishing. 

Towns. The chief towns are Portsmouth, Exeter', 
Concord, Amherst, Keene, Walpole, Charlestown, Hanover , 
Haverhill and Plymouth. 

Canals. A canal has been cut in this State round the 
falls of Amoskeagt in the Merrimack ; another through 
the marsh, from Hampton to Merrimack, near Newbury- 
port ; likewise round the falls of Connecticut river, in 
Lebanon, by which boats now ascend that river to Bath, 
300 miles from the sea. 

The staple commodities are beef, pork, flaxseed* pot 
and pearl ashes. 

y; v M • . 

• Names of the Counties in New-Hampshire. 
Coos Cheshire Rockingham 

Grafton Hillsborough . Strafford. 
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VERMONT, 

Vermont is divided into 12 counties.* 

Mountains. The Green Mountains extend the whole 
length, of (he State, and divide the waters which fall east 
into the Connecticut, from those which fall west into lake 
Champlain. 

Rivers. The principal rivers west of the mountains, 
are Michiscoui, Lamoille, Onion, and Otter Creek rivers ; 
east of the mountains are West, White, and Poosoomsuck 
rivers, which empty into the Connecticut 

Lakes. Lake Champlain washes a large part of the 
western side of Vermont. It communicates with the St 
Lawrence by the river Sorelle, which is navigable. Mem- 
phremagog, on the north line of Vermont, is a small lake 
mostly within the limits of Canada. 

Towns. The chief towns are Bennington, Windsor, 
Rutland, Burlington, Middlebury, Vergennts, Brattlebor- 
ough, Newbury, and Montpelier, which is the seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Canal. A canal with several locks has been construct- 
ed round Bellows' Falls in Connecticut river. 

The staple commodities are pot and pearl ashes, bee£ 
pork, maple sugar, butter and cheese. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts is divided into 14 counties.! 

Mountains. Saddle Mountain, Mount Tom, and 
Wachusett, are the most noted mountains. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Connecticut, Strat- 
ford, or Housatonic, Deerfield, W&lfield, Chicapee, Miller's, 
Merrimack, Concord, Nashua, Taunton, Charles, and 
Patucket. 

Bays. Massachusetts is the largest bay. It is a part 
of the ocean extending^up between Cape Ann and Cape 

• Names of the Counties in Vermont. 
JBennington, Addison, Grand Isle, ") %1 . ^.i.^,^,^, • e 
RutlanJ, *' Chittenden, Franklin, j west of the mountains. 

Orleans, Caledonia, Windsor, 7 . -., 

Essex/ Orange, ' Windham, j *>* of the mountains. , 

f Names of the Counties in Massachusetts. 
Berkshire, * Hamden, Essex, Plymouth, Dukes, 
Hampshire, Worcester, Suffolk, Bristol, and 

Franklin, Middlesex, Norfolk, Barnstable, Nantucket 
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Cod. The distance between these twa capes is 45 miles. 
Boston, Plymouth^ and Barnstable bays are extreme parts 
of Massachusetts bay. Buzzard?* bay, on tbe sooth side 
of the peninsula of Cape Cod, sets up about forty miles 
into the land. 

Harbours. The principal harbours are those of 
Newburyport, Ipswich, Cape Ann, Salem, Marblehead, 
Boston, Cob asset, Scituate, Plymouth, Barnstable, Prov 
incetown, and New-Bedford. 

Naktasket Roads, so called, is a place at the entrance 
into the channels of Boston Harbour, south of the light- 
house, where vessels may ancbor in safety. 

Cafes. Cape Ann, Cape Cod, Cape Malabar, Sandy 
Point, Gay Head, Cape Poge. 

Islands. The most considerable islands are Plum 
Island, Nantucket, and Martha'* * Vineyard. Castle Island, 
about three miles from Boston, now called Fort Indepen- 
dence, belongs to the United States, and is noted for its 
fortifications, which have been erected for the defence of 
tbe town* 

Towns. The principal towns are Boston, Salem, Mar* 
hhhead, Newburyport, Ipswich, Charlestown, Plymouth, 
and New-Bedford. Cambridge, Concord, Worcester, 
Springfield, and Northampton, are considerable inland 
towns. 

The staple commodities are fish, beef, and lumber. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Rhode-Island is divided into 5 counties.*' 

Narraganset Bay penetrates this State from the south t 
enclosing a number of fertile islands. It is about 30 
miles in length, and* affords safe navigation for large 
ships to Providence. 

Harbours. The harbours are Newport, Providence^ . 
Wickford, Patucket, Warren, and Bristol. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Patucket, Taunton, 
Pawtuxet, and Providence rivers. The Patucket affords 
a number of excellent mill seats* at the falls in Patucket, 
where are established various manufactures. Taunton, 
river is navigable for small ships to Taunton in Massa- 
chusetts* The Pawtuxet is formed of several branches 

* Names of the Counties in Rhode-Islamk 

Providence, Newport, Washington* He**, *** Brlsx^ 

C 2 
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in the western part of the State, and falls into Narragan-.- 
set bay about 5 miles below Providence, 

Islands. The principal islands are Rhode-Island, 
from which the State takes its name, about 15 miles in 
length ; Cdnonnicut, three miles west of Rhode-Island, 7 
miles in length ; and to the north of these, Prudence 
island. These, together with a number of smaller isl- 
ands, are all comprehended within Narraganset bay. To 
the southward of these, in the open sea, is Block island, 
about 10 miles long and 4 broad. 

Towns. The chief towns are Providence, Newport, 
Bristol, and Warren. 

The staple commodities are beef, fish, cider, butter 
and cheese. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut, one of the most populous States in the 
Union, is divided into 8 counties.* 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Connecticut, the 
Stratford, or the Housatonick, and the Thames. The Con- 
necticut ifr one of the chief sources of convenience and 
wealth to the people of this State. It meets the tide at 
Hartford 50 miles from the sea, to which place it is nav- 
igable for ships ; and for boats, by means of locks and ca- 
nals, nearly 200 miles further to Bath, in the upper part 
of New-Hampshire. Housatonick, or Stratford river, is 
navigable 12 miles to Derby. The Thames is navigable 
. 14 miles to Norwich, where it loses its name and branch- 
es into Shetucket and Quinebaug rivers. 

Harbours. The principal harbours are those ofJVew- 
Uaven and New-London. 

Fisher's is the only island of note belonging to this State. 

Crrras. There are five incorporated cities in this State ; 
New-Haven lying round the *head of a bay which sets up 
from Long-Island sound: Hartford at the head of ship 
navigation, on Connecticut river; New-London on the 
west side of tne river Thames, 3 miles from its mouth ; 
Norwich at the head of navigation on the same river; and 
Middletown, 1 5 miles below Hartford on Connecticut river. 

The staple commodities are beef, pork, fish, lumber, 
horses, mules, butter, cheese^ cider, and onions. 

* Names of the Counties in Connecticut. 
Hartford New- London Windham Middlesex 

New-Haven Fairfield Litpfefield Tolland. 
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NEW YORK. 
New- York is divided into 44 counties.* 
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Mountains. The most noted mountains in this State, 
are the Katskill and the Highlands, said to he the north- 
ern terminations of the Alleghany and Blue ridges. 

Lakes. Erie, Ontario, and Champlaih, form a part of 
the boundary of this State. The otner most considerable 
lakes, are lake George, the Oneida, Cayuga, Seneca, and 
Canandagua. Onondaga, or Salt Lake, is a small collec- 
tion of water, one mile broad and 6 miles long. It derives 
its saltness from the salt springs which are within a few 
rods of its banks. Otsego heads one of the branches of the 
Sasquehannah. Chataughque is a small lake near lake 
Erie ; it discharges its waters into Alleghany river. Boats 
proceed from the head of this lake to New Orleans. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Hudson, Mo- 
hawk, Genessee, Oswego, Seneca, Chenango, a branch of 
the Sasquehannah, ani. Black River. 

Grand Western Canal. A canal has been commenced 
to connect the waters of lake Erie with Hudson's river, 
at the middle section of it, from Seneca river to Utica ; 96 
miles, is completed. The whole length of the canal will 
be 260 miles. 

Islands. The principal islands are Long Island, 140 
miles in length ; Manhattan, or York Island, on which is 
situated the city of New York; Staten Island, 9 miles 
south of Manhattan Island ; and Grand Isle in Niagara riv- 
er a little above the falls. 

Bay. New York bay is 9 miles long, and 4 broad, and 
spreads to the S. of Manhattan island, having Long Island 
on the E. and New Jersey and Staten Island on the W. * 

Harbours. New-York, and Sachet's Harbour on Lake 
Ontario. 



• 


Names of the Counties in New-York. 


Suffolk, 


Delaware, 


Saratoga, 


Niagara, 


Queen's, 


Greene, 


Scohavie, 


Caftarangus, 


King's, 


Columbia, 


Otsego, 


Chataughque, 


Richmond, 


Rensellaer, 


Herkimer, 


Cortlandt, 


New York, 


Albany, ^ 


Lewis, 


Onondaga, 


West-Chester, 


Schenectady, 


Jefferson, 


Cayuga, 


Rockland, 


Montgomery, 


St. Lawrence, 


Seneca, 


Orange, 


Franklin, 


Oneida, 


Tioga, 


Ulster, 


Washington, 


Madison, 


Steuben, 


Sullivan 


Essex, 


Chenango, 


Ontario, 


Dutchess, 


Clinton, 


Broome, 


Alleghany. 
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Towns. The principal towns are JVcw-Forfc, Albany^. 
Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Troy y Lansingburgb, all on Hud- 
son's river ; Schenectady, in which is a college ; Utica 
and Whitestown on the Mohawk ; and Pittsburgh on lake 
Champlain* 

The staple commodities are flour, beef, pork, pot and 
pearl ashes, maple sugar, and salt which is manufactured 
in large quantities from salt springs in this State. 

k NEW-JERSEY, 

New-Jersey is divided into 13 counties.* 

Mountains. The Kittatinny or North Moon tain, & 
ridge of the great Alleghany range, crosses the north 
western part of the State. 

Rivers. Raritan, Hackinsack, and Passaick. Raritan 
is the largest river. It is navigable 1 6* miles, and empties 
into Amboy bay. Hackinsack and Passaick are also con- 
siderable rivers. They rise in New York, and empty into 
Newark bay. In the latter there is a remarkable cataract 
at Patterson, called Passaick falls, where the liver, 50 
yards wide, is precipitated in one entire sheet down a 
deep precipice 70 feet. 

Bats, &c. Delaware, Amboy, and Newark bays ; Great 
and Little Egg Harbour*. Delaware bay forms the 
south*west boundary of the State. Amboy bay opens 
into the Atlantic between Long Island and Sandy Hook. 
On the north of Staten Island is Newark bay. It is con* 
nected with Amboy bay by Arthur Hull sound. Staten 
island, situated between these two bays, belongs to New* 
York. 

Capes. The most noted capes are Cape May and 
Sandy Hook. 

Towns. The chief towns are Newark, Trenton, Amboy r 
Burlington, New-Brunswick, and Princeton* 

The stable commodities are beef, butter, cheese, wheat 
and fruit. A valuable copper mine, in this State, yields- 
75 pounds of pure copper from 100 pounds of the ore. 



* Names of the Counties in New- Jersey. 

Cape May Burlington Bergen Monmouth 

Cumberland Hunterdon Essex Somerset 

Salem Sussex Middlesex Morris 
Gloucester 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania is divided into 43 counties.* 

Mountains. Numerous ridges of mountains, the. 
principal of which is the Alleghany, intersect this State in 
a diiection from north-east to south-west 

Rivejis. The principal rivers are the Susquehannah, 
Delaware, Schuylkill, Juniata, Alleghany, Monongahela, 
and Yohogany. The Susquehannah is one mile wide at 
its mouth, but is navigable for vessels in its natural state 
only about 5 miles, on account of its rapids. Tfie Dela- 
ware is navigable to Trenton, 140 miles from the sea. 
The Schuylkill is a branch of the Delaware, with which 
it forms a junction five miles below Philadelphia. The 
Alleghany and Monongahela, both navigable rivers, unit- 
ing at Pittsburg, constitute the Ohio. The Yohogany is 
a principal branch of the Monongahela. 

Towns. The most considerable towns are Philadelphia^ 
Pittsburg, Lancaster, Carlisle, and Bethlehem. 

The staple commodity is wheat. Coal is very abundant 
about Pittsburg, west of the mountains. 

DELAWARE. 
Delaware is divided into three counties.f 

Rivers. There are no large rivers in this State ; the 
Brandy wine is the most considerable ; it affords a great 
number of excellent mill seats. Christiana is a branch of 
the Brandy wine ; they unite and empty into the Delaware. 

Bays, &c. Delaware bay is half in this State, and half 
in New Jersey. Cape Henhpen is a noted cape, south of 
which is Rehoboth bay, separated by a narrow bar from 
the ocean. 



Philadelphia, 

Montgomery, 

Buck's, 

Delaware^ 

Chester, 

Lancaster, 

Berks, 

Northampton 

Luzerne, 

Dauphin, 



Names of the Counties in Pennsylvania. 



Wayne, 

Adams, 

Alleghany, 

Armstrong, 

Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Butler, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland, 

Fayette, 



Northumberland Franklin, 



Green, 

Huntingdon, 

Lycoming, 

Mercer, 

Mifflin, 

Center, 

Somerset, 

Venango, 

Warren. 

Washington 

Westmoreland, 



York, 

Erie, «■ 

Cambria, 

Indiana, 

Clearfield,, 

Jefterson, 

Tioga, 

Potter, 

M'Kean, 



+ Names of the Counties in Delaware. 
New-Castle, Kent, and Sussex. 
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Cyprus Sztximp, 12 miles in length, and 6 in breadth, is 
more than half of it in this State. 

Towns. The chief towns are Wilmington, Dover, 
New- Castle, and Lewistown. 

Wheat is the staple commodity. 

MARYLAND. y 

Maryland is divided into 19 counties.* 

Mountains. Various ridges of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains cross the western part of this Stite < The most 
eastern is that called the South Mountain, next to which 
is the Blue Ridge. 

Bay. Nearly two thirds of Ckesapeak bay is in this State. 

Rivers. The river Potowmack forms the bon&dary of 
this State on the south-west. The Susquehannah pene- 
trates it about 16 miles before it empties into Chesapeak 
bay. The other rivers are Patuxent and Petapsco from the 
west, and Pocomoke, Nanticoke, Choptank, Chester, and 
Elk rivers from the east, all which empty into the Ches- 
apeak. 

Towns. The chief towns are Baltimore, Annapolis 
and Frederickstown. 

The staple commodities are wheat and tobacco. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia is divided into 101 counties. t 
Mountains. Vast ridges of mountains extend through 
the interior of this State. JTirst on the east, is 



Hartford 
Baltimore, 
Ann. Arundel 
Frederic, 

Cecil* 
Kent, 
Queen Ann, 



• Names of the Counties in Maryland. 

Alleghany, Calvert, 

Washington, Charles, 

Montgomery, and • 

Prinee George, St, Mary's, 
Caroline, Dorchester, 

Talbot, , and 

Somerset, Worcester, 



\ 



Western 
Shore. 



fe astern 
Jbiiore. 



Accomae, 

Albemarle, 

Amelia, 

Amherst, 

Augusta, 

Bath, 

Bedford, 

Berkley, 

Botetout, 



t Names of the 
Brooke, 
Brunswick, 
Buckingham, 
Campbell^ 
Caroline, 
Charles city, 
Charlotte, 
Chesterfield, 
Cumberland, 



Counties in Virginia. 

Culpepper, Franklm, 

Cabell, Gloucester, 

Dinwiddie, Goochland, 

Elizabeth city, Grayson, 

Essex, Greenbrier, 

Fauouier, Gransrille, 

Fairfax, Giles, 

FluvAnna, Halifax, 

Frederick. Hampshire, 
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the South mountain, which is less extensive, more broken, 
and irregular than the rest ; then the Blue Ridge, the 
North mountain) Jackson's mountain, the principal or 
Alleghany ridge, and the Laurel mountain. 

Rivers. The Potommack is the boundary on the 
north-east, and the Ohio on the north-west* -The other 
most considerable rivers are the Rappahannock, York t 
James, Appomattox, Shenandoah, and the Great Kan- 
hawa. 

Bays and Capes. Chesapeak bay penetrates into the 
land through the north-east corner of this State, between 
Cape Charles and Cape Henry, two very noted capes, the 
distance between which is 12 miles. 

Hampton Road, so called, is a bay roaming up from 
the mouth of James river, at the head of which Hampton 
is situated. 

Swamp. The Great Dismal is a very celebrated 
Swamp, nearly SO miles in length, and 10 in breadth, 
partly in this State, and partly in North-Carolina. 

Towns. There are bo large towns in Virginia. Rich* 
mond is the seat of government. The other most consid- 
erable towns are Norfolk, Petersburg, Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, Lexington, and Fredericksburg. 

There are valuable lead and iron mines in this State, 
which are wrought, and abundance of excellent coal. The . 
staple commodities are wheat, tobacco, and Indian $orn* 



Hanover, 

Hardy, 

Harrison, 

Henrico, 

Henry, 

Isle of Wight, 

James city, 

Jefferson, 

Kanhawa, 

King & Queen, 

King George, 

King William, 

Lancaster 

Lee, 

Lewis, 

Loud an, 

Louisa, 



Names of the counties in Virginia. 



Lunenburg, 
Madison, 
Matthews, 
Mecklenburg, 
Middlesex, 
Monongalia, 
Monroe, 
Montgomery, 
Mason, 
Nansemond, 
New Kent, 
Nicholson, 
Norfolk, 
Northampton, 
Northumber- 
land, 
Nottoway, 



Nelson, 

Ohio, 

Orange, 

Patrick, 

Pendleton, 

Pitsylvania, 

Powhatan, 

Preston, 



Scott, 

Shenandoah, 

Southampton, 

Spotsylvanii, 

Stafford, 

Surry y 

Sussex, 

Tazewell, 



Prince Edward, Tyler, 
Princess Anne, Warwick, 
Prince William, Washington, 
Prince George, Westmoreland, 
Randolph, Wood, 

Richmond, Wythe* 
Rockbridge, York. 
Rockingham, 
Russell, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina is divided into 62 counties.* 

Mountains. The Alleghany ridge crosses the west- 
ern part of this State. 

Rivers. The most considerable rivers are the Chowan, 
a branch of which, rising in Virginia, is called Meherrin 
river ; the Roanoke, formed by the junction of Staunton and 
Dan rivers, navigable for small vessels about 60 or 70 
miles; its current is rapid and much obstructed by falls: 
Tar or Pamlico river, navigable for vessels about 40 
miles ; Neuse river, one and*a half mile wide, at Newbern, 
and 9 miles wide at its mouth ; Cape Tear river, navigable 
for large vessels to Wilmington, and for boats to Fayette' 
ville* 90 miles further. This river affords the best navigation 
in the State. Most of these, as well as the smaller rivers, 
have bars of sand at their mouths, and the coast affords no 
good harbours except Cape Fear. N 

Swamps. Swamps in this state are numerous. The 
two principal are the Great Dismal and the Dismal, in 
each of which there is a lake. 

Sounds. On the coast of North Carolina are two ' 
large sounds ; Albemarle sound, about 60 miles in length, 
and from 8 to 12 miles in breadth ; and Pamlico sound, 
nearly 100 miles in length, and from 10 to 20 miles in 
breadth. These sounds ate separated from the ocean 



* Names of the Counties in North Carolina. 


Moore, 


Bertie, 


Tyrrel, 


Guilford, 


Haywood, 


Warren, 


Perquimans, 


Anson, 


Beaufort, 


Columbus, 


Richmond, 


Onslow, 


Cab arras, 


Rutherford, 


Halifax, 


Caswell, 


Gates, 


Duplin, 


Chatham,. 


Person, 


Surry, 


Rockingham, 


Btaden 


Nash, 


Franklin, 


Robeson, 


Wake, 


Orange, 


Washington, 


Martin, 


Stokes, 


Johnson, 


Currituc, 


Craven,| 


Pasquotank, 


Chowan, 


Green, 


Brunswick, 


Cumberland 


Rowan, 


Granville, 


Camden, * 


Northampton, 


Hertford, 


Buncombe, 


Pitt, 


Wilkes* 


Hyde, 


Randolph, 


New Hanover, 


Ash, 


Lincoln, 


Montgomery, 


Sampson, 


Lenoire, 


Mecklenburg. 


Burke, 


Catcret, 


Wavne, 




Edgcombe 


Jones , 


Iredel, 
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by a chain of sand islands generally about one mile in 
breadth., extending more than 100 miles along the coast. 
The only inlet into Pamlico sound, -that will admit vessels 
of burden, is Oerecoc, where there are 14 feet of water 
at low tide. 

Capes. There are three noted capes on this coast, 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear, all formida- 
ble to seamen. The shoals about Cape Hatteras are very 
extensive, and the weather is often tempestuous, with 
frequent storms of thunder. There is no place in the 
Atlantic ocean where navigation is more dangerous. 

Towns. Newbern is the largest town in the State ; 
Raleigh is the seat of government. Some of the other 
most, considerable towns are Edenton, Brunswick, WiU 
mhigton, Fayetteville, and Halifax. 

The staple commodities are tobacco, wheats maize, rice, 
pitch, tar, and turpentine. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

•* 

South Carolina is divided into 28 districts.* 

Rivers. Three great rivers water this State— the 
Great Pedee, the Santee, and the Savannah. The Edisto, 
though less, is a considerable river. 

Harbours. The only harbours of note are those of 
Charleston, Port Royal, and Georgetown. 

Islands. The, islands along the sea shore are very 
numerous, and many of them are inhabited. 

Towns. The most considerable towns are Charleston, 
Georgetown, Columbia, Beaufort, and Camden. 

CanAl. A canal 22 miles in length connects Santee 
and Cooper rivers. 

The staple commodities are 1 cotton and rice. 



* Names of the Districts in South Carolina* 



Kershaw 

Greenville 

Sumpter 

Beaufort 

York 

Richland 

Colleton. 



Charleston 


Union 


Orangeburgh 


Chester 


Fairfield 


Lancaster 


Spartanburgh 


Pendleton 


Edgefield 


Laurens 


Newberry 


Georgetown 


Marlborough 


Marion 


Horry 


Darlington 


Lexington 


Barnwell 


Chesterfield 


Williamsburgh Abbevtyfe 
D 
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: GEORGIA. 

Georgia is divided iato 4 districts, containing 38 counties.* 

Mountains. The Alleghany or Apalachian mountains 
cross the upper end of this State. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Savannah, be- 
tween Georgia and South Carolina, navigable for large 
ships to Savanna^ 17 miles; for boats to Augusta, 100 
miles further; Ogechee, Akamaha, Satilla, Flint, and 
Chatahouchee rivers. St. Mary is a small river remark- 
able only as being a part of the southern boundary be- 
tween the United States and Florida. 

Swamps. Swamps are numerous in this State. Oke- 
fonoco, is the most considerable. It is 180 miles in length. 

Towns. The principal towns are Savannah, Augusta, 
Louisville^ and MiUedgeville the present seat of government. 

The staple commodities are cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
indigo. Most of the tropical fruits, such as oranges, 
lemons, figs and olives, with proper attention, would 
flourish in this State. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama was erected into a State in 1819 ; it is divid- 
ed into 22 counties. 

Rivers. The principal river is the Mobile formed by 
the union of the Alabama and Tombecbee, two other large 
and navigable rivers. The other considerable rivers*are 
the Coosa, Tallapoosa, Cahawba and the Black Warrior. 
All these rivers empty their waters through Mobile river 
into Mobile bay. Tennessee river crosses the upper end 
of this State. 

Chief Towns. Mobile, Huntsville, and St. Stephens. 

Salt springs, yielding salt, are found in this State. 



* Names of the Districts tifid Counties 

SUtrteU. ^CoonOtt. 

€ Wayne Mcintosh 
Eastern. < Camden Liberty 
( Glynn Bryan 


in Georgia. 

Bullock. 

Effingham 

Chatham. 


Middle. 


f Columbia 
< Warren 
it Jefferson 


Burke 

Scriven 

Washington 


Montgomery 
Tatnal 
Richmond. 


Western. 


C Hancock 
< Oglethorpe 


Jackson 
Franklin 
Elbert 


Lincoln 
Wilkes 
Walton. 


Southern. 


£ Jones 
1 Randolph 
\ Morgan 
\ Greene 


Putnam 
Baldwin 
Wilkinson 
Laurens 


Telfair . 

Pulaski 

Twiggs. 
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M1SS1SIPPI. * 

Missisippi is divided into 13 op unties.* 

Rivers. The principal rivers a^e the* Yazoo, Big Black) 
Pearl, and Pascagoula. 

Natckes is the only considerable town. 

Cotton is the staple commodity. Oranges, lemons, 
and also the sugar cane, flourish in the most southern part 
of this State. 

Indians. The Choctaw and some part of the Chicka- 
saw tribe of Indians inhabit this State. Among the former 
there has lately been established a missionary station, 
named Elliot. These Indians have made considerable 
progress in civilization. 



is 



TENNESSEE 
divided into 5 districts, containing 38 



Tennessee 
counties.! 

Mountains. Cumberland Mountains, a ridge itearly 
30 miles broad, divide this State into two divisions, called 
East and West Tennessee. Stone, Yellow, Iron, Bald, 
and Unaka mountains, are names applied to different por- 
tions of that grand ridge which separates this State from 
Worth Carolina 

Riy^B| The Missisippi ig the boundary of this State', 
on t^Hftftf The other most considerable rivers are 
TenncssSSEtii Cumberland^ Holsion, Clinch, and • Duck 
riversa^^panches of the Tennessee. 

/iViV' « — '■ 

«..£* • Names of the Counties in Missisippi. 
AdartSg''- Claiborne Jefferson Greene 

Ami£6 Franklin Warren Hancocfe 

Lawrence Pike Mariou Wayne 

: - "'*' -«_. Wilkinson, 

t Names of the Districts and Counties in Tennessee. 

Counties. 

C Carter Sullivan 

I Green Washington 

f Cocke Jefferson 

4 Knox Blount 

f Roane Campbell Rhea* Bledsoe? 

[Overton Jackson 'White Warren* 

Wilson 



Washington, 
Hamilton, 
Winchester, 
Mero, 



Hawkins. 

Sevier Grainger 
Claiborne -Aadersoa 



Robertson, 



Sumner Wilson Rutherford 

Robertson fravidaon * Williamson 
Maury Franklin Hickman. 

r Montgomery Humphries Bedford 

i /■ ti r%:<.v>a/\n and 

Smith. 



1 Giles 

/ G4Aiv*»f 



Dickson 
Lincoln 
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Muscle Skoals, in Tennessee river, derive their name 
from the number of soft shell turtles and fresh water clams 
found there. At this place the river spreads to the 
breadth of 2 or 3 miles, and forms a number of islands. 
The passage for boats is difficult except at high water. 

Towns. Nashville and Knoxville are the principal 
towns. Murfreesborough in West Tennessee* is the 
seat of government. 

The staple commodities are Indian corn, wheat, hemp, 
cotton and tobacco. * 

Salt springs abound in this Stale, although no salt works 
have yet been erected. There is also a warm medicinal 
spring, which is a place of considerable resort from the 
neighbouring States. 

Indians. The Cherokees inhabit the southeast corner 
of this State, among whom there has lately been establish- 
ed a mi^ionary station, named Brainerd. A part of this 
tribe has lately emigrated over the Mis&iaippi, and settled 
on Arkansaw river. 

KENTUCKY, 
Kentucky is divided into 57 counties.* 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Cum** 
berland, in the south-east corner of the State. 

Rivers. The Ohio is the boundary of this. State on 
the north; the other river*, all which are tributary to 
the Ohio, are the Tennessee, Cumberland, Green, Kentucky, 
and Sandy rivers, all considerable streams. 

Salt Springs. There are five noted salt springs or 
licks in this State, from the waters of w(iich are manufac- 
tured great quantities of salt. 



Adair 

Bar Ha 

Bath 

Boone 

Bracken 

Breckenridge 

Bourborn 

Butter 

Bullet 

CUrkd 

Casey 

Campbell 

Christian 

Cumberland 



Names of the 

Caldwell 

Estle 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Gallatin 

Greenup 

Green 

Cray* * 
Garrard 
Henry 
Harrison 



Counties In Kentucky. 

Harden Montgomery 



Hopkins 

Jessamine 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Livingston 

Lewis 

Lexington 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mason. 

Mercer 

Madison 



Nicholas 

Nelson 

Ohio 

Pulaski 

Pendleton 

Rock Castto 

Scott 

Shebby 

Union 

Wayne 

Washington 

Warren 



Henderson Muhlenberg Woodford. 
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Towns. Lexington, Louisville and Frankfort, are the 
most considerable towns. 

The staple commodities are hemp, wheat and tobacco. 

OHIO. 

Ohio is divided into 36 counties.* 

Lake Erie forms a part of the boundary of this State on 
the north. 

Rivers. The Ohio, from which the State takes ita 
name, is the boundary on the south. It is 1033 miles in 
length. The Great Miami, Little Miami) Scioto, Muskingum, 
and the Hockhocfeing, are all considerable rivers emptying 
into the Ohio. The Miami of the lakes, Sandusky, and Co* 
yahoga are large, navigable rivers, emptying into lake Erie, 

Towns. The principal towns are Chilicothe, Marietta* 
Cincinnati, and Athens. 

The staple commodities are Indian corn,' wheat, hemp, 
and tobacco. 

INDIANA. 

■*< 
Indiana is divided into 30 counties.! 

The Wabash is the principal river. It is a very beauti- 
ful stream, with high fertile banks, navigable for batteaux 
412 miles, to Ouiatanon, a small French settlement; and 
when swelled with rains, 167 miles further to Miami 
carrying place, where there is a portage of 10 or 15 miles, 
by which it communicates with the Miami of the lakes. 

Towns. Vincennes is the capital. The other niost 
considerable towns are Madison, Corydon, the present seat 



* Names of the Counties in Ohio. 



Adams 

Athens 

Belmont 

Butler 

Cayahoga 

Champaign 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 



Delaware 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Gallia. 

Geauga 

Guernsey 

Green 

Hamilton 



Highland 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Licking 

Madison 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Muskingum 

Pickaway 



Portage 

Preble 

Ross 

Scioto 

Stark 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawa 

Warren 

Washington. 



Clark 

Crawford 

Dearborn 

Davis 

Dubois 

Fayette 



f Names of the Counties in Indiana. 



Floyd 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 



D2 



Jennings 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Monroe 

Orange 

Perry 



Pike 

Posey 
Randolph 
Ripley * 
Spencer 
Sullivan 



Switzerland 
Vanderburg 
Vigo 
Warwick 
Washington 
W»yn«* 
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of government, Charlestown, Jeffersenville, and Vevay? 
near which is the Swiss' vineyard. 

Salt Springs have been discovered near the Wabash, 
where there is an establishment of salt works under 
the patronage of Congress. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY; 

Michigan Territory is divided into 4 districts.* 
The courses of the rivers in this Ter^tory are all very 
9hort. It is bounded on the north by the Straits of Mick- 
illimakkinak, 6 miles broad. At the mouth of the Strait is 
ah island, on which is a fort and a village*, all of the same 
name. This island is the grand rendezvous of the Indian 
traders, who resort here to barter their furs. It is 200 
miles distant from Detroit. A little to the south of the 
island of Michillimakkinak is White Wood island. De- 
troit is the capital of this Territory. 

ILLINOIS. 
Illinois divided into 15 counties.! 

This State is mostly flat, and abounds with extensive 
prairies. 

Rivers. It has the Missisippi on the west, the Ohio on 
the south, and the Wabash on the east. The other most 
considerable rivers are the Illinois, Kaskaskia, and Rocky. 

Towns. Kashaskia, Cabokia, Shawneetown, the fatter 
situated on the Ohio^ about 9 miles below the mouth of 
the Wabash. 

Productions. Corn is the staple ; hemp and tobacco 
do well ; also wheat where the ground is not too rich* 
Cotton is raised for domestic use. 

Minerals. Copper, lead and coal are found in various 
parts of the State. 

There is an extensive salt manufactory on Saline 
liver, about 20 miles from its mouth, the property of the 
United States. 

I ■■ » ■ ■ I . I I.I I . ll ,>ll^..l— — ■■!,<„, 

. + Names of the Districts in Michigan Territory. 
Brie, Detroit, Huron, Michillimakinak. 

f Names of the Counties in Illinois. 

Madison Randolph Gallatin St. Clair Union . 

IJond Munroe Washington Jackson Johnson 

Whit* Crawford Pope Edwards FranlOitt. 
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LOUISIANA, 

The fifth Division of the United States, comprehends 
all that country, which* lies west of fflissisippi river, 
extending to the Pacific ocean. Its divisions are — the 
State of Louisiana, State of Missouri, and Territory of 
Arkansaw. 

LOUISIANA. 

A large extent of this State is subject to annual inun- 
dations from the overflowing of Missisippi and Red rivers. 

Rivers. The four principal rivers are the Missisippi f 
Red, Wachitta and Sabine rivers. 

Lakes. There are three noted lakes ; Maurepas, 
PoQchartrain, which is that immediately behind the city 
of New-Orleans, and Borgne. An outlet from the Missi- 
sippi into these lakes is called lbbeville river. 

Towns. The principal towns are New-Orleans, and 
Natchitoches. 

Salt. There are many salt springs in this State, from 
some of which salt is manufactured of an excellent quality. 

Staples. The grand staples are cotton, sugar and rice. 
In those parts south of lat. 30° 1 2', where the soil is ele- 
vated above the annual inundations, sugar is produced. 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

4 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Arkansaw, Whitq 
Si. Francis, and Wachitta river. 

Arkansaw is the chief town. 

Hot Springs. Near the head waters of Wachitta riv- 
er, are several hot springs, the temperature of which, in 
the dryost seasons, is that of boiling water. 

MISSOURI. 

Rivers. The principal rivers in this State, are Missour 
Ti and Platte rivers. . 

Towns. St. Louis, the capital ; St. Genevieve, the 
principal depot of the lead mines, which are in its vicini- 
ty ; Franklin, Fredericktown and New-Madrid. 

Minerals. Numerous lead mines are found from SO 
to 50 miles west of $. Genevieve. They are very rich, 
and thought to be inexhaustible, A thousand tons have 
lieen produced, from these mines annually. There are 
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also mines of rock salt towards the head waters of Arkan- 
saw river. Coal, iron,4ta, zinc and copper are said also 
to be found in abundance. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The British Possessions in North America, are 
New Britain, comprehending Labrador,") Chief towns. 

New- North Wales* & New-South Wales. J 
Upper Canada, Tork. 

Lower Canada, Quebec. 

New-Brunswick, > Frederickstown. 

Nova-Scotia, Halifax. 

t„„ *««. {Newfoundland, Cape Breton, St.Johtf* suad 

Islands. ■£ xhe Me,m*da*. 

Rivers. The St. Lawrence is much the largest river 
in all British America. It meets the tide 400 miles from 
the sea, and is 90 miles wide at its mouth. After passing 
Ontario this river loses its name. Between lake Ontario 
and lake Erie it is called Niagara river; between lake 
Erie and lake Huron, it is called Detroit river ; between 
lake Huron and lake Superior, it is called St. Mary's river. 

The other principal rivers are Churchill, Nelson, Severn^ 
Albany and Moose rivers in New-Britain ; the Utawas^ 
Sorel, St. Francis, and Chaudiere in Lower Canada; and 
St. John's in New-Brunswick. 

Bays. The principal bays are the Bay of Fundy, 
remarkable for its tides, which sometimes rise to the 
astonishing height of 60 feet, and flow so fast as to over- 
take "small animals feeding on the shore ; Chebucto bay, 
Chalcur and Placentia bays. 

Strait. The most noted Strait is that of Bellisle, 
leading into the gulf of St. Lawrence. At the month of 
the Strait is an island of the same name. 

Capes. Sable, Race, and Charles, are the principal 
capes. 

These immense possessions are valuable to Great 
Britain chiefly for their fisheries, lumber, and the fur 
trade carried on with Indians. 



SPANISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The Spanish possessions in North America, are East 
and West Florida, and Mexico, or New Spain. 
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THE FLOR1DAS * 

The Floridas have a great extent of sea coast, indent- 
ed by a greaf number of bays. The most considerable 
are Apalachy, St. Andrews, St. Rosa, and Pensacola bays. 
St. Blaise is one of the most noted capes. 

Rivers. The river Apalachicola is the boundary be- 
tween East and West Florida. St. John's is a considerable 
river in East Florida, ornamented with many fine islands, 
one of which is covered .yflth orange trees. 

Towns. St. Augustine is the capital of East, and Pen* 
sacola of West Florida. 

MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN. 

■# 

Mexico or New Spain v is divided into California, New 
Mexico, and Old Mexico, or New Spain. 

Bravo is the largest river; Honduras and Campeacky 
are the most distinguished bays ; Nicaragua is the largest 
lake. * , 

The principal towns are Mexico, Vera Cruz, Acapulco, 
and Santa Fe. 

Mexico is chiefly celebrated for its immensely rich gold 
and silver mines. 



WEST INDIES. 

At the entrance of the gulf of Mexico, and partly be- 
tween North and South America, is a great number of 
island*, which taken together have been called the West 
Indies. 

The most considerable of these, are Cuba, Jamaica, Hi* 
paniola, or St. Domingo, and Porto Rico. . These are some- 
times called the Greater Antilles. 

North of Cuba and St. Domingo are the Bahama, or 
Luc ay a islands, the principal of which is Providence island. 

East of Porto Rico are the Virgin Islands, of which St 
Thomas and St. Croix are the most considerable. 

The Carrt&eeislands extend from the Vifgin Islands 
in the north, to the island Trinidad in the south. The 
principal of these are Antigua, Gaudaloupe, Dominica, Mar- 
tinico, St, Lucia, Barbadoes, Granada, Tobago, and Trinidad, 

* In the late treaty between the United States and ■P^J'JJf 
Floridas were ,ceded to the United States. This treaty atpreseiw. 
(1819,) the Spanish government refuses to ratify. 
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Ihese islands by the English are sometimes called the 
Leeward and the Windward. The Leeward islands 
comprehend all those islands extending from Porto Rico 
to Dominica ; the Windward islands comprise Martinica^ 
and all the southern part of the range. 

Of these islands Cuba, Porto Rico, and the eastern part of 
St. Domingo belong to Spain ; the western part of St. Do- 
mingo to the bfacks, who have established an independent 
empire, and given the island the name of Hayti ; St. Bar- 
tholomew belongs to Sweden ; St. Thomas,* St. John, and 
Santa Cruz to the Danes ; Saba, St Eustatius, Ciitacca, 
Buenaire, and Aruba to the Dutch ; Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinico to the French ; Jamaica, the Bahamas, and in gene- 
ral all the other islands, to the English. 

The chief towns are Kingston on the island of Jamaica, 
a place of great trade and opulence ; Havanna on the 
island of Cuba, a strongly fortified place, as also a place 
of much commerce ; Port-au-Prince on the island of St. 
Domingo. 

From these islands are produced sugar, molasses, rum, 
cotton, indigo, spices, cocoa, and coffee. 



v 



TH AMERICA. 

South America! is a vast peninsula connected to North 
America by the Isthmus of Darien. It is 4600 miles in 
length, and more than 3000 miles in breadth in its widest 
part. 

Mountains. The chief mountains are the Andes, or 
Cordilleras, one of the highest as well as the most exten- 
di sive ridge of mountains op the face of the globe. Ckimbo- 
, razo^ the most elevated summit in this range, has been esti- 
mated at 20,280, feet, (about 4 miles) above the level of 
the sea, being 4,876 feet, (nearly one mile) higher than 
Mount Blanc, on the Eastern continent. This is an ele- 
vation above many of the clouds, which actually sail 
beneath its top. 

Rivers. . The Amazon, or Maranon, as it is sometimes 
called, is the largest river, not only in South America, 
but in .the whole world. The other most considerable 
rivers are the Rio de la Pfoto, Oranoco, Paraguay and 
St. Francisco. 
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Seas, Lakes and Bays. South America has on the north, 
the Caribbean sea, called, in South America, the Nerth 
Sea, a branch of which extending up into the land near 
the isthmus, is called the Gulf of Darien. Titicaca, Pari- 
ma, and Maracaibo, are the principal lakes. All Saints, 
Guayaquil? and Panama, are the most considerable bavs. 

Capes. Cape Su Roque and Cape Horn are the most 
noted capes, 

»The Strait of Magellan is the only considerable Strait. 

Islands. The principal islands are the Falkland Isles, 
Terra del Fuego, Ckiloe, and Juan Fernandez. 

Divisions. The divisions of South America are New 
Granada, Venezuela, Peru, Chili, Buenos Ayres, Brazil, 
Guiana, Amazonia, and Patagonia. 

New Granada and Peru are Spanish provinces. Vene- 
zuela, Buenos Ayres and Chili, formerly provinces of 
Spain, have lately declared themselves independent. Bra- 
zil is now a kingdom, having become the residence of the 
royal family of Portugal. 

Guiana belongs to the English and French ; Amazonia 
and Patagonia are Unconquered Countries, in possession o( 
the Independent Indian Nations. 

Towns. The chief towns are Santa Fe, Quito, Car* 
ihagena, Panama, and Porto Bello in New Granada: — 
CaraccaS) Cutnana, Maracaibo, and Valencia in Venezu- 
ela ; — Lima, Araquipa, Truxillo, Chuemanga, and Cusco 
in Peru ;—rSt. Jago, Conception, Valparaiso, and Mendoza 
in Chili ; Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Assumption, Cordo- 
va, and Potosi in Buenos Ayres; and Paramaribo and 
Cayenne in Guiana. 

Productions. South America is chiefly celebrated 
for its gold, silver, and diamond mines, which have been 
immensely productive to Spain and Portugal. The 
choicest gums and drugs are likewise found in various 
parts of this extensive continent. 



EUROPE. 

Europe is the smallest of the grand divisions or quar- 
ters of the world, but is inhabited by the most active 
and intelligent race of people. 
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Mountains. The principal mountains are the Defray 
feld between Norway and Sweden ; the Uralian between 
Europe and Asia; the Carpathian between Poland and 
Hungary ; the Alps which surround the north of Italy ; 
the Pyrenees between France and Spain ; and the Apen- 
nines in Italy. The Volcanic or Burning Mountains are 
Vesuvius near Naples, Etna in Sicily, and Hecla in Iceland. 

Rivers. The largest rivers are the Volga, the Dan- 
ube, the Don, the Dnieper, and the Rhine! - 

The less considerable rivers are the Dniester, Dwiria, 
Duna, Memel, or Niemen, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, 
Maese, Seine, Loire, Garonne, Douro, Tagus, Gaudiana, 
.Gaudalquiver, Ebro, Rhone, Po, Tiber, Save, Drave, Prutk, 
Bog, Bug, Inn, Thames and the Shannon. 

Lakes. The most noted lakes are Ladoga, Onega, 
Ilmen, Constance and Geneva. • 

Seas. The principal seas are the Mediterranean, the 
eastem^part of which is called the Levant, jthe Archipelago, 
the sea of Marmora, the Black sea, the sea of Azof, the 
Skager Rack, the Baltic, the White sen, the North sea or 
German Ocean, and the Irish sea. 

Gulfs, &c. The most considerable gulfs are Bothnia, 
Finland', the Gulf of Venice, and the Bay of Biscay. 

Straits, &c. The principal straits are the Cattegat, 
the sound of Elseneur between Sweden and the island of 
Zealand, the Great Belt between the islands Zealand and 
Funen, the Little Belt betweeti Funen and the peninsula 
of Jutland, the Strait of Dover, British Channel, Bristol 
Channel, St. George's Channel, and the Straits of Gibralter, 
Bonifacio, Messina, Dardanelles, Constantinople and Cafjfa. 

Capes. The most noted capes are North Cape, the 
Naze, LanoVs End, la Hogue, Ortegal, Finisterre, the Rock 
of Lisbon, St. Vincent, Palos, and Matapan. 

Peninsulas. The chief peninsulas are Spain, Italy, 
Morea, Crimea, and Jutland. Sweden and Norway like- 
wise constitute one vast peninsula, united to Russia by a 
broad neck of land. This vast peninsular tract, together 
with the peninsula of Jutland, wa,s by the ancients called 
Scandinavia. 

Isthmuses. The Isthmus of Corinth, which unites 
the Morea to Qreece, and that ofPrecop which joins Crimea 
to the main land. 

Islands. The most noted islands are Great Britain 
and Ireland, Iceland, the Feroe, Shetland, Orkney, He* 
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brides^ hie of Wight, Guernsey, the Ushant hits. Belittle , 
the isles of Re and Oleron. 

In the Baltic sea are Zealand on which Copenhagen is 
situate. Ftmen directly west of Zealand, Rugen, Oeland, 
Gothland, OeseU Dago, and Aland. 

In the Mediterranean are Moot, Majorca, Minorca, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Lipari hies, and Malta ; in that 
part of the Mediterranean sometimes called the Ionian 
sea, Corfu, Cephalonia, &c. which form what is called the 
republic of the Seven Islands ; Candia, Negropont in the 
Archipelago, and Rhodes and Cyprus in the Levant. 

Europe comprehends the British Dominions* Lapland, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Holland, 
Flanders, France, Germany, the Austrian Dominions, Swit- 
zerland, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Turkey. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in- 
cludes Great Britain and Ireland, with the adjacent isles. 

Great Britain is divided into England, Wales, and 
Scotland. 

ENGLAND is divided into 42 counties or shires. 

Mountains. The mountains in England are compara- 
tively small ; the most noted are the Peek in Derbyshire, 
and the Cheviot Hills, between Engf!an<Land Scotland. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are theTAame*, Severn, 
Humber, Ou$e, Avon, Trent, Dee, Mersey and the Tyne. 

Capes. The principal capes are Land's End, Lizard, 
Start, Portland, and St. Edmands' Points ; Spurn, Beachy, 
and St. David? 8 Heads. 

Islands. The most considerable islands are Isle of 
Wight, Isle of Man, Anglesea, the Scilly Isles, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Stark : the four last are near the 
coast of France. 

Towns. London is the capital. The other great com- 
mercial sea-ports are Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, 
and Yarmouth. 

The principal towns famous for their respective manu- 
factures, are Birmingham and Sheffield for cutlery and 
hard-ware ; Manchester for cotton goods ; Leeds and 
Wakefield for woollen cloth; Kidderminster for carpets; 
Coventry for ribbons ; and Gloucester for pins. 
• E 
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JBartA is celebrated far its mineral waters ; Newcastle 
for coals; Oxford and Cambridge for their universities. 
Poniwwt/i and tfymetita are the principal stations for the 
royal navy. 

WALES is divided into I* counties. Soewdon and 
Piiaiimmon are the most considerable mountains. Wye 
is the chief river. The principal town is Wrexham, far , 
moos for flannels. 

SCOTLAND is dyrided into 33 counties. 

HooNjAj^s. The principal chain* of mountains are the 
Grampian & Pentland Hills. Ben Nevt*,the highest moun- 
tain on the island, is 4350 feet above the level of the sea. 

RivGRe. The chief rivers are the Forth, the Toy, the 
Clyde, the Tweedy the Dee, the Don, and the <Sp«y< 

Lakes. The lakes in this country, denominated lochs, 
are very numerous. The most noted are Loch Lomond 
and Loch Tay. 

Islands. The islands are the Hebrides, or Western 
hies, the Orkney, and the Shetland isles. 

Towns. The most considerable towns are Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, famous for their universities ; 
and Glasgow no less so for its extensive commerce. 

IRELAND is divided into four provinces; Lemster 9 
Ulster, Munster, and Cwmaught. These are subdivided 
into 32 counties. 

Utters. The only considerable river is the Shannon^ 
9 miles wide at its mouth. The Blackwater is the next 
largest river. The Liffy has acquired some note from 
the capital being situated on its banks. 

Lakes and bogs are very numerous. 

Towns. The chief towns are Dublin, the capita)* 
Cork r Limerick, Waterford, and Londonderry. 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland is divided into Danish, or North Lapland: 
Swedish, or South Lapland; Russian, or East Lapland. 
Swedish Lapland is by far the most valuable. The di- 
mensions of each of these parts are uncertain. A great 
part of this country is under the government of Sweden, 

In some parts of Lapland, in the winter, the sun does 
not rise for several weeks together. The cold is then 
excessive, and it is not uncommon that the lips of persona 
are frozen to the cup in attempting to drink. At this 
season the moon shines without intermission* and the 
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twilight, for two or three hours in the middle of the day, 
is sufficient to enable persons to read without a candle, 
la the summer, on the contrary, the son does not set for 
as long a time. The heat then becomes intense. 

The chief wealth of the Laplanders consists in their 
Rein Deer. Their employments are hooting and fishing. 
Agriculture is hardly known in this inhospitable region. 

NORWAY. 

Norway is subject to Sweden, and is governed by a 
viceroy, appointed by the king. 

h is divided into four general governments, viz. Ward- 
huys, Drontheim, Bergen, and Aggerhuys ; the govern- 
ment of Aggerhuys is comprehended in Danish Lapland. 

Mountains. Norway is reckoned one of the most 
mountainous countries in the world. The principal 
are the Dofrafeld, between Norway and Sweden. 

Capes. The Capes are North Cape and the Naze. 

Islands. The most considerable islands are the 
Loffiaden. 

Towxs. Bergen is the capital ; Christiana and Dron- 
theim are also considerable towns. 

The chief wealth of Norway consists in its immense 
forests of timber, and in its silver, copper, and iron nioei 

The inhabitants subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. 

OfiF the coast of Norway is the famous vortex of the , 
sea, called the Maelstrom. It is heard at a great distance, 
and forms a whirlpool of vast depth and extent, and so vi* 
olent, that if a ship come near it, it is dzawn in a*d shat- 
tered to pieces. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark Proper is a very small kingdom. It com- 
prehends the peninsula of Jutland, the southern part 
of which is called Sleswick ; the duchy of Holstein, 
hounded south by the river Elbe ; and the islands at the 
entrance of the Baltic, the principal of which are Zealand 
and Funen. 

River and Canal The Eyder is the only river of 
any note. It is the boundary between Sleswick sod 
Holstein. The canal of Keil opens a communication 
through this river, across the peninsula, from the Ger- 
man ocean into the Baltic, sufficient to admit vessels *>? 
130 tons. 
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Straits. There are three noted straits ; I. The 
Sound, between Sweden and the island of Zealand, 
through which vessels usually pass, going into or from 
the Baltic ; 2. The Great Belt, between the islands 
Zealand and Funen ; 3. The Little. Belt, between 
Funen and the peninsula of Jutland. 

Chief Towns. Copenhagen, the capital, situated on 
the island of Zealand, is esteemed the best built city in 
the north of Europe : Elseneur, on the same island where 
all foreign ships, passing through the sound, pay toll ; 
Altona on the river Elbe. 

Islands. The pripcipal islands belonging to Denmark, 
are Iceland and the Feroe isles. Iceland abounds with 
Subterranean fires. Mount Hecla is a celebrated volcano 
upon this island ; it is about one mile high. 

Denmark is a flat country, generally fertile, producing 
(rain, horses and cattle. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden is divided into Sweden Proper, Gothland, Fin* 
land, and Swedish Lapland. Finland was ceded to Russia 
by treaty at the late pe'ace. 

Seas. The Swedish seas are the Baltic^ and the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland, which are arms of the Baltic ; the 
Cattegat, and the Sound, a strait of four miles over, which 
separates Sweden from Denmark. 

In the Baltic sea there are no tides, and a current is 
always running into the German ocean. 

Lakes and Rivers. Sweden is celebrated for the 
number and extent of its lakes ; the largest is the Wener, 
100 miles in length. Its rivers are also numerous, but not 
navigable. One of the mpst considerable it; the Gotha, 
through which the Wener lake has its outlet at Gotten- 
burg, into the Cattegat. 

Islands. The Swedish islands are Gothland, Oeland, 
Aland, and Rugen, with innumerable others, some thou- 
sands of which are reckoned to be inhabited, and the 
rest are desert rocks. 

Towns. The chief towns are Stockholm, the capital, 
situated on seven rocky Islands, united by wooden 
bridges ; Upsal, famous for its university ; Gottenburg, 
Carlscrona, Cahnar, Tornea, and Abo, 

The chief wealth of Sweden arises from its mines of 
silver, copper, lead and iron. Its forests of pine and fir 
arealso very valuable. 
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RUSSIA. 

The Russian empire to tbe largest in esfent m the 
world, comprehending all the north-fast of Europe, all the 
north of Asia, and part of the North West Coast of 
America. 

It is divided into fifty vice-royalties, or governments, 
of which thirty eight are m Europe. 

Mountains. The Uralian are the most noted moun- 
tains. Russia, in general, is a level country; from 
Petersburg to Pekin in China, there is scarcely a hill. 
The same may be said of tbe road from Petersburg to 
the north of France.' 

Rivers. The most considerable rivers are the Volga\ 
or Wolga, J>on, Dnieper, Dniester^ Dwina, Diwcr, Bog y 
Onega, fifezen, and Pet Chora. 

Lakes. The principal lakes are Ladoga, Onega and 
llmen. 

Gulfs. The golfs are those of Finland and Riga. 

Seas. The White Sea and the Sea of Azof . 

Islands. The principal islands are Oesel, Dago and 
Cronstadt. 

Towns. The principal towns are Petersburg, the capi- 
tal ; Moscow, Riga, Revel, Wybufg, Archangel, Cherson x 
and Tula. 

Russia is celebrated for its timber and flax trade, its 
iron and copper mines in tbe Uralian mountains, its fish* 
eries and its furs. It has an extensive inland navigation ; 
goods may he conveyed by water from Petersburg to 
China, with an-idterruptton of only <K> miles. 

POLAND, 

Now principally belongs to Russia, and enjoys her own 
laws. Its chief towns are Warsaw and Cracow : The 
principal river, the Vistula* Poland is remarkable for 
its miaes of rock salt. 

PRUSSIA. 

^ The Prussian dominions consist of two territories, en- 
tirely distinct, the one lying in the east, and the other in 
west of Germany, separated from each other by th* king- 
dom of Hanover, throngh which the king of Prussia is 
entitled by treaty to maintain two military road* 

£2 
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The eastern division is by fur the largest. It extends 
about 500 miles on the Baltic, and comprehends Prassia 
Proper, Pomerania, Silesia, and the March of Branden- 
burg. 

Prussia Proper lies along the Fistula ; Pomerania ex- 
tends from a little beyond Dantzic to the Oder : Silesia i» 
the most southern part, next to Austria; Brandenburg 
extends in the direction of Berlin to the Elbe. 

The Western division lies on both sides of the Rhine, 
and is about 200 miles in length, and 80 or 90 in breadth. 

Rivers. The chief rivers are the Elbe, the Oder, the 
Vistula, the Pregel, and the Memel. 

Lakes. There are many small lakes in Prussia. 
Frisch Haff, at the mouth of the Fistula, and Churish 
Haff, at the mouth of the Memel, are inland sheets of wet- 
ter, about 70 miles in length, full of dangerous shoals, 
and subject to frequent storms. They are separated from 
the Baltic by narrow slips of land, said to have been 
thrown up by tempests and the waves of the sea. 

Cities. The chief cities in the eastern division, are 
Berlin the capital, Konigsburg, Breslaw, EWing, Stelting, 
Potsdam, Brandenburg, and Dantzic ; in the western . 
division, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Coblentz. 

Prussia produces a great plenty of grain, and abounds 
with flocks and herds. 

THE NETHERLANDS, or HOLLAND 

The Netherlands, (formerly called Holland, and more 
latterly, Batavia) contained seven, provinces; viz. Gron- 
ingen, Friesland, Overyssel, Gueld.erland, Utrecht, Hol- 
land and Zealand. 

Rivers. The Rhine, the Maese, and the Scheldt. 

The Zuider Zee is a large bay, about 120 miles in 
length, full of shoals, at the head of which Amsterdam is 
situated. 

* The Texel is an island at the mouth of the Zuider 
Zee ; it has a good hrfrbour, and a town of the sam& 
name. There are nnmerous other islands. The prov- 
ince of Zealand consists wholly of a number of islands ; 
one of the most considerable of which is Walcheren, at 
the mouth of the Scheldt. 

Towns. The chief towns are Amsterdam, the capita}, 
curiously built on wooden piles ; Rotterdam, Haerlem, 
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Leyden, Utrecht, and the Hague. Middleburg and 
Flashing are also considerable towne on the island Walch- 
eren. 

This country is mostly a marsh or bog, and has been 
gained principally from the ocean, by means of dykes or 
dams, which have been raised, and are still supported ^t 
jyp incredible expense. 

The inhabitants are called Dutch. Canals are numer- 
ous, and serve the same purposes as roads in other coun- 
tries. 

FLANDERS, or 

FRENCH AND LATE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 

Flanders consisted of Ten Provinces to the south of 
Holland ; viz. 

Flanders, Limburg, Cam bray, 

Brabant, Luxemburg", and 

Antwerp, Namur, A r torn. 

Mechlin, Hainault, 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Maese, Scheldt, 
' and the Sambre. 

Towns. The chief towns are Antwerp, once the em- 
porium of Europe ; Brussels, where the best camblets are 
made, and the finest kinds of lace ; Ostend, a sea-port 
town; Lisle, a rich manufacturing town; and Ghent, 
divided tjy canals into 26 islands, over which are 300 
bridges. 

Flanders is a low flat country, with scarcely a single 
hill: The roads are generally a broad causeway, and 
run several miles in a straight line till they terminate in 
a view of some noble building. 

The inhabitants are called Flemings. By them the 
English were taught the art of weaving. Their manufac- 
tures are beautiful linens and laces, in which they are un- 
rivalled, particularly in their cambrics from Cambray. 



FRANCE. 

France is advantageously situated almost in the centre 
of Europe.' 

It was formerly divided into provinces ; but since the 
revolution it has been divided into departments. 
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Mountains; The chief mountains are the Ceyeame*, 
the Pyrenees, between France and Spam; and Mount Jo- 
ra between France and Switzerland. 

Rivers. The roost considerabte rivers are the Rhone* 
Garonne, Loire, Seme, and the Somme. 

Islands. The chief islands a/e Corsica, Ushant, Bullish^ 
He, 0/eron v and the isles of Hyeres in the Mediterranean^ 

Cities. The principal cities are Pari* the capital, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bourdeaur, ftoekfort? Ro€ke\le, Be$gm**+ 
Toulouse, Rouen, and Aantes. 

Toulon and Brest are the chief stations of the French 
jaavy. 

France produces grain, wine and oil, besides a variety 
of delicious fruks and vegetables in great abundance. 

GERMANY. 

Germany contains a great dumber of independent 
States, which are politically united. 

Rivers. The number of rivers in Germany is more 
than five hundred, sixty of which are navigable to a 
great length. The largest are the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder, JVeser, and the Mayn. 

Chief Towns. The chief towns are Dresden, the 
capital of the kingdom of Saxony * t Hanover; the 
_ capital of the kingdom of Hanover ; Munich, the 
capital of the kingdom of Bavaria; and Stutgard, tfte 
capital of the kingdom of Wurtembtirg; Hamburg, 
one of the first commercial cities ia Europe; Leip- 
sic and Frankfort, celebrated for their firirs, Vienna 
was formerly considered the capital of the whole German 
empire; but the Germanic body having been dissolved, 
this city is now considered the capital of the Austrian 
Dominions. Berlin, although in Germany, is m the do- 
minions of the king of Prussia, and the capital of his 
kingdom. 

Germany produces all the various kinds of grain 
in great abundance. 

AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

Austria comprehends, besides its own states, Bohemia, 
Hungary * part of Poland, and some part of Italy. 

Mountains. The Carpathian mountains, and the 
Rhetian or Tyrolese Alps, constitute the chief moutrtairttf. 
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Rivers. The principal rivers are the Danube, the 
Theis, the Save, the Brave, aud the Inn. 

Chief Towns. The chief towns are Fienna^ the cap- 
ital, Prague, Buda, Presburg, and Trieste. 

. SWITZERLAND. 

• Switzerland is a small romantic country, laying upon the 
Alps, and is the highest spot of ground in Europe. 

It is divided into 22 cantons. 

'Mountains. Switzerland is the most mountainous 
country on th£ globe. The Alps separate it from Italy, 
and the Jura mountains divide it from France. StfGoth- 
ard is the highest mountain. 

Rivers. The Rhine, the Rhone, the Inn, and the 
Aar, all have their sources in Switzerland. The Aar is 
a branch of the Rhine. 

Lakes. Lakes are numerous. The most considerable 
are those of Constance and Geneva, lying on the borders 
of the country ; Zurich and Lucern in the interior. 

Chief Towns. Basil, Be+ne, Zurich -and Lauzanne. 
The inhabitants are called Swiss, 

SPAIN. 

Spain is divided into fourteen provinces; viz. Galieia, 
Austria and Biscay on the north ; Navarre, Arragon and 
Catalonia near the Pyrenees ; Valencia and Murcia on 
the east ; Leon and Estremadura on the west ; Old Cas- 
tile and New Castile in th§ middle ; and Granada and 
Andalusia, on the south. 

Mountains. The most remarkable mountains are 
the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian mountains, Montserrat and 
the celebrated promontory of Gibralter. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Ebro % Gaudal* 
quiver, Gaudiana, Tagus, Douro, and the Minho. 

Capes. /The chief capes are Ortegal, and Finisterre. 

Islands* The islands are Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. 

Towns. The principal towns are Madrid, the capital, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, Malaga, Saragossa, 
Ferrol and Bilboa. 

The staple commodities are wiae, olive oil, fruits^ 811 ^ 
a* oranges, lemons, raisins, &c. and merino wool* 
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PORTUGAL. 

Portugal is divided into 6 provinces. 

Rivers. Douro, Tagus, and Gaudianam These all- 
have their sources in Spain. ' 

Capes. St. Vincent, and the Rock of Lisbon. 

Towns. The principal towns are Lisbon, the capital $ 
Oporto, famous for its strong wines, called Port; and 
St. Ubes, noted for the production of salt, known by the. 
name of Lisbon salt. * - 

The inhabitants are "called Portuguese. The produc- 
tions are much the same as those of Spain. 

ITALY. 

Italy contains a number of independent kingdoms , and 
States. All that part which lies east and north of the 
rJver Po, is subject to Austria. In the north west of Italy 
is the kingdom of Sardinia, of which Turin is the capital. 
In the centre, are the States of the Church,, or the terri- 
tory belonging to the Pope, of which Rome is the capital. 
In the south, is the kingdom of the two Sicilies, of Which 
Naples is the capital., 

Mountains. The most remarkable mountains are the 
Alps, on the north and north-west ; the Apennines, a chain 
of mountains, which run almost the whole efctent of Italy ; 
and Mount Vesuvius, a celebrated volcanic mountain. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Po, the Tiber, 
the A mo, which passes by Florence, the Adige, and the 
Rubicon. 

Gulfs. The Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice / the 
Gulf of Genoa, south of the city ; and the Gulf of Taran- 
to, under the foot of Italy ; Italy being shaped much in 
the form of a boot. 

Straits. The Strait of Messina, and the Strait of Bo- 
nifacio. 

Cities. The principal cities are Rome, once the mis- 
tress of the world ; Naples^ Florence, Leghorn, Genoa^ 
Venice, Milan, and Parma. 

Islands. Sicily is the largest of the Italian islands ; it 
constitutes a part of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
Mount JEtna is upon this island, the most tremendous 
volcano in the . world. The chief towns are Palermo^ 
Messina and Syracuse. 
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Sardinia is part of a kingdom of the same name ; the 
chief town is Caglwri. 

Cornea is subject to France ; its chief town is Basiia. 

Malik is subject to the British*; it is celebrated for the 
strength of its fortifications* 

Elba has lately become celebrated for having been the 
residence of Bonaparte while in his first exile. 

The Lipari Islands, the chief of which is Lipari. The 
Toleano Strombolo forms one of these islands. 

Italy produces the comforts and the luxuries of life in 
great abundance. The Italian cheeses, particularly Par- 
mesan, and their silks, are the most important articles of 
exportation. 

TtJRKEY IN EUROPE. 

Turkey in Europe comprehends ancient Greece, and 
other countries formerly the finest in the world ; but ow- 
ing to the despotism and wretched policy of the Turk?, 
now the most desolate and miserable. 

The northern provinces are, * 

" Moldavia, Wa§achia v ' Bosnia, 

Bessarabia, Servia, Dalmatia. 
Those in the middle, are, 

Bulgaria, Macedonia, ' Epirus. 

Romania, Albania, * 

The southern part, called Greece, contains 
Thessaly, Achaia, and the Morea. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Hamtts, 
or Balken mountains, Athos, Olympus, Pindus and Par- 
' nassust 

Mount Athos has a number of monasteries and church- 
es on its towering ascent, and is inhabited by thousands of 
monks and hermits, who cultivate the oliveand vineyards, 
lead an austere life, and live to a great age. 

Rivers. The Danube, called the Ister by the ancients, 
is by far the most considerable river. The other rivers 
are the Pruth^ the Drove, the Save, between Austria and 
Turkey, anrf the Dniester, between Turkey and Russia. 

Seas and Gulfs. The Black Sea, formerly called* the 
Euxtne ; the Sea of Marmora or Propontis ; the Archi* 
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pelago or JEgean sea ; the gulfs of Satanichi, Engia, and 
Lepanto. 

Straits. The Dardanelles, anciently called the Helles- 
pont, between the sea of Marmora, and the Archipelago; 
the Strait of Constantinople, or Thracian Bosphorus, be- 
tween the sea of Marmora and the Black Sea. 

The isthmus of Corinth is formed by the gulfs of Le- 
panto on the west, and Engia on the east ; it is 25 miles 
in length, and 14 in breadth. It was here the ancient 
Isthmian games were celebrated. 

Islands. The islands are very numerous ; the princi- 
pal are Candia, Negropont and Rhodes. There are also 
Zante, Cephalonia, Corfu, and others lying west of Tur» 
fcey, forming the republic of the Seven Islands. 

Towns. The chief towns are Constantinople, the cap- 
ital, Adrianople, Salonichi, Bukarest, and Belgrade. 
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Nations. x Chief Towns 
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England 
Scotland 
_ Ireland 

Norway 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Russia in > 

Europe £ 
Prussia 
Holland 
France 
Austrian ") 

Domin.3 
Switzerland 
Spain 
Portugal 
Italy 
Tut key in ' 

Europe \ 



London 

Edinburg 

Dublin 

Bergen 

Copenhagen 

Stockholm 

Petersburg 

Berlin 
Amsterdam 

Paris 

Vienna 

Berne 
Madrid 
Lisbon 
Rome 

Constantino- 
ple 
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8i 

ii 
4 

1 
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32 
5 

■n 

36 

23i 

2 
10 

16 
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169 
57 

146 

6 

74 
14 

16 

80 

275 
148 

93 

130 
63 
91 

177 

45 



Religion. 



Protestant 



\ 



Government. 



Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Greek Church 

Protestant 
Protestant 
Rom. Cath. 

Rom. Cath 

Prot. and Rom . Cath. 

Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath 
Mahpmetan- 
ism. 



Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 

Monarchy. . 

Monarchy. 
Monarchy. 
Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 

Aristocracy 
Monarchy. 
Monarchy. 
Various. 

Despotism. 
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ASIA. 

Asia is the second of the quarters of the globe ill ex- 
tent, but the first in wealth and population. 

Mountains. The Himalaya mountains, said to be 
27,677 feet high, and the highest elevation in the known 
world; the Taurus, Caucasus, Gouts, and the Altay 
mountains. 

Rivers. The most celebrated rivers are the Tigris, 
Euphrates, Jihon, Sihon, Indus, Ganges, Burrampooter, 
Irrawady, Japanese, Yangtse Kiang, Hoang Ho, Amur, 
Lena, Enisei, and the Ob. 

Seas, Gulfs and Straits. The Red Sea, or Ara- 
bian Gulf ; the Strait of Babelmandel, the Gu\fqf Persia ; 
the Caspian Sea, and the Aral; the Sea of Arabia, and the 
Bay of iBengal; the Straits of Malacca and Sunda; the 
Gulfs offiam and Tanquin ; the Chinese Sea ; the Yellow 
Sea; the Sea of Japan, and the sea of OchotsL _ 

Peninsulas. The chief peninsulas are Hindostan, 
Malacca, Corea, and Kamschatka. * 

Capes. East Cape, cape Lopatka, and cape Comorin. 

The Isthmus of Suez joins Asia to Africa. 

Islands. In the Archipelago, near the Asiatic shore, 

are Mytilene, Scio, Samos, Rhodes and Candia, already 

noticed in the European description, and Cyprus in the 

Levant Sea. 

The Maldvoe and Laccadvve islands, and Ceylon, in the 
Indian Ocean. 

In the bay of Bengal are the Andaman and Nicobar isles. 
To the eastward are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Moluc- 
cas or Spice Islands, Celebes, the Manillas or Philippin% 
islands, Hainan, Formosa, Leoo Keoo isles, Japan isles, 
Jesso, Saghalien, and the Kurile isles. 

Asia comprehends Turkey in Asia, Russia in Asia, 
Independent Tartary, Persia, Arabia, India, divided into 
Hindostan or the peninsula within the Ganges, and the 
Birman empire, Malacca and other States, or the peninsula 
beyond the Gang es, the Chinese empire, and the empire 
of Japan. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Turkey in Asia comprises the countries so well known 
in history by the names of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo- 
Umia, Chaldea, and Syria. 

F ■ . - :. 
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Asia Minor, or Lesser Asia, is now called Natolia. 
It lies between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
comprehends the Ancient Lydia, Pampbylia, Cilicia and 
other provinces, in which were the seven churches of 
Asia mentioned in Revelations. 

Syria is bounded north by Natolia, and extends along 
the shores of the Levant, or eastern extremity of the Med* 
iterranean, to the isthmus of Suez. It comprehends the 
ancient country of the Jews, now called Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Taurus, 
Caucasus^ Ararat, Olympus, Ida, and Libanus, all which 
have long been celebrated. 

Rivers. The principal river in Asiatic Turkey is the 
Euphrates ; next to this is the Tigris. 

The Aspaaltes, or Dead Sea, in Syria, is a lake about 
50 miles in length, on the borders of the ancien^ Canaan, 
and is supposed to occupy the ancient site of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. No fish can live in its waters. 

Islands. The principal islands are Cyprus, Mytilene, 
Scio, Samos, and Rhodes. 

Towns. The principal towns are Aleppo, Damascus, 
s Smyrna, Bagdad, Prussa and Jerusalem. Balbec and Pal- 
myra are famous for their ruins. 

Turkey is productive of the most delicious fruits, and ' 
particularly of drugs, gums, medicinal herbs, and odorif- 
erous flowers. 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Russia in Asia, formerly called Siberia, embraces an 
extent of country larger than all Europe. r 

It is divided into two great governments, that of Tobolsk 
in the west, and Irkutsk in the east. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Ob, the Enise% % 
the Lena, and the Irtish, a larger river than the Ob before 
their junction. 

Lakes. The Caspian Sea is properly a vast lake. It 
receives a number of large rivers, but has no visible outlet. 
Baikal is the next most considerable lake. It is 350 miles 
in length, and abounds with seals and various kinds offish. 

Towns. Astrachan is the principal city in Asiatic Rus- 
sia ; the other most considerable towns are Tobplsk % Koli* 
^ixan, Omsk, and Irkutsk. 
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Produce. The produce of the north co sists of fuwr 
and skins ; in the south there is abundance of fruits and 
wine. 

Islands. ' The Kurile Islands belong to Asiatic Russia, 
several of which are volcanic. 

INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Independent Tartary is celebrated as the seat of the 
most ancient Persian kingdom. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Jihon and the 
Sihon. 

Lakes. The lake or sea of Aral is about 200 miles in 
length. Its waters are salt like those of the C asp La. 
It is surrounded with sandy deserts. There are many 
saline lakes in the vicinity 

Samarcand is the capital. Balk is also a distinguished 
city, and is the chief seat of commerce between Great * 
Bucbaria and Hindostan. 

PERSIA. 

The singular features of Persia are mountains and des* 
erts; rivers and trees are Very uncommon. 

Cities. The chief cities are Ispahan, the capital, Shi- 
ras and Gombroon, near which is (he island of Ormus, at 
the entrance into the Persian gulf. 

From Persia are brought silks, carpets, leather, and 
gold and silver lace. ^ 

" ARABIA 

Arabia is divided into three parts ; Arabia Petrea, or 
Stony; Arabia Deserta, or Desert; and Arabia Felix, 
or Happy. 

. Stony Arabia is a small province north of the Red Sea, 
between Egypt and Syria. Arabia, the Desert, is the 
middle part of the country, the inhabited parts of which 
lie on the borders of the Red Sea. Arabia Happy com- 
prises the south-west part of the country. 

Mountains. Horeb and Sinai, mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures, are the most noted mountains, situated be- 
tween the narrow branches of the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea. On these mountains are many chapels and 
cells, possessed by monks. 
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Arabia is almost wholly destitute both of forests and of 
rivers. 

Towns* The chief towns are Mecca, Medina, Jedda, 
Mocha, Sana, and Muscat 

Arabian horses are much esteemed. Camels and drom- 
edaries, are the common beasts of burden. Arabia pro- 
duces many costly gums, a great variety of fruit, and 
large quantities of the finest coffee. 

INDIA. 

India is that extensive tract of country situaCed between 
Persia and China. It was anciently divided into India 
within the Ganges, now called Hindostan, and India 6c- 
yond the Ganges, comprehending the Birman empire, and 
the kingdoms of Siam, Laos, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Cambodia, and Malacca. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Hindostan is divided into four sections; 1. Gangetic 
Hindostan, comprehending the countries on the Ganges ; 
2. Sindetic Hindostan, including the countries on th? In- 
dus; 3. Central Hindostan, comprehending the middle 
provinces ; 4. Southern Hindostan, or Deccan, the 
western coast of which is called Malabar, and the eastern, 
Ceromandel. 

British India consists of certain immense territories on 
the banks of the Ganges, of which Calcutta is the capital ; 
of other territories on the coast of Coromandel, of which 
Madras is the capital ; extensive regions in the south, of 
which Seringapatam is the capital : Bombay and the island 
of Ceylon. . 

Mountains. The chief mountains are the Gauts. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Indus, Ganges, 
and the Burrampooter. 

Bays, &c. Bay of Bengal, and Gulf of Cambay. 

Cape Comorin is the most noted cape. 

Islands. The principal island is Ceylon. The Mal- 
dives and Laccadives on the west of Hindostan are nu- 
merous, but unimportant. 

Towns. Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Cashmere, Banares, 
Seringapatam, Surat, Bombay, and Goa. 

The chief productions are rice, cotton, diamonds, cali- 
coes, silk, indigo and saltpetre. 
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THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birman empire is separated from H in dost an by a 
very narrow range of mountains, but the disposition of the 
two people are extremely different. The Birmans are a 
lively, inquisitive race, irascible and impatient. 

The Irrawady is the most considerable river, from one 
to four or five miles wide. 

The forests in this empire are large and numerous ; 
the teak tree is lord of them; it is much used in ship build- 
ing, and is thought superior to the European oak. 

Here are rich mines of gold, silver and previous stones. 
The rubies of Pegu are particularly celebrated. 

Towns. Ummerapoora is the capital. Ava^ the former 
capital, and Pegu, are now going to decay. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin; but 
silver in bullion, and lead, are current-among them. 

Siam. The kingdom of Siam is situated in a large 
vale between two ridges of mountains* 

It is watered by the river Meinam, which signifies the 
mother of waters. The trees on the banks of this river 
are finely illuminated with swarms of fire -flies, which 
emit and conceal their light as unitormly a» if it proceed- 
ed from a machine of the most exact contrivance. r 

Laos is a fiat country. It furnishes the best benzoin* 
and the finest musk*; also gum-lac, gold, silver, rubiejs, 
and emeralds of a large size. 

Cambodia is celebrated for the Gamboge, or Gamboge 
gwn. The capital, of the same name, is an inconsiderable 
city, of only one street, with a temple. 

Malacca is a large peninsula, containing several prov- 
• ioces. The inhabitants are called Malays or Malayans. 

These countries produce abundance of rice, and abound 
in wild elephants, tigers, and monkies. 

CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese empire, the most ancient and populous in 
the world, consists of three principal divisions ; viz. China 
Proper, Chinese Tartary, and the region of Tibet. < 

China Proper, extends from the great wall in the north, 
to the sea of China in the south. The chief rivers are 
the Yangtse Kiang, and the Hoang Ho. 

The imperial canal intersects China from north to 
sooth, and employed 30,000 men forty-three years for its 
' construction. F 2 
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Cities. The chief cities are Pekin, Nankin, and 
Canton. China has rich mines of all the precious metals* 
It produces abundance of grain, rice, fruit, and cotton. 
Tea is the principal article of export, of which vast quanti- 
ties are sent to England and America. Canton is the 
chief port for foreign trade. 

Chinese Tartary is inhabited chiefly by the Eastern 
and Western Moguls. The chief river is Amur. Cashgar 
u one of the most considerable towns. T^e. island 
Saghalien belongs to Chinese Tartary. 

Tibet is an extremely elevated country, but very little 
known. It is bounded and intersected by extensive chains 
of mountains, of a prodigious height, and covered with 
perpetual snow. Lassa is the chief town. 

Seas. The seas contiguous to the Chinese empire, 
are the Yellow Sea, the sea of Japan, and the sea ofOchotsk. 

Islands. The most considerable islands are Hainan 
and Formosa. The isles of Leoo Keoo constitute a civ- 
ilized kingdom tributary to China. The small island and 
town of Macoa belong to the Portuguese. 

EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

The Empire of Japan, situated near the eastern extrem- 
ity of Asia, consists of three principal islands, Niphon, 
Kiusiu, and Sikokf, with a number of others of inconsider- 
able extent. 

The principal mountain is that of Fusi, covered with 
snow throughout the year. . There are several volcanoes. 

Towks. Jeddo, the residence of the Emperor, and 
Miaco, in Niphon ; Nangasaki, in Kiusiu. 

The Japenese export copper in bars, laquered ware, &c. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
Australasia, so called, comprehends New Holland, with 
all the islands that are or may be discovered within 20 
degrees to the west, and within 25 degrees to the east of it. 
They are, 

1. New Holland * 

2. New Guinea, or Papua and the Papuan isles. 

3. New Britain, New-Ireland, and the Solomon Me*. 

4. New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides. 

5. New Zealand. 

% Fan DiemanU Land. 

•See Map of the Work. 
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Polynesia, so called, comprehends those numerous 
collections of islands widely dispersed in the Pacific 
Oceans. They are, 

1. The Pelew Islands. 

2. The Ladrone Islands, the principal of which are 
Guan and Tinian. 

3. The Caroline Islands, the largest of which are 
Hogolen anj) Yap. 

4. The Sandwich Islands, discovered hy Capt. Cook, 
at one of which, Owhyhee, he lost his life. 

5. The Marquesas, which are very numerous. 

6. The Society Islands about 60 or 70 in number, the 
largest of which is Otaheite. 

7. The Friendly Islands and the Fejee Islands. 

8. The Navigator's Islands, the principal of which is 
Maouoa. 
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AFRICA. 

■* Africa is a large peninsula connected with Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez. In extent it is the third of the grand 
quarters of the globe, being less than Asia or America, 
and larger than Europe. Its most striking feature consists 
in its immense deserts, devoted to perpetual solitude and 
desolation. 

Mountains. The chief mountains are the Atlas, the 
Mountains of the Moon, the mountains of Sierra Leona, 
and the Table Mountain of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Rivers. the principal rivers are the Nik, Niger, 
Senegal and Gambia. Africa baa no inland seas, and bat 
one lake of any consequence, — that of Moravi. 

Capes. The most noted capes are Bon, Guardefui, 
Corientes, Good Hope, Negro, 3 Points, FercJ and Blanco, 

Gulfs and Bays. Tbe gulfs of Sidra and of Guinea; 
the bay of Lorenza, and Table Bay, near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Africa may be considered in the following -order, viz. 
Barbary, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, the Eastern Coast, the 
Cape Colony of Good Hope, the Western Coast, and Inte- 
rior Africa. 

Barbary comprehends almost the whole of the northern 
boundary of Africa. 

Egypt is a narrow vale on both sides of the Nile, 
bounded by parallel ridges of mountains or hills. It is 
divided into Upper and Lower Bgypt, which last compre- 
hends the Delta, famed for its fertility. The chief cities 
are Cairo, the capital, Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta. 
Rain is a very uncommon phenomenon in Egypt. 

Islands. The chief islands belonging to Africa, are 
Madagascar, Bourbon, Isle of France, the Comoro Isles, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Annabon, St. Thomas, Fernando Po, 
Cape Verd, Canary, Madeira, and the Azores or Westera 
Islands. 
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SUMMARY 

OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLDv 

Europe, as it is supposed, contains 180,000,000 

Asia, including Australasia and Polynesia, 500,000,000 

Africa, 50,000,000 

America, 35,000,000 



The World, 765,000,00a 
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QUESTIONS 

TO BE ANSWERED BY THE PUPIL. 



It will not be sufficient that the pupil for once is able to answer 
these questions ; they ought to be put to him by his Instructor, 
repeatedly, from time to time, till the answers shall become as 
familiar to him, as the numbers of his Multiplication Table. 

(QUESTIONS IN GEOGUAPAY. 

1. What is Geography? 

2. What is a Continent ? 

3. What is an Island? 

4. What is a Penms*a? 

5. What is an isthmus ? 

6. What is a Cape ? 

7. What is a Volcano ? 

8. What is Lava ? 

9. What are Minerals? 

10. What is an Ocean? 

11. What is a Sea? 

12. What is a Lake? 

13. What is a Gulf or Bay? 

14. .What is a Strait ? * 

15. What is a Channel? 

16. What is a Sound ? 

17. What is a Creek? 

18. What is a Cataract ? 



19. What is a Map? 

20. What is the Axis of the Earth ? 

21. What is the Equator, or Equinoctial Line ? 

22. What is a Hemisphere ? 

23. What is the Ecliptic ? 

24. What are the Tropics ? 

25. What are the Polar Circles ? 

26. What is a Meridian ? 

27. What is a Degree ? 

28. What is the Latitude of any place ? 
29., What is the Longitude of any place ? 

30. What is the Horizon ? 

3 1 . What are the Cardinal Points ? 
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32. What is the Atmosphere ? 

33. What is Wind?, 

34. What is Climate ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

1. Which contains the most land, the Eastern, 6r 
Western Hemisphere? 

2. The Equator divides the glbbe into two hemis- 
pheres, viz. the Northern and Southern; which of 
these contains the most land ? 

3. Where is it the two continents approach the near- 
est to each other ? 

4. Which extends the farthest south, Cape Horn, or 
the Cape of Good Hope ? 

5. Which of the four general divisions of the eartfc 
is the largest 1 

6. How is America separated from Europe ana 
Africa? ' 

7. 4 How is the Pacific Ocean situated with respect to 
Asia and America ? 

8. What sea lies between Europe and Africa? — be- 
tween Africa and Asia ? 

9. How is Africa united to the main continent of land 7 

10. How is Asia situated with respect to Europe ? * 

11. How is Europe situated with respect to Africa? 

12. How is Afric^situated with respect to Asia ? 

13. How is North. America situated with respect to 
Europe? \ * 

14. How is South America situated with respect to 
Africa? 

15. Which is the largest, North or South America? . 

16. Which is the largest, South America, or Europe ? 

17. What two large bays are those in N. America ? 

18. Which is Ihe broadest, Africa or South America: 
where crossed by the equator ? 

19. Which is the broadest, the Isthmus of Suez, or 
the Isthmus of Darien? 

20. How is New Holland situated, and what is its 
magnitude compared with Europe? 

21. How is the Indian Ocean situated? 

22. What large Island is that situated directly north 
of New Holland? 

23. itow many degrees is the equator from each pole? 

24. How is Madagascar situated ?— St. Helena ? ^ 
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25. Into what ocean does the Bay of Bengal open ? 

26. What part of South America is that called Terra 
Firraa? 

27. What part of N. America is that called Labrador ? 

28. How is the Gulf of Mexico situated? — What 
large island is that at the mouth of it? 

29. tn what Ocean are the Cape Verd Islands — the 
Azores ? — Madeira ?— and the Canary Islands ? 

SO. Which of these gronps of islands is the most 
northwardly ? — Which the most southwardly ? 

31. Are the Azores nearest to Europe, to Africa, or 
to America?- — In what latitude are they situated ? 

32. In what zone are the Cape Verd Islands, and how 
are they situated with respect to the Azores ? 

33. What groups of, islands are therein the Pacific 
Ocean ? 

34. How are the New Hebrides, the .Friendly, the 
Society, and the Navigator's islands situated with respect 

- one group to the other? 

35. What large islands are those situated on the 
equator ? 

36. What is the latitude of the island Owhyhee, 
where Capt. Cook lost his life, and to what group of 
islands does it belong ? 

- 37. Where is Tongataboo, a highly cultivated island, 
and in what latitude ? 

38. Of what does New Zealand consist, and what are 
the principal capes ? 

3& Near what parallel of south latitude is the island 
of Amsterdam? 

40. What is the latitude of the island of Desolation ? 

4 1 . What islands are there, in the Indian Ocean ? 

42. Which is the largest island, Borneo or Mada- 
gascar? 

43. In what zone ia-Nova Zembla? * 

44. Between what parallels of south latitude is the 
island New Holland situated ? 

45. What sea surrounds the "North P ole ?— the South 
Pole ? 

46. Where is Van Dieman's Land? 

47. Where is Endeavour Strait ? 

48. Does any part of Europe lie within the torrid 
zone ? 

49. Where are the Straks of Gibralter? 

50. Where is the isthmus of Darien ? 
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51. What ocean flows between Asia and America ? 

52. Where is the sea of Japan, and in what latitude ? 

53. How is the island Newfoundland situated, and in 
what latitude? 

54. How are the islands Cuba, Jamaica, and St. Do- 
mi ago situated with r&pect to each other ? 

55. How are the Falkland Islands situated? 

56. How is the most southern extremity of- Asia situ- 
ated with respect to the equator? 

57. How are the Marquesas islands situated ? 

58. How is Spitsbergen situated,. and in what latitude ? 

59. in what zone is Africa chiefly situated ? 

60* In what zone is N. America chiefly situated? — 
South America? 

61. In what zone is Asia chiefly situated ? 

62. How are the Ladrone Isles situated, and in what 
latitude ? 

63. What isle is that contiguous to the Isle of France ? 

64. The tropic of Capricorn crosses one large island, 
and that of Cancer another; what are the names of these 
islands? 

65. What isles are those situated directly south of the 
Ladrone Isles? 

66. Where is new Caledonia, and in what latitude ? 

67. How are the Pelew islands situated with respect to 
the Caroline Isles ? 

68. In what Ocean are New Ireland, New Britain, and 
Solomoa's Island ? — How are they situated with respect 
to each other ? 

69. How is Great Britain situated with respect to 
Europe ? 

70. Where is Bbering's Strait, and in what latitude ? 

71. Where and in what latitude is the island Otaheite ? 

72. How is Norfolk Island situated with respect to '' 
New Zealand ? , 

73. What sea is situated between Europe and Asia ? 

74. Where are the Fox isles ? 

75. How are the Galapagos Isles situated ? 

76. Where are the Bahama isles, and in what latitude ? 

QUESTIONS 0N # THE HAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1 . How is North America bounded"? 

2. Which is the most northward, Baffin's or Hud- 
son's Bay, and what is the latitude of each ? 
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3. How do these bays communicate with the ocean ? 

4. What great lakes or inland seas are there in 
North America? 

/ 5. Where are the Straits of Bellisle ? 

6. Where is the Gulf of California ? 

7. What sea, hays and gulf lie between North and 
South America ? 

8. How are the West India islands situated ? 

9. The principal gulfs and bays in North America, 
counted together, are* se£en in number, (all without the 
United States) what are tfieir names? 

40. Five of the large lakes discharge their waters in- 
to the' Atlantic ; what are their names, and what is the 
same of the river by which they discharge their waters? 
« 11. One of the large lakes discharges its waters into 
Hudson's, Bay by two rivers ; what is the name of the 
% lake, and what are the, names* of the rivers ? 

12. Two of the large lakes discharge their waters in- 
" to the Afctic sear; fe quired the names of the lakes and of 

the river? 

13. What river* empty into the gulf of Mexico? 

14. How is the bay of Campeachy situated? 

15. Into whafrcountry does the bay of Honduras pro- 
ject ? 

16. What island is that which the tropic of Cancer 
jtist touches on the north ? * 

17. What is the latitude of the island Bermuda, and 
what is its distance from the coast of the United States ? 

18. How are the gulfs of Mexico and California situ- 
ated with respect to each other, and what is the distance 
between them? * 

1 9. What rivers empty into Hudson's Bay ? 
# 20. Where is the river Columbia ? 

21. Is Nova §cot!a an island or a peninsula, and what 
way is it from Boston ? 

22. How is Quebec, the capital of Canada, situated, 
and what way is it from Boston ? 

23. Which is the greater distance, from Boston to 
Quebec, or from Boston to Halifax ? 

24. How i9 fort Chepawyan situated, where the Brit- 
ish trade with the Indians for furs, and in what lati- 
tude ? 

25. How is New Brunswick bounded? 

G 
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26. How far south does East Florida extend? — How 
is it bounded on the east ? how on the west ? 

27. What are the boundaries of the United States ? 

28. Which is the largest of the W. India islands ?— 
the second in magnitude ?— the third? — the fourth ? 

29. How are these four islands situated with respect 
to each other ? 

30. How are the islands of St. John and Cape Breton 
situated? 

31. East Cape, and Cape Prince of Wales are oppo- 
site one to the other; where are these capes? 

32. How is the gulf of St. Lawrence bounded towards 
the Atlantic? ♦ 

33. Which of the large lakes is the most southwardly ? 
—-which the most northwardly ? 

34. A What is the boundary between the United States 
and Louisiana ? . 

35. Where does the river Unjigah have it?, rise?— 
Where does it empty ? ' ', i " % * ' 

'36. What inlands are there on the Western Coast ? 

37. How is the city Ha v anna situated ? — Kingston ?— 
St. Domingo? 

38. How is the city Vera Cruz situated ? — Acapulco ? 
—what is the distance between these two places? 

39. How is the city, of Mexico situated, and in what 
latitude? ; 

40. What river empties into the northern extremity 
of the gulf of California ? 

41. Where is Nootka sound? 

42.' What towns arc situated on the river Bravo ? 
4& In what latitude are Bhering's Straits ? 

44. What is the southern extremity of Greenland call- 
ed ?— of California ? 

45. Where is Cape Sable ?— Cape Race ? 

4(f. Which of the large lakes lie north and which 
80i?th of the 50th parallel of N. latitude? 

47*. M 6f what country is St. Augustine the capital ?~ 
How is it situated, and in what latitude ? 

48. Where ate the Stony Mountains ? 

49. Where are the Turk's Islands, so famous for the 
production of salt? 

50. Name over the principal Caribbee Islands. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE HAP OF THE IT. STATES. 

1. What are the boundaries of the United States, as 
established previous to the acquisition of Louisiana ? 

2. Between what parallels of latitude is the territory 
of the United States situated ? 

3. Winches the largest of the great lakes, and which 
the least ? . 

4.* Which is the most southwardly, and which the 
most eastwardly ? 

5. Which is situated wholly within the territory of 
Ae United States ? . - 

6. What is that river by which the lakes discharge 
their superfluous waters into the ocean ? 

* 7. What is that river which forms the western boun- 
dary pf the United States ? 

8. What is that lake situated between the States of 
* Vermont and New- York ? 

9. Which is the most northwardly, Delaware or 
Cbesapeak bay ? 

10. Which is the most northwardly, Albemarle or 
Pamlico sound? 

11. Between which of the lakes are Niagara falls ? 

12. Where are the Straits jfrichiilirnakkinak ? 

13. Whe re is Lake S t. Clair ? 

14 How is N. York bounded? 15 How is Albany the capital, sit- 
uated, and in what latitude ? 

16 — Pennsylvania bounded ? • .17— Philadelphia situated; lati 

18 — Ne w- Jersey bounded I 19— Trenton situated ; lat. I 

20— Delaware bounded? 21— Dover situated j lat. ? * 

22— Maryland bounded ? 23 — Baltimore situated ; lat. ? 

24— Virginia bounded ? 25 — Richmond situated ; lat ? 

26— N. Carolina bounded ? 27— Newbern situated ; lat. ? 

28— S. Carolina bounded ? 29— Charleston situated ; lat. ? 

30— Georgia bounded ? 31— Savannah situated; lat? 

32— Miss isippi bounded ? 33— Natches situated ; lat. ? 

34— Tennessee bounded ? 35 — Knoxville situated ; lat.? 

36— Kentucky bounded ? 37— Frankfort situated ; lat. ? 

38— Ohio bounded ? 39— Marietta situated $ lat. ? 

40— Michigan bounded ? 41— .Detroit situated 5 lat. ? 

42— Indiana bounded ? 43 — Vincennes situated » lat ? 

44. What rivers empty into the Missisippi ? 

45. What two rivers, flowing together, constitute the 
Ohio? 

46. What riyers empty into the Ohio? , . :■ ^ 
'47. Where tas the Wabash its source, * wt * 

course, and into what river or sea does it empty ^ 
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THE SAME QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE FOLLOWING 
RIVERS. 



48 Great Miami ? 

49 .Cumberland ? 

50 Scioto ? 
£1 Great Kanhawa 

52 Kentucky? 

53 Genessee ? 

54 Muskingum? 

55 Licking? 

56 Tennessee? 

57 Big Sandy? 

58 Yazoo? 

59 Susquehannah ? 
60 -Duck? 

61 Tombecbee? 

62 Holston ? 

63 Apalachicola ? 

64 Polo w mack ? . 

65 Hudson I ' 

66 Delaware ? 



67 Rappahaiuiock ? 

68 James ? 

69 Chowan ? 
? 70 Flint? 

' 71 Savannah ? 

72 Roanoke ? 

73 Altamaha? 
JT4, Tar ? 

75 Salilla? 

76 Pedee? •' 

77 Ogechee ? 
78. Cape Fear ? 

79 Edisio? 

80 Elk ? 

, 81 Neus? 

82 St. Mary? 

83 Dan ? 

84 Appomattox? 

85 Black ? 



86 Juniata ? 

87 Kaskaskia? 

88 Sandusky? 

89 Missouri? 

90 Miami of the 
Lakes ? 

91 Clinch? 

92 Little Miami? 

93 Green ? * 

94 .Illinois I 

95 Cayahoga? - 

96 Utawas I 

97 Chaudiere/ » 

98 French Creek ? 

99 St. Francis ?* 

100 Ottisconsin? 

101 Tippacanoe?\ * 

102 Fox?- 

103 Alabama?- 



104. What towns are* situated on the Hudson ? 

105. What towns are situated on the Ohio ? 

106. What towns are situated on the Delaware ( 

107. What towns are situated on JLhe Missisippi ? 

108. Where is Chilicethe, and how situated ? 



THE SAME QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING TOWNS. 



309 Louisville? 

110 Nashville? ' 

111 Athena ? 

112 Oswego? 

113 Plattsburg? 
314 Utica? 

115 Lexington? 

116 Pittsburg? 

117 Brownsville? 

118 St. Louis ? 

119 Fredericksburg? 

120 Amboy? 

121 Lewistown ? 
l%% Petersburg ? 
123 St. Genevieve? 



124 Bangor? 

125 Banton Rouge? 
126" Montreal? 

127 Fort Maiden? 

128 Raleigh ? 

129 Camden? 

130 Fayetteville ? 

131 Miiledgeville? 

132 Salisbury? 

133 Kingston? 

134 Mobile? 

135 St. Augustine ? 

136 Beaufort? 

137 New-Madrid? 
138~Machiast' 



139 Alexandria ? 

140 Castine? 
,141 Augusta? 
A 142 Wilmington ? 

143 Rome it \. 

144 Hudson? ' 

145 Ticonderoga ? • 

146 York? 

147 Kingston? 

148 Crown Point I 

149 Pensacola 

150 New-Orleans? 

151 Annapolis ? 

152 Edenton ? 



153. What States are situated between the 30th and 
35th parallels of N. latitude ? 

154. What States are situajted between the 35th and 
40tb paralleja of N. latitude? 
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i ii. What States aire 'fe'teVsecfeil t>y thfe ioih parallel 
of N. latitude? f 

\ %%. Wna't States aire W. lbhgUude from Philadelphia ? 

1 5 7. What States are £. longitude from Philadelphia ? 

158. What States are bounded on the lakes? 
f5*9. What States irfc bounded on tne Missisipjpi t 
10O. What States are bounded on the Atlantic Ocean? 

. V61. Whit Sthteii are bounded oh the Ohio? 
,162. What is the State back of North Carblina.f— 
Vlf^ia ?— PerihivlVahik ? 

18*. What States He West bf the Alleghany moun- 
tains ? 

164. What lafces lie to the south, what to the north, 
^hd ivhich are the lakes bisected by the 45th parallel of 
North latitude? 

165. W H^t wajr is Philadelphia from Boston ?-DeiroiJ ? 
• 1 h§. What bZy is t)e ttoii from, Philadelphia ? 

/L67. Which fe thfe &6si southwardly, Pittsburg or 

f 168. How is the city erf Washington, the capital of the 
JSniteA Stated situated ? 
. 169. Wllich is the most southward, Cape Fear, or 

Cape Lookout? , • ♦ .. , .,.'■„ , * 

170.- What Hvep is" that which' forms a water commu- 
nication nearly the whole distance from Lake Michigan to 
the & issisippi ? 

171. Which is the largest, Cnesapeak or Delaware bay ? 

1 72. In what State is Chesapeak bay chiefly situated ? 
17 'i In what State ha? it Its mouth* ? t 

174. Where is Cape Hatteras ? . 

175. What are fee capes situated at the iboath of 
Delaware Bay ? s . \ „ . 

176. Where is the Bay of £palachy ? v . ._,, . 

177. What- are the capes situated at the,mbutn bf 
Chesapeak Bay? ^ ; . 

f7fc. Where is Amelia Island ? 

1 79. Where is Cape, SJL Blaise ? ( , 

180. Where is JSt. He jena sound ?, + t h 
isi. Into what doesOcrecoc inlet enter? 

. 18?. ^eyei* Muscle Shoalp? 4* . '♦ •»•- 

1*53. What are the fiver! which flow into Chesap«ak 

Bay? . : ,,. ; . J| .', 4 . JI .,,. I| v 2 

1 84. Where is Saciet's Harbours 
G2 
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185. Which is the most southwardly, Ohio or Missou- 
ri river ? ' * , 

186. Which is the greater distance from Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE NBW-ENOEAND STATES* 

1. Between what parallels of latitude are the New- 
Enghmd States chiefly situated ? » 
. -%. How are they houoded on the west ?— the north t 
' 3. Where are the Green Mountains, and in what di- 
rection xfo they run ? v 

4. Where are the White Mountains? 

5. Which is the great or principal river of New- 
England ? 

6. What rivers empty into 'the Connecticut? 

7. What large river is that which hag* its source in 
New-Hampshire, and its mouth in Massachusetts ? * 

8. What riyers from Vermont empty into lake 
Champlain? fc _ 

9. How is the river Hudson situated with respect to 
the Connecticut, and at about what distance from it? 

10. Whete has Saco river its rise, what is its course, 
and into what sea or river does it empty ? 

THE SAME QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO EACH OF THE 
* FOLLOWING RIVERS. * 

11 Kennebeck? 18 Deerfieid?* 2$ Hackinsack? 

12 Otter Creek? ,. 19 Michiscoui? 26 Thames? 

13 Stratford;* 20 Passaick? 27 Pawtuxet? 

14 Lamoille ? 21 Onion ? v . 28 Nashua ? 

15 Amopoosuck? 22, Androscoggin) 29Chicapee? 
Iff Contoccofik? 23 Sebasticook? 50 Miller's? 
.1? Poosoomsuck ? 24 Westfield ? 

t 

31. What lake is that which lies partly in Vermont, 
and partly in Canada? . 

32. Where is Umhago Lake ? > 

33. What is the largest collection of water in New- 
Hampshire ? 

34. How is Lake George situated with respect to 
Lake Champlain? 

35. How is New-Hampshire hounded? 
3*. How is Vermont hounded ? 
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3f » How is Massachusetts bounded ? , 

38. How is the State of R^ode- Island bounded ? 

39. How is Connecticut bounded ? 

40. How is Boston situated, and in what latitude T 

41. How is Portsmouth situated, and in what latitude ? 

42. How is Portland situated, and in what latitude? 

43. What towns are situated on Connecticut river ? 

44. Wnat towns are situated on the Merrimack ? 

45. What towns are situated on Otter Creek river ? 

46. What towns are situated on Lon^Island ? 

47. * What town is that situated at tne mouth of th« 
Connecticut? 

48. Where is Montpelier, and how situated I 

THE 8AME QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE F0IX0WIKO 
TOWNS. 



49 Exeter? 

50 Brattleborough? 

51 Pittsfield"? 

52 Litchfield? 

53 Scifeuate? 

54 Concord? 

55 Hallo well? 

56 Schenectady? 

57 Williamstown ? 
*58 Worcester? 

59 Gloucester? 

.€0 New Bedford? 

61 Litchfield? 

6^ Oxford? 

63 New-York(city)? 

$4 Charlestown? 
• 65 Windsor? * 
^66 Brunswick ? 

67 Vergennesr* ' 

68 Hanover? 
$0 St. Aibans ? 
70 Pomfret ? r 

113. Where is 



71 Augusta ? 

72 Lansingburg? 

73 Greenfield? 

74 Newrtnirypbrt ? 

75 Springfield? - 

76 ProtKncetown ? 

77 Norwich? 

78 Holme's Hole ? 

79 Patterson? 

80 York? * " 

81 Keene ? 

82 Amherst? 

83 Falmouth? , 

84 Merrimack ? 

85 Middlebury? 

86 Stockbridge I 

87 Wiscsesset?' 

88 Bennington ? 
89Deerfield? , . 
90 Salem ? / 
9r Hadley > ^ 

Montauk Point ? 



92 Yarmouth? 

93 New London ? 

94 Bristol? 

95 Newark* 

96 Fairfield? 
$7 Burlington I 

98 Rutland? 

99 Walpoie? 

100 Haverhill? 

101 Plymouth r 

102 Bath ? 

103 Biddefordl 

104 Chester? 
105. Montague ? 

P 106 Ipswich ?| 
107 N. Hampton ) 
108- Barnstable ? 

109 Hartford ? 

110 Falmouth? 

111 Danbury? 
U2 Newbury? 



THE SAME QUESTIONS WITH REbPECT TO THE FOLLOW1U© 
CAPES. 

114 Pemaquid Point ?118 Sandy Point ? 122 East Chop ? 

115 Race Point? 119 CapePoge? 123 Malabar? 
216 Gay %ad? 120 Sandy Hook? 124 Cape Ann ? 
117 Small Point? 121 Elizabeth? 125 Porpoise? 

# * 126. Where ia Plum Island ? 

127. Which is the most eastwardly, Nantucket or 
Martha's Vineyard, and which is nearest to the mam lana t 
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33, What way from Chimborazo, arid bow far distant 
is Cotopaxi, a famous volcanic mountain ? 

34. Where is Porto -Bello situated ? 

35: Wher&. is Cayenne, how situated, and in what 
latitude? ' .* 

36. How is the island Juan Fernandes situated? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MA* OF EUROPE. ; 

t >• . 

K What are the boundaries of Europe? 

2. What is the most southern cape of Europe ?— The 
most northern ? . 

3. Between what parallels of latitude is Europe situ- 
ated? . ' , 

4. How many degrees of longitude does it contain ? 

5. With which of the other general divisions of tbe^ 
earth is it connected ? 

6. How is it separate d fr om Africa, and in what pari 
does it make the nearest approach to thai continent ? 

7. What mountains separate Spain from France ? 

8. What mountains separate Italy from France and 
Germany? -: ' ' 

9. What mountains bound Hungary on the north ? 

10. What mountains form the boundary in part, be- 
tween Europe and Asia ? " . * 

11. Where is Mount Blanc situated, the highest 
mountain in Europe ? 

12. Through what country and in what direction do 
the Apennines run ? * 

13. Where is»i£tBa, a famous volcano, situated ? %• 

14. Vesuvius, another of 'the volcanic mountains of 
Europe, is situated about six miles from Naples; what, 
way is it from iEtaa, and how far distant ? 

15. The third volcanic mountain is Hecla; where is 
it situated ? 

16. Where is mount Pindus 4 ? 

If. How is the German Ocean situated £ 
*8. What Is the entrance into the Baltic called? 
*9. How is the Baltic Sea separated from the German 
Ocean? . 

20. The Baltic branches out into two arms or gulfs f 
what are their names ? v 

21. In what part of Europe is ibe White Sea, fend into 
what ocean does it open? 
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22. By what country is the Baltic bowled ©a the 
ca gt? — west?— south? 

23. What bay ties between France and Spain ? 

24. Where is the Sea of Martnora situated? 

25. What gulf separates Italy from Tujekey ? 

26. Where is the Archipelago situated, and with what 
sea does it .communicate ? 

27. Where is the British Channel ? 

28: What strait communicates between the German 
Ocean, and the British Channel ? * 

29. Through what strait does the Atlantic constantly 
Bow into the Mediterranean ? 

30. Where is St. Georges Channel ? 

3 1 . Between what seas is the Strait of Dardanelles ? 
S2. Between what seas is the Strait of Constantinople 3 

33. Between what seas is the Strait of Caffa? 

34. * In what part of Europe is Lapland ? 

3$ How is Norway bounded ? 36— Hqw ia Bergen* the capital 
% situated, and in what latitude ? 

37— Sweden bounded ? 3&— Stockholm situated ; lat. ? 

39 — Denmark bounded? 40— Copenhagen situated ; lat,? 

4!— Russia bounded ? 42— St. Petersburg sit. ; lat. ? 
43— .Germany bounded ? 

44— Holland bounded ? - 45— Amsterdam situated; lat, 

46— France bounded ? £7— Paris situated ; lat. ? 

48— Aas. Domin. bounded ? 49— Vienna situated ; lat. ? 

Spain bounded I 51 .—Madrid situated; lat.? 

Portugal bounded ? 53— Lisbon situated ; lat. ? 

Switzerland bounded? v 55— Beme situated ; lat. ? 

56— 3taly bounded ? ^ 57— Rome situated ; lat. ? 
5&— Turkey (in Eur.) bounded ? 59— Constantinople sit. ; lat. ? 

*J> I. How are the British Isles situated with respect t6 
the rest of Europe ? 

62. How is London situated, and in what latitude ? 

63. Where does Jhe Danube have its rise, through 
what countries does it flow, and into what sea does it empty ? 

64. What cities and towns are situated on the Danube ? 

65. What are the principal rivers, of Spain ? 

66 W r hicht)fthe rivers rising in Spain flow through 
Portugal? 

67. In what part of Spain is the Minho ? — is it a large 
or small river ? — into what sea does it empty ? 
* 68, Where is the Guadalquiver, what is its course t 
and where does- it empty ? 

69. The same questions with respect to the Ebro ft 
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70. Whafcare; the. principal rivers of France? 

7.1. Which of these rivers empty into the bay of 
Biscay ?—»which into the Mediterranean? — and 'frhich in> 
16 the British Channel? 

72. Whatever is that which forms jhe boundary be- 
tween France and Germany ?~ where does it have its rise, 
and into what sea does it enipty ? ^ , 

73. What are the rivers of Germany ? . * /". ' 

74. Which of t£e rivers ojf Gerujany empty in tp 'the.,. 
German Ocean, and which into the Baltic sea ? ■ f 

75. What river forms the boundary between Turkey 
and Russia, and into whpt sea does it «n%jpty ? 

76. Whatrijrer forms the'ipnndary In part, between* 
Turkey and the Austrian dominions ? . * ' 

77. What are tm* p¥inc,ipal branches of the Danube?! 

78. Where does rtbe Dnieper have its rise, what town, 
is that situated near its mouth, and into w bat sea does it . 
empty ? ^* . , 

79. What river is that which empties into foe sea of 
Azof? •/, +■ ■;■■"'*; 

80. Where is the river Poland Into what >ea or gulf; 
does it empty t v 

81. What river is that on which Rome is situated ? 

82. Into what sea does , the river Dwina empty, and 
what town is that situated at its toopth ? , 

83. Beginning at the Straits of Gibralier and proceed- 
ing northward, what rivers fall into the Atlantic I name 
them in the order in which they occur. 

84. into the Bay of Biscay* • * .' T 

85. into the British Channel f . . 

,86. ■ ... into the German Ocean ? 

87. into the Baltic ? \ , * 

88* into the White Sea ? 

89. What are the tpwns situated on the Elbe ? 

90. On what river is Warsaw situated ?— Stettin ? — 
Seville? 

91. On what river is Bourdeaux situated ?— Saragos- 
sa? — Lyons? 

92. How is Oporto sitoated, .and in what latitude?— * 
Archangel, and in what latitude ? 

93. What towns are situated on the Dnieper ? I 

94. What is the communication by water through 
France, from the* Mediterranean into the Bay of Biscay ? 

95. Where is Toulon, and how situated ?"". 
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THt ftimC QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO EACH OF THE FOIv 
LOWWG CITIES OR TOWN*. « **" 

96 Malaga? 109 Nantes? . 1$2 Carthagena? 135 Brussels? 

97 Bayonne? 110 Adrianople ? 123 Dantzic? 136 Prague} 

98 Naples ? Ill Cadiz ? 124 Brest ? 137 Hague F 

99 Kochelle ? 11^ Trieste ? 125 Venice ? 138 Revel r 

100 Frankfort ? 113 Hamburg ? 126 Munich ? 139 Rochibrt ? 

101 Gottenburg?114 Edinburgh? 127 Waterford? 140 Smolensk 2 

102 Waterfowl? 115 Upsal? 128 Leghorn ? 141 Aberdeen 1 

103 Saragosaa ? 116 Riga ? 139 Montpelier? 142 .Stutgard ? 

104 Florence? 117 Calais? .130 tornea? 143 Carlscrona ? 

105 Cork? ,118 Valenoia ?• 131 Cover? 144 Genoa? 

106 Abo ? 119 Tilsit ? 132 Limerick I 145 Leipsic ? 

107 Athens ? 120 Cherson ? 133 Konigsburg ?146 Drontheim i 

108 Belgrade * 121 . St. Ubes I 134 Milan ? 147 Cracow ? 

148. In what part of Scotland is Glasgow, and bow is 
it situated with respect to Edinburgh? 

1 49. Which is the most northwardly, Madrid or Con- 
stantinople? i " '* . .. 

150. }Vhat way is Petersburg from* London? 

151. In what part of England 4s London situated, and 
in whaflatitude ? - 

1 52. What islands are in tW Baltic ? * ^ 

153. Howare the Hebrides or Western Islands situated? 

1 54. Which are the most northwardly, the Orkney, 
or Shetland Isles ? * 

155. Where are the Feroe Isles situated, and in what 
latitude? ^ 

1 56. What islands are in the British Channel ? 

1 57. What islands are in the Irish sea, between Eng- 
land and Ireland ? » - ^ 

158. Is Ivica, Minorca, or Majorca, nearest Spain ? 

* 159. Which is the 'most southwardly island, Sardinia 
or Corsica ? # 

160. How is Sicily situated, and what towns are 
there upon It ? 

161. In what direction is Malta, from Sicily, and how 
far distant ? 

162. The meridian of 25°, and the parallel of 35° in- 
tersect each * other nearly over the centre of a certain 
island ; what is the name of that island? 

163. Where is the isle of Ushant ? 

164. What islands are in the Bay of Biscay? 

* 165. Pescribe the course of the Volga; into what 
sea does it empty ? 

1 66. Where are the Lipari islands situated ? 
♦ ' H 
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167*. How is Negropont situated, and in what sea? 

168. WB8t istbe name of that cape to the north of 
Lapland ? 

1 69. What is that cape to the south of Norway ? 

170. Where is Cape la Hogne ? — Cape Clear ? 

171. What are the principal capes of Spain & Portugal? 

172. What is the most southwardly cape of Turkey ? 

173. The capitals of three kingdoms are situated very 
nearly on the parallel of 60° N~ latitude ; what are the 
names of the kingdoms antfth^ir, capitals ?, 

174. Which is the most northwardly, Copenhagen or 
Konigsburg ? 

175. Boston is between 42° and 43° N. latitude ; what 
cities in Europe are situated directly east from Boston, or 
nearly so ? 

176. By comparing the map pf the United States with 
that of Europe, which of the States does it appear aire sit- 
uated southwardly of the most southern part, of Europe ? 

177. A very noted straiten Europe, and the mouth of a 
Very distinguished river in the United States, are in the same 
latitude ; what is the name of the strait and of the river ? 

178. Which of the large lakes in the United States 
are situated in the same parallels of latitude with the 
Black sea in Europe ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

1. How is Ireland separated from England? — from 
Scotland? 

2. Where is Bristol Channel ?— The Strait of Dover? 

3. What river is that which forms the boundary in 
part between England and Scotland ? » 

4. Where is Cape Wrath ? Land's End ? Spurnhead ? 

5. Where is Camsore Point ? — Start, St. Edtnands' and 
Lizard Points ? 

6. Where is the river Thames, what is its course, and 
into what sea does it empty ? 

THE SAME QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO EACH* OF THE FOL- 
LOWING RIVERS. 

7 Humber? 

8 Shannon ? 

9 Clyde? 

10 Severn? 

11 Avon* 

12 Tay* 



13 Mersey? 18 Tyne? 


23 Medway? 


14 Trent? 19 Ouse? 


24 Barrow? 


15 Blaekwater? 20 Don? 


25 Spey ? 

26 Tweed ? 


16 Dee? 21 Weer? 


17 Wye? 22Slaney? 


2f Yare I 
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28. Where is London, and how-situated? 

29 Plymouth? 38 Birmingham ?47 Londonderry ?56 Limerick? 

30 Newcastle? 39 Deal? 48 Bristol? 57 Bath? 

31 Wexford? 40 Windsor? 49 Mandhester? 58 Cambridge ? 

32 Aberdeen? 41 Leeds? 50 Gloucester ? 59 Sheffield? ' 
33* Pool ? 42 Dublin ? 51 Glasgew ? 60 Oxford ? 

34 Dartmouth? 43 Wakefield ? 52 Liverpool ? 61 Kiddermin- 

35 Yarmouth? 44 Shields* 5Z Hull;? "" ' ater? 
3$ Tuntfridge ? 45 Waterford ? 54 Edinburgh » 

3? Cork ? 46 Portsmouth? 5$ tork ? 

. •> * ' * ■ ' * * ' 

62. Which is the largest, England or Ireland ? 

63. Betwe$p what degrees of latitude is England sit- 
uated ?■— Scotland ? — and Ireland t ' ''■ 

64. How are the Britney -Islands situated ?— The 
Western Isles?— The Shetland Is^s? 

65.^ How is i}ie Isle of Man and Anglesea situated in 
respecHoEngland^dnd Ireland, and to each other? 

66. How is the Isle of Wight situated? ' 

67. How are London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull 
situated? in respect to each other T 

* 6fc. Comparing the latitude of- London with that of 
the gulf-of St.'TLawrence on the map of N. America, 
which is most northwardly ? 

69, JVhatJs the* latitude of Edinburgh?— Dublin? 
70* < Where is Inverness, and in what latitude ? 

. - QUESTIONS 4W THE MAP OF ASIA. 

L What are the boundaries of Asia ? 

2. What is the name of its most northwardly cape ? 

3. What part of it Stretches farthest to the south? 

4. There are four considerable seas on the east and 
south-east of Asia : name them. 

5. Through what sea does the Red Sea communi- 
cate with the ocean ? 

6. Where is the sea of Aral situated 7— What way is 
it from the Caspian Sea? 

7. Between what countries is the Persian Gulf? 

8. What is that hay which divides India into two 
peninsulas, the Hither Peninsula, called Hindostan, and 
th£ Further Peninsula, comprehending the Birman and 
ot)ier empires ? 

9. Where are the Straits ofSuada, and in wliatlat. ? 

10. Where is the Malabar coast ?-what islands W. of it ? 

1 1. Where are the Andaman and Nicobar islands ? 

12. How is the island Ceylon situated ? What are its 
chief towns ? 
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13. What is that cape called which forma tire south- 
ern extremity of Hindostan ? 

14. Of what island is Manilla the capital I 

15. . Where are* the Straits of Malacca ? 

' * 16. Of what island is Batavia the capital, and in what 
latitude? 

17. Where is theisland Banca situated, so productive in tin ? 

18. How ar^ the gulfs Tonquia and Siam situated 
with respect to each other*? Into what sea, do they open J 

19. What are^those large* rivers of Asia which empty 
into the Arctic sea £< 

20. Where is the^ishirid of Saghalien r\ 

21. What is that cape called which forms thS south* 
ern extremity of Kataschatka? 

22. What rivers empty into the Aral sea ? 

23. What, rivers empty iato4he Persian Gulf? - 

24. What straits separate Asia from America! 

25. What c^ain of mountains separates Europe from 
Asia? -*, .." 

26. What chain of mountains extends aeross^fce cen- 
tre of Asia? . .,;,.. 

- 27. Where are the Caucasus fountains? ••*** * * • 

28. What is the name of the mountains in^Hindostaii; 
and how are they situated ? ^ < -v t * 

29. Where is Mount Taurus, and how situated ? * «; 

30. What pbrt of Asia takes the name of . Siberia, *nd 
to whom- does it belong ? 

31. Does any part of Asia lie within the Frigid zone ? 

32. What countries of Asia lie wkhin the Torrid fcone r 

33?— How is Turkey in Asia 34— How is Aleppo, the capital 
bounded ? situated, and in what latitude I " 

35— Russia in Asia bounded? 36— Astrachan situated i lat.? 

37— Indep. Tartary bounded ? 88— Sam arc and situated ; lat. ? 

39 — Persia bounded ? 40— Ispahan situated ; lat. ? 

41 — Hindostan bounded? 42— Calcutta situated ; lat.? 

43— Arabia bounded ? 44— Mecca situated j iat. ? 

45— Chinese bounded ? 46— Pekin situated ; lat. ? 

47. Which is the principal of the Chinese Islands ? 

48. How is Jeddo the capital of the Japan empire 
situated ? Give the rise and course of the following ri*~ 
ers, and Jthe seas, &c. into which they empty. 

49 Euphrates ? 54 Enisei ? 59 Yangste Kiang ? 

50 Amur? 55 Ganger? 60 Lena? 

51 Ob? 56 Jihoni 61 Irrawady? 

52 Tigris ? $7 Hoang Ho I 62 Irtish ? 

53 Burrampooter? $8 Indus? 63 Japanese? 
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64. Of what country is Mocha, and. how situated ? 

65 Gombroon? 76 Derbent? 87 Medina' . 97 Lahore? 

66 Madras? 77 Delhi? 88 Surat ? •• 98 Rangoon? 

67 Smyrna? 78 Goa? 89 Sana? • 99 Golconda? 

68 Suez? 79 Diarbekir? 90 Palmyra? 100 Siam? 

69 Canton? SOCambay? 91 Pondicherry? 101 Jerusalem I 

70 Bombay? 81 Bassora? 92 Pegu?' 102 Omsk? 

71 Tobolsk? 82 Nankin? 93 Bencoolen ? 103 Acheen ? 

72 Cashmere? S3 Yakutsk? 94 Nagpoitr? 304 Balk? 

73 Bagdad? 84 Cash gar ? 95. Nangasaki ? 105 Damascus? 

74 Ava? 85 Lassa? 96 Cambodia? 106 Columbo? 

75 Kolivan ? 86*Irkutsk ?. . 

107. What towns are situated oh the Ganges ? 

108. How are Canton, Calcutta, and Pekin situated 
with respect to each other ? 

109. What large islands are those situated directly 
under the equator I 

HO. How is the ^island Sumatra separated from Ma- 
lacca and Java ? 
ill. What island is that which the tropic of Cancer crosses ? 

112. How do the Japanese Islands lie from China, 
and between what parallels of latitude are they situated ? 

113. How do the Spice Islands lie from J ava ? 

1 k4. How is Nova Zembla situated, and in what latitude ? 

1 15. Where is East Cape ? 

116. How is the sea of Arabia bounded ? 

117. One of the chief cities in the United States, and 
one of the chief cities in China, are situated on the same 
parallel of N. latitude ; what are the names of these cities ? 

118. In what latitude is the great wall in China, and 
what countries does it separate I 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 

- i. How is Africa bounded ? 

2. How could it be made an island ? 

3. What isthmus unites it' to Asia ? 

4. How. is Sahara or the Great Desert situated ? 

5. Where are the Atlas mountains situated ? 

6. What is that range of mountains which runs al- 
most across Africa ? - 

7. In what part of Africa are Algiers, Morocco, Tri- 
poli and Tunis, called the Barbary States, situated I 

8. Which of these States lie without and which with- 
in the Straits of Gibralter ? 

9. Saiting up the Mediterranean, in what order do you 
approach these States ? ? 

1 0. What large rivers are ihose in the west of Africa . 

H 2 
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1 1 . Where is the riter Zaire ?— Orange riiser ? 

12. Where is Cape Verd, in what latitude, and how 
situated with respect to the riven Senegal and Gambia? * 

1 3. Where is the, river Niger, the mouth of which has 
not yet been explored ? 

14. Where has the Nile its rise, what is its course, 
and into what sea does it empty ? 

1 5. How is the coast of Guinea divided ? 

1 6. What towns are situated at the mouth of the Nile ? 

1 7. Which is the largest of the African Islands ? 

18. Where are the Comoro Isles ? 

1 9. What are the north aYid south capes of Madagascar ? 

20. Which are the* most northwardly, the Cape Verd 
or the Canary Isles ? 

21. What islands are in the Gulf of Guinea! 

22. What islands lie off the kingdom of Morocco ? 

23. Where is St. Helena, and in what latitude ? 

24. What two islands are situated £. of Madagascar ? 

25. Where is the island Cyprus, and how is it situat- 
ed with respect to Candia ? 

26. Where is the Mozambique Channel ? 

27. In what zone is Africa chiefly situated ? 

28. In what direction has Africa its greatest extent; 
from east to west, or from north to south ? 

29. What are the E. W. N. & S. capes of Africa ? 

30. Where is the Lybian Desert situated ? 

31. Where is Cape Three Points? 

32. How is Egypt situated ? . 

33. What country is that situated between the Lybian 
and the Great Desert ? 

34. Which is the most considerable lake in Africa, end 
where is it situated ? 

35. Where is the Gulf of Sidra?— The Bay of Loren- 
za?— Table Bay? 

36. What part of Africa is it the Hottentots inhabit? 

37. What are the towns situated on the river Nile ? 

38. What are the countries on the E. coast of Africa? 

39. What are the countries on Hie Western coast? 
Required the situation and lat. of the following cities and towns. 

40 Sierra Leone ? 42 Syene ? 44 Tombuctoo ? 

41 Cairo ? 43 Algiers ? 45 Cape Town ? 

Of what countries are the following towns ?— how situated ? 

46 Tangier ? 49 Zeila t 52 Oran ? 

47 Gondar ? 50 Fez ? 53 Bona ? 

48 Soos? 51 Thebes? 54 Port Dauphin f 
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THE WORLD. 

THE ancients hadtio certain knowledge of the figure 
of the earth. But later discoveries, both by astronomy 
and navigation, demonstrate the world we inhabit to be a 
large, opaque globe or ball, nearly sight thousand miles 
in diameter. In proof of this it is only necessary to no- 
tice, that various navigators have actually sailed round it. 
Of these the first was£ir Francis Drake, who, in 1580, 
completed the circumnavigation of the globe, after an 
absence of two years, ten months, and twenty days, from 
England, his native land. 

About two-thirds of the surface of the earth are cover- 
ed with water. In respect to its- universal communica- 
tion, the ocean may be regarded as one ; but for geograph- 
ical purposes it has been found more convenient to consid- 
er it as distributed into portions or parts. The greatest of 
these parts, constituting nearly one half of the surface of 
theglobe, is the Pacific Ocean, so called from the tranquil- 
lity, observed by navigators in crossing it in certain direc- 
tions. Its width is generally computed at 10,000 miles. 
Next in extent is the Atlantic, 3,000 miles wide. The In- 
dian Ocean may be reckoned the third, that is ranked in 
this class. The seas called Arctic and Antarctic, from 
their situation near the poles, are properly branches of 
the Pacific and Atlantic. They ace expansions of ice rath- 
er than of water, undissolved through successive ages. 

This distribution and proportion of land and water is an 
incontrovertible evidence of the wisdom and goodness of 
our adorable Creator ; for thus the earth is rendered a 
suitable and commodious habitation for man ; the blessings 
and advantages of commerce are augmented ; and those 
extensive seas, which afford a free intercourse between 
distant nations, are productive of the most felicitous con- 
sequences to the land, by supplying a suitable quantity of 
vapours for the formation of clouds, which, in the elegant 
language of scripture, drop down. fatness upon the wilder 
ness, while the little hills rejoice on every side. 
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AMERICA. 

IN America nature has operated on her largest scale. 
In extent it texceeds each of the other quarters of the 
worl<J. Its mountains, (except those of Thibet and Napaul, 
in Asia,) its lakes, and its rivers are unequalled on the 
globe. Most of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits and 
trees, found on the other continent, are met with here, 
and many of them in greater quantities and in higher per- 
fection. 

Notwithstanding its great extent and abundant fertility, 
America remained unknown to the inhabitants of the oth- 
er hemisphere, until about the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
conceiving the bold design of sailing to India by the west, 
procured three ships from the court of Spain, and heroic- 
ally ventured his life in prosecution of a discovery, in 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were interested. Af- 
ter a voyage of thirty-three days across the then unex- 
plored Atlantic, on the evening of October 1 1th, 1492, he 
discovered land, which proved to be one of the Bahama 
islands. In his third voyage he discovered the continent 
of South America. 

At that period America was one vast and almost entire 
wilderness, but sparingly inhabited by a people mostly 
rude and savage, collected together in tribes, thinly scat- 
tered over its immense territories. To this general char- 
acter, however, there were two very remarkable excep- 
tions ; the one in Mexico, and the other in Peru. Here 
the Indians had made some progress in civilization and the 
arts ; and although their manners were still extremely 
barbarous, they bad founded two powerful empires, . that 
of Mexico, under Montezuma, and that of Peru, govern- 
ed by a race of princes called Incas, supposed by the 
Peruvians to have been descendants from the sun. 

As the Spaniards were the first discoverers, so were 
they also the first European inhabitants who settled in 
America. Their cruelties to the natives in their first 
conquests will never be forgotten. The fame and pros- 
pect of wealth acquired by Spain, in consequence of her 
discoveries, excited the attention of the other European 
powers, particularly the Portuguese, English, French, 
and the Dutch, who also made discoveries in different 
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parts, and planted colonies. Thus was the America a 
continent, soon after its discovery, parcelled out to the 
different powers of Europe. 

Having given this brief account of the first dfscovery 
and settlement of America, we shall now proceed to a 
more particular description of its several parts. 

UNITED STATES; 

Mountains, A long and broad range of mountains, 900 % 
miles in length, and from 60 to 200 miles in breadth, 
pervades the whole territory of the,Uaited States, which 
has obtained the general name of Alleghany, dr Endless : ' 
Mountains. Their cour& is nearly parallel with the sea- 
shore, at the distance of from "50 ,to 1 30 miles- from it, % 
dividing the rivers and streams of water which fall into ■*. 
the Atlantic on the east, from those which fall info the 
lakes and the Missisippj on the west This immense chain * 
begins in Canada, near the in^utfc^f the riv^r St. Laiv- 
?ence< rTending*south-west, it forms the boundary of the 
United States, until it enters New-Hampshire. Stretch- 
ing, south ward through Vermont, *it assumes the appella- 
tion of the Green Mountains ; crosses Hudson river at % 
West Point, forming with its aVupt points what are call* 
ed the Highlands. Hence proceed a number of ridges, 
which traverse in a south western direction, New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. These ridges re- 
unite on the confines of Virginia and North Carolina, into 
one grand chain, forming what is called the Bow of the 
Alleghany. Extending to the confines of Georgia, it 
changes its name and direction, and under the appellation 
of Apalachian or Cherokee Mountains, tends doe west to- 
wards the Missisippi: 

Lakes. There is nothing in other parts of the globe 
that resembles the prodigious chain of lakes which are 
met with in America. 

Lake Superior is 1500 miles in circumference, and is * 
the largest collection of fresh ^water yet known. It is 
elear, of great depth, and abounds with a variety of ex- 
cellent fish ; such as trout, pickerel, bass, &c. It is fre- 
quently covered with fog, particularly when the wind is 
east. Storms affect this lake as much as they do the At- 
lantic ocean, the waves run as high, and the navigation is 
equally dangerous. 
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Lake Huron is the next io magnitude. Its circumfei- 
ence is about 1000 mile.s. Its fish are the same as in lake 
Superior. 

Lake Michigan communicates with lake Huron by the 
t* strait of Michillimakkinak, 6 miles wide. In this lake 
are several kinds of fish, particularly tuout of an excel- 
lent quality, weighing from 20 to 60, and even 90 pounds. 
West of this lake are large meadows said to extend to the 
#Missisippj. 
f Lake Erie is noted for having its islands and banks, at 

f the west end, so infested with rattle-snakes as to render 
it dangerous to land on them. Near the banks of the 
islands it is covered with the large pond lily, the leaves 
of which lie on the surface of the water so thick as to 
cover it entirely for many acres* together; on these* in 
the summer seasons lie myriads of water snakes, basking 
t in the sun. On this' lake;,* the American Fleet, under 
Com. Ferry, Sept. 10, 1 8 1 3, gained over the British Fleet 
' of larger force, a spletfdid and important victory. 

; Lake Ontario has in many places steep bank*; ijs south* 
* em shore is covered principally with beech, and~the lanj 
appears good. The Oswego bass, weighing from 3 to 4 
pounds, are found in this lake. 
* Lake Champlain is the largest collection of water in the 
New-England States. It is about 200 miles in length, 
and from one to eighteen in width. Its depth is sufficient 
for the largest vessels. On these waters, Sept. 11, 1814, 
Com. Mac'Donough gained a brilliant and decisive victo- 
ry over the British Fleet of superior force. 

Lake George is a clear and most beautiful collection of 

* water. It embosoms more than 200 small islands. The 

water of this lake is about 100 feet above the level of 

ldke Champlain. The portage between the two is one 

mile and a half. 

Falls of Niagara, Between the lakes Erie and Ontario 
are the famous falls of Niagara. The river here is 
more than one quarter of a mile wide, and the perpendic- 
ular pitch of the water about 170 feet, producing a noise 
which may be heard 20 and even 40 miles in favourable 
weather. 

Rivers. The Missisippi is the most distinguished river, 
not only of the United States, but of all North America. 
It is more than 3000 miles in Jength, from 1 to 2 .miles 
wide, and of uncommon depth. Its navigation is at- 
tended with many difficulties and dangers, from the sud- 
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den crooks and bends in the river, the falling in of it? 
banks, and more especially from the. sawyers, so called, 
which are trees, whose roots have by some means become- 
fastened to the bottom of the river, in such a manner, 
that, from the continual pressure of the current, they re- 
ceive a regular vibratory motion, from the resemblance 
of which to that of a saw mill, they have derived their 
name. Their motion is sometimes very quick, and if they 
strike a boat, it is immediately upset or dashed to pieces. 
Trees firmly bedded in the mud are called planters. Ves- 
sels are from 5 to 30 days on their passage up to JVew- 
OrUans, 87 miles ; although, with a favourable wind, they 
will sometimes descend in 12 hours. From New-Orleans tb 
Notches, 3 10 miles, the voyage requires from 60 to 80 days. 
Sbips rarely ascend above that place. It is navigable for 
boats, carrying about 40 tons, and rowed by 18 or 20 
men to the falls of St. Anthony. From New-Orleans to 
the Illinois, the voyage is performed in about 8 or 10 
weeks. Many of these difficulties, however, now, are 
happily overcome, and much time is gained, by the suc- 
cessful introduction of steam-boat navigation. This river 
overflows its banks in the spring, and lays the country 
for many miles in extent unler water* 

The Missouri, usually accounted a tributary to the 
Mississippi, is however the principal stream. It is longer, 
broader, and deeper than the Mississippi before their con- 
fluence, and affords a njore extensive navigation. This riv- 
er is remarkable for the muddiness of its waters, which 
quality it imparts to the Missisippi. 

The Ohio is a most beautiful river, 1033 miles in length, 
and about one quarter of a mile in width, formed by the 
confluence of Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, both of 
which are navigable. Its current is gentle, its waters are 
very clear, and its navigation easy and uninterrupted, ex- 
cept at the rapids, near Louisville, where the river descends 
about 10 feet in the distance of one mile and a half. In 
spring-tides vessels pass down these rapids in safety, but 
cannot ascend. 

The Connecticut is the great river of New-England. It 
" is navigable for sloops to Hartford, 50 miles, and by means 
of canals, for boa!* to the foot of Fifteen Mile Falls, 250 
miles above Hartford. Its wliole length is about 400 miles. 
The Hudson is a remarkable straight river. It me |* 
the tide at Albany, 160 miles from the sea, and is «*« i ^ 
navigable for sloops. Its length is 250 miles. ad° 
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miles from the ocean, at the month of this river, is the 
island of Manhattan, on which stands the city of New-York, 
■■ . The Delaware is a large navigable river* It admits 
ships of the line to Philadelphia, about 120 miles from the 
sea, and small craft to Trenton fells,- and boats of harden 
400 miles farther. Delaware bay, into which this river 
flows, js 60 mile? in length, and about 30 miles in breadth 
in its broadest part. It is 20 miles wide between the 
capes, where it opens into the Atlantic ocean. 

The Susquehannqh is a large river, formed by two 
mam branches. Its navigation is difficult for the first 20 
miles, on account of rapids, after which it is beatable 
almost to its sources. Ckesapeak bay, into which this 
river empties, is 200 miles in length, and from 7 to 18 
miles wide. It. affords many commodious harbours, and is 
of safe and easy navigation. It U 12 miles wide between 
the capes. - . 

. The Potowmack is a noble and majestic river, 7 miles 
wide at its mouth, and is more than a mile wide at Alexan- 
dria, 290 miles from the sea. It is navigable to George- 
town, a distance of about 300 miles. The locks and canals 
constructed on these rivers will be noticed in their places, 
as also the other large rivers in the United States. 

Face of the Country. East of the Alleghany range of 
mountains the country gradually descends to the Atlantic* 

The sea-coast of the United States is, at least, 1 400 miles 
in extent. . It is various, unequal, 4 and occasionally hilly 
towards the north ; but south from Long Island, ihe whole 
coast for many miles back into the country, is a fiat, sandy 
plain, but little elevated above the level of the ocean. 
West of the mountains the country is in some parts moun- 
tainous, but is more generally level, particularly north of 
the Ohio, or is gently undulating, and abounds with nat- 
ural meadows, of great extent, which are entirely destitute 
Of trees, but covered with grass. 

Climate. The climate of the United States is subject 
to the extremes of heat and cold, and to frequent, sudden, . 
and great changes in the weather, and in the temperature 
of the air. Not only the cold in winter, hut the heat in 
summer, are greater than in the countries of Europe, sit- ' 
uated under the same parallels of latitude. 

In the Northern States, the Mercury in Farenheit's ther- 
mometer sometimes sinks to* 20 p below 0, or zero, in the 
winter. The earth is usually covered with snow 3 or 4 
months, and the use of sleds and sleys is almost universal. 
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In the Middle States, throughout Pennsylvania, New* 
Jersey, and Maryland, the winters are shorter than in 
the Northern States, and the snows less abundant an£ r 
more transient. They rarely last longer than 15 or 20 
days. The weather is variable, and subject to continual 
changes of fro9t and rain. The cold, however, occasion- 
ally, is very severe, but of Jess duration, ^ At Philadel- 
phia, the mercury sometimes sinks to dor 8 degrees he- 
low zero! The Delaware, notwithstanding its tide of 6 
feet, and its breadth of a mile, is sometimes frozen over 
in 24 hours, and remains thud fixed, almost every winter, 
20 or 30 days, at one or two intervals. 

In the Southern States the duration and intenseness of 
the cold decrease in the same proportion as the latitude. 
The parallel of the Pot<#vmack, or more exactly that of 
the Petapsco, forms a distinguishing line in this respect. 
The dominion of snow is bounded here j. and he who trav- 
els southward may notice the sley before almost every 
farmer's door, till he descends the steeps at the. foot of 
which rolls the Petapsco, after which he wijl see that ve- 
hicle no more. This quarter, however, is exposed to oc- 
casional severe frosts, and to snow, which hasheen known 
to fall 2 or 3 feet at Norfolk in one night. The mercury 
at Charleston sometimes descends to 20 degrees, and the 
earth is frozen to the depth of two or three inches. But 
these frosts and snows are of short continuance. Warmth 
predominates, even in winter, and the weather is mostly 
soft and mild. The country to the westward of the Al- 
leghany mountains is more equable in temperature than 
the same parallels of latitude on the eastern aide, and the 
mean annual heat is greater. > 

Seasons. Autumn in the United States is the finest 
season of the year. The temperature of the air is then 
most agreeable, and the weather, through September, 
October, and part of November, is generally .settled and 
serene. In the spring, the weather is variable, and often 
exceedingly unpleasant! Warm days, succeeded by cold 
nights, alternately thawing and freezing the surface of 
the earth ; bleak westerly winds, followed by warm, hu- 
mid winds from the south, or damp chilly winds from the 
east, mark this season of the year. An American spring 
differs widely from an European spring. 

Winds. The most prevalent winds in the Atlantic 
States are the north-west, north-east and south-west. 

I 
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North* west winds are dry, and accompanied with a rapid 
evaporation ; consequently, in summer, are cool, and re- 
freshing, and in winter, very cold. North winds are not 
very frequent, but are always cool, or cold. North-east 
winds are common in all seasons except the summer 
months, and -are accompanied with a chilling dampness, 
occasioning the most disagreeable sensations. A south- 
oast wind, especially in the Northern and Middle States, 
seldom fails to produce rain in twelve hours, and often 
blows a tempest. A south wind is usually warm, and 
often attended with /am. 

Storms. The most violent and long continued storms, 
in the Atlantic States, are - from, the north-east. It is a 
curious fact, that these storms usually begin at the south- 
west, somewhere about the gulf of Mexico, and proceed 
along the American coast, to the north-east, at the rate 
sometimes of about 100 miles in an hour. Dr. Franklin 
was the first who made this observation. The memora- 
ble snow-storm in February, 1802, is a remarkable con- 
firmation of this fact At Charleston, in South Carolina, 
the storm began of a Sunday, about 3 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. All that day at Boston was calm and pleasant, 
and continued so till 11 at night, when it grew cloudy. 
About 1 o'clock the next morning the storm commenced. 
At Hallowell in Maine, the same morning, the sun rose 
clear. The air became cloudy in about a -quarter of an 
hour ; the snow began about 1 1 o'clock, and in two hours 
the storm became furious. The shipwrecks during this 
storm were numerous and dreadful. 

Tornadoes. Tornadoes, in the United States, attended 
with thunder, lightning,, hail^ and tempest, are not unfre- 
quent. These whirlwinds move in narrow veins, about 
half a mile broad, and 8 or 10 miles in length. Within 
these limits they often twist off and lay level the largest 
trees, and their course through a forest is like that of a 
reaper through a field, 

Quantity of water falling in rain. The quantity of wa- 
ter falling annually in snow and ram, in the United 
States, is from 42 to 48 inches ; that in Europe is about 
one third less ; in England, particularly, it is estimated at 
24 inches. Still the United States are the most subject to. 
drought, owing to the remarkable dryness of our atmos- 
phere. Evaporation likewise is more rapid in Amer- 
ica than in Europe, and the air is much more highly 
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charged with electric fluid ; thunder is louder, and 
lightning is more vivid, and accidents from lightning 
more frequent But notwithstanding we have more rain 
in this country than in Europe, we have also, what could 
hardly be expected, at the same. time, more fair weather. 
For ah hough the quantity of rain here is greater, the 
number of rainy days is less. The inference is, that raid 
in this country falls in more copious showers than in the 
countries of Europe. 

The superior dryness of our atmosphere, compared 
with that of England, has been illustrated' by *dDr. Frank- 
lin by a very curious experiment. He had a mahoggny 
box made with the greatest nicety, containing drawers 
which fitted exactly, and were very tight at London ; te- 
ing brought to Philadelphia they became too loose;,. but 
when sent back to London they became tight as before. 

Earthquakes. There are numerous proofs tna£ earth- 
quakes have been violent in various parts of America, 
Nearly fifty have been noticed in the New-England States, 
since the settlement of the first English colony at Plynv 
outn, in 1620. Of these, five have been particularly. 
Years, memorable, as being much heavier than the 
1 638. rest. They have all commenced with an un- 
1658 dujatory motion, in a direction from north* 
1663 west to south-east, the central course of which, 
1727 or place of greatest violence, has been in a 
1755 line coinciding nearly with lake Ontario and 
the mouth of Merrimack river, extending southward 
to the Potowmack, and northward to the St. Lawrence. 
The whole country within ^hese limits has been repeat- 
edly shaken, most violently about the middle, and least to- 
wards the south-west and north-east boundaries. In those 
hve before mentioned as being particularly memorable, 
the violence of the shocks was such'as to cause the bells 
in churches to ring ; many chimnies were thrown down, 
and in some instances houses ; furniture dropped from the 
shelves on which it stood ; the earth in many places was 
rent, and quantities of sand thrown out, of a highly sul- 
phurous smell. Some remarkable alterations were bin 
served in wells and springs of water about the time of 
these earthquakes. In some, the quality, of the water was 
altered ; in others, the quantity. New springa were 
opened, and old ones dried up. . 

The winter of 1811 and 12, was distinguished *7 "*?. 
number, frequency, and extent oft ^f^*^fT 
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tbe southern and western parts of the United States, from 
New-York to the Floridas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Missisippi. Eighty-nine shocks were counted in the 
course of seven days. New Madrid was so extremely 
agitated as to be deserted by the inhabitants. 

Soil and Productions. The soil, though of various 
descriptions, is generally fertile. West of the Alleghany 
mountains it is excellent ; the low country in the South- 
ern States is the least fertile part. 

New-England is a fine grazing country ; hence, beef, 
butter, and cheese, aae great products of the Northern 
States: Indian corn is the most extensively cultivated of 
any kind of grain. The grand staples of the Middle 
States are wheat and tobacco ; those of the Southern 
States are cotton and rice; those of the Western States 
are wheat and hemp ; those of Louisiana, cotton -and 
sugars ,# 

^Minerals, Fossils,, ■ &c. Iron abounds in many parts of 
the United States. There is a copper mine which is 
worked in New- Jersey. Great quantities of copper also 
have been found in the country bordering on Lake Supe- 
rior. A lead mine has been wrought in Virginia, and 
others still more valuable, on the banks of the Missisippi, 
and in Louisiana. 

Pit-coal has been discovered in various parts. Virginia 
particularly abounds in this valuable mineral ; and the 
country about Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, affords it of 
superior quality. It likewise frequently occurs on the 
Ohio, and the Missisippi ; and has been found of late, of a 
peculiar quality, in Rhode-Island. 

Several mineral springs bfeak forth in different parts of 
the United States. The most celebrated are. those of 
Saratoga and Ballstown in the State of New-York. The 
latter place is much frequented by gay and fashionable 
people, as well as by invalids. 

There are also salt-springs in New-York, Kentucky, 
and in other parts of the AVestern country, from the 
waters of which salt is obtained, by evaporation, in almost 
any desirable quantity. 

Manufactures. The Manufactures of the United States 
have been greatly extended within a few years. Their 
value, according to the report of the secretary of the 
treasury, in 1810, exceeds 130 millions of dollars annual 
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Boots, shoe*, soap, candles, cat-nails, household furni- 
ture, carriages, ships, refined sugar, flax-seed oil, coarse 
earthen ware, snufli chocolate, hair-powder, pot and 
pearl-ashes, are manufactured, not only sufficient for 
home consumption, but considerable quantities for ex* 
portation. 

The manufactures of hand«cards, cards for carding ma- 
chines, and printers' types, are adequate to. the demand, 
and those of ropes, cables, eordage, and duck, are nearly go. 

Hats, paper, bar-iron, gun-powder, window-glass, salt, 
spirituous liquors, cotton, woollen, and linen cloths, are 
manufactured extensively in some of the States, but not in 
quantities sufficient for the demand. At -the close of 
1810, there were in operation 87 mills for manufacturing 
cotton, working 80,000 spindles, attended -by 300 men, 
and 3500 women and children. 

Commerce. No country can be more favourably situat- 
ed for commerce than the United States. Their 'vast 
extent of coast, the number of excellent harbours, tod 
sea- ports which they possess/ the numerous creeks and 
bays which indent the coast, and the rivers, lakes, and ca- 
nals which intersect the whole country, give them very 
superior advantages for the purposes of trade. 

.The principal exports of home productions from the 
Northern States, are timber in various forms, pot and 
pearl ashes, flax-seed, fish, and fish-oil, beef and pork; 
from the Middle States/ wheat, dour, maize, or Indian 
corn, beef and pork; from the Southern States, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, Indian corn, flour, tar and turpentine ; 
from the Western States, hemp^fheat and tobacco ; and 
from Louisiana, cotton and* sugar. 

The United States are %he medium of a great com- 
merce with Europe in West India goods, and lately of 
Bast India articles likewise, which they procure iy a 
direct trade thither. The carrying trade is also a source 
of profitable employment, especially during a maritime 
war in Europe. , 

Inhabitants and Population. The U. Slates are settled 
by emigrants or their descendants from most of the nations 
of Europe. By far the greater proportion of the inhabit- 
ants are English. New-England particularly was settled 
entirely by emigrants from England, except a very few 
Scotch and Irish, as were also Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia. New-York and New-Jersey were originally 

I 2 
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Dutch colonies; Pennsylvania had a large mixture of 
Swedes and Germans. In latter times, great numbers of 
people have emigrated from Scotland, Ireland, France, 
and Germany, who have gone principally to the back 
parts of the Middle, Southern and the Western States. 

At the last enumeration in 1810, the whole number of 
inhabitants wad 7,239,903, of whom 1,191,364 were slaves. 

The Negroes in this country were brought originally 
from Africa. They have been wickedly torn from their 
native land, and sold here for slaves. This inhuman 
traffic hasjiately been abolished not only in this country, 
but also in England and in Denmark. The Indians, or 
Aborigines, as they are called, are the original inhabitants 
of America, before it was discovered by the Europeans. 
The remains of several Indian nations or tribes are stilLto 
be found within the territory of the United States. 

Character. A desire of gain is the ruling passion of 
the people of the United States. The avidity of becom- 
ing rich, however, does not render them avaricious. 
Without being profuse, or forgetting the interests of their 
families, they know how at proper times to be liberal, and 
"are ever ready to assist the unfortunate. The numerous 
charitable institutions in our country, and the abundant 
subscriptions in repeated instances, obtained for unfortu- 
nate sufferers by fire, and other calamities in our large 
seaport towns, are examples of the generosity of the 
people of tne United States, greatly honourable both to' 
the nation and to. individuals* 

A spirit of enterprise, and a boldness in the execution 
of their designs, are ate^remarkabie characteristics of the 
people of the United States, in almost every situation of 
life, inured to toil from thei r infancy, having for the most 
part made their fortunes by then; own industry, fatigue . 
and labour, with but few exceptions, are not yet become 
repugnant even to those in tne most easy circumstances. 
While tjiey wish to enjoy the ease and sweets of life, 
they do not regard them as absolute wants, and can dis- 
pense with them, whenever a reverse of fortune takes 
them away. 

The people of the United States are extremely jealous 
«f their liberties. They are intelligent, eager to investi- 
gate, and disposed to instruction ; and many examples of 
men might be mentioned, who, without education, have 
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invented and constructed works, particularly in mechanics, 
worthy the best workmen in Europe. 

The women in general possess in a high degree the 
domestic and other virtues. Good wives and good moth* 
ers, their husbands and their children engage their chief 
attention, and their household affairs occupy most of their 
time and care. 

Militia. The defence of the United States in time of 
peace is entrusted to a well disciplined militia, consisting 
of 700,000 men. < * 

Navy. The navy of the United States consists of 5 
ships of the line, 10 frigates, 9 ships, 8 brigs, 9 schooners, 
and 1 sloop, carrying in all 1142 guns. Additional ships 
of the line and frigates are now building. 

Mint. In the year 1810, were corned to the value of 
476,555 dollars in gold ; 638,770 dollars in* silver ; and 
16,140 in copper. 

Post-Offices. The number of post-offices in 1811, was 
2,403. The mail was carried 46,380 miles in stages, 
and 61,171 miles in sulkjes and on horse-back. 

Public Debt* The public debt in 1 8 10, was 53 millions 
of dollars, and in consequence of the late war has been 
much increased. ■* 

Religion. The constitution of the United States leaves 
to every citizen the free choice of his own religion. The 
Cdfcgregationalists are the most numerous denomination ; 
after them the Presbyterians. The other principal de- 
nominations are Episcopalians, Friends, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, German Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, Moravians, 
Roman Catholics, and Universalists. 

Government. The United States were formerly under 
the government of Great Britain, and were then denomi- 
nated American Colonies. At l^Bgth, however, certain 
disputes relative to taxation arose between Great Britain 
and the Colonies, which, in 177 5, broke out in an open 
war. In the year following, July 4, 1776, a Congress of 
the several Colonies convened at Philadelphia, made a 
public declaration of their Independence, which was con- 
ceded by Great Britain, after a war of eight years, at the 
peace in 1783. They then agreed, upon a federal gov- 
ernment, under the title of the t; United States of Ameri- 
ca ;" which was finally settled in 1788. 
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By the Federal Constitution, the legislative power is 
vested in a Congress of the United States, consisting of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate is com- 
posed of two members from each State, chosen by their 
legislatures for 6 years. The representatives are chosen 
by the people for 2 years. * Every 40,000-are entitled to a 
representative. The executive power is vested in a^resi- 
dent chosen for four years by electors from all the States. 



NEW-ENGLAND. 

New-England is generally rocky, hilly and mountain- 
ous. It enjoys a healthy climate. The extremes of heat 
and cold, * according to Farenheit's thermometer, are 
from 20° below, to 100° above 0. The soil is various, 
from the most barren sand to the richest clays and loams. 
The interval lands on the large rivers are accounted the 
best, particularly for grain. The highlands are esteemed 
for grass. Drained swamps have a deep, mellow soil, 
and the valiies between bills are generally very fertile. 

In new and uncultivated parts, a judgment may be 
formed of the soil from the various kinds of wood- which 
grow upon it. Thus white oak land is hard and stony; 
it is good for Indian corn, but must be subdued by plant- 
ing and hoeing before it will bear grass. The same may 
be said of chesnut land. 

Pitch pine land is dry and sandy ; it will bear corn and 
rye with ploughing, but is soon worn out. 

White pine land is also light and dry, but has a deeper 
soil, and is of course better. Spruce and hemlock gener- 
ally denote a thin, cold soil, but in some parts with a 
mixture of birch, it denotes a moist soil which is excel- 
lent for N grass. Beech and maple denote a warm, rich, 
loamy soil, which easily takes grass, corn, and grain, 
when new, without ploughing, and not only bears good 
crops the first year, but turns immediately to mowing and 
pasture. 

Black and yellow birch, white ash, elm, and alder, are 
indications of a deep, rich, and moist soil, which will 
admit grass and grain without ploughing. Generally the 
strength of land is known by the Jargeness of the trees 
which it produces, ' 
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The most important production of New-England is 
grass. Beef, mutton, pork, butter, and cheese are very 
abundant. .Wheat is cultivated in certain parts, but gen- 
erally doesioot succeed towards the sea-shore. Indian 
corn is the most cultivated of any kind of grain. Or- 
chards are general, and cider is the common drink of the 
inhabitants. * 

New-England is the most populous part of the United 
States. The inhabitants are almost wholly of English ex* 
tract. The first permanent settlement in the JSew- Eng- 
land States was begun at Plymouth in Massachusetts, No- 
vember, 1620, by 101 English emigrants, of whom 46 di- 
ed before the opening of the next spring. 

The desire of gain, sa much the characteristic of the 
people of the United States, is peculiarly so of (he people 
of New-Englana\ They are much engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, and great numbers find employment in the 
fisheries. The landholders are generally cultivators of 
the soil which they possess. Slavery, that bane of mor- 
als, arid reproach of free governments, is hardly known in 
New-Fjjgland. The. distribution of wealth is more equal 
here than in any other civilized country* Religion, ex- 
cept in Rhode-Island, is supported by law, and public 
schools, in every town. There is not another country onr 
the globe, perhaps, where education is so generally diffus- 
ed among all classes and orders of citizens as in the New- 
England States. 

MAINE. 

Climate. — The winters in this State are severe, with 
less changeable weather than in the more Southern New- 
England States. They commence in November, and 
close about the last of March. DuriDg this period the 
ground is usually covered with snow, and sleying is sel- 
dom interrupted b} r thaws. 

Face of the Country, Soil and Productions. — Maiie is 
generally hilly, but not mountainous. West of Andros- 
coggin river the soil is light and lean, being mostly pine 
plain. On the Kennebeck, and between that river and the 
Penobscot, it is excellent, being well adapted either for 
tillage or pasture. East of the Penobscot it is less produ<>. 
tive. Along the coast it is mostly barren. Nature, how- 
ever, seems here to have afforded a remedy i» 
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•measure for this defect, in the abundance of rock-weed 
growing on the shore, ten loads of which being spread on 
an acre, is reckoned an excellent manure, sufficient for 
three years. Much of this country is yet a wilderness. 
Lumber is the chief source of wealth to the inhabitants. 
Apples flourish in the interior, but not on the coast. 
Peach trees will not bear the climate. Corn grows to a 
good size ; wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, and flax, are al- 
so extensively cultivated. The sheep in Maine are re- 
markably good, and the mutton uncommonly sweet and 
well flavoured, especially of those fed on the islands. 
Lime-stone, and mountain and bog iron, abound in many 
places; also a species of stone in Lebanon, which yields 
copperas and sulphur. There are large tracts of land 
here, yet a wilderness, belonging to the S.tate, which col- 
lectively are called the Eastern Lands. 

Towns. — Portland^ the capital, situated on a peninsula 
in Casco bay, is the most commercial town. The harbour 
is deep, safe, capacious, and seldom frozen oyer. Forty- 
two vessels were built here in 1810. The number of 
inhabitants is 7,169. Bath is a flourishing commercial 
town, at the head of winter navigation on Kennebeck river, 
16 miles from the sea. Hallo-well and Augusta are on the 
same river, the latter at the head of tide waters. Wis* 
cosset is a flourishing, commercial town on Sheepscot riv- 
er, ten miles from the sea. The river is here navigable 
for the largest ships. Thomastown, on St. George's river, 
which is navigable for vessels of 150 or 200 tons, 15 miles 
or more, is the place from which is sent to market the 
greatest part of lime manufactured in Maine. Upwards 
of 70,000 casks were in one year exported to different 
parts of the United States, valued at from $1,50 to $2,00. 
There are also a number of flourishing towns on the 
Penobscot. 

Trade. The principal article of export is lumber* 
Vast quantities of boards,. shingles, masts, spars, and the 
like, are transported to the neighbouring States, to the 
West Indies, and to Europe. Much of the 'fire-wood con- 
sumed in Boston is brought from Maine. Lime, dried 
fish, and pickled salmon, are also considerable articles of 
commerce. 

Banks. There are thirteen banks in Maine ; one at 
Portland, two at Augusta, two at Bath, and one at Hallo- 
well, Wiscasset, Saco, Gardiner, Arundell, Waterville^ 
Bangor and Castine, 
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IriffiUanteD/rhe object of the first settlers was prin- 
cipally luottterprfmost to the entire neglect of agriculture. 
But the revolutionary war putting 4 check to that busi- 
ness, they turned their attention to the cultivation of the 
soil, which, contrary to their expectations, they found 
capable of yielding them an ample supply of provisions. 
On an island in Penobscot river there are still the re- 
mains of the Penobscot tribe of Indians. They consist of 
about 100 families ; they are Roman Catholicks, and have 
a church and a priest. . 

Religion. Most of the people are Congregationalism, 
but many are Baptists, and some are Methodists. Many 
of the towns and plantation? are destitute of any settled 
minister. Missionaries sent among them hare been very 
affectionately received. 

Literature* In Brunswick is Bowdoin College, so 
called after the late Hon. James Bowdoin, whose bene- 
factions amounted to $10,000. The legislature has en- 
dowed it with 5 townships of land. The buildings are two 
colleges and a chapel. The situation is pleasant, and the 
institution flourishing. Its Library contains 5000 volumes. 
A Seminary, entitled the "Maine Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution," is established at Waterville. Acad- 
emies have been established at Portland, Hallowell, Ber- 
wick, Fryeburg, Bath, Hamden, Farmington, and Macbias. 
The " Maine Charity School" was instituted at Hampden, 
May 5, 1 8 1 4. Schools are maintained in most of the towns 
and in many of the plantations, 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Face of the Country. New-Hampshire has but about 18 
miles of sea-coast ; the only harbour is that at the entrance 
of Piscataqua river. The shore is mostly a sandy beach. 
Twenty or thirty. miles back from the sea the country 
becomes hilly or mountainous. 

Climate. The air in New-Hampshire is generally pure 
and salubrious. Morning and evening fires become nec- 
essary in parlours from about the middle of September. 
Cattle are housed from the beginning of November. In 
the course of this month the earth and rivers generally 
become thoroughly frozen and covered with snow. Jan- 
uary often produces a thaw, which is succeeded by severe 
frost. The deepest snows and the coldest weather are 
usually in February. The open country is generally 
cleared^ of snow in April; but in the woods it commooiy 
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lies till May. About the beginning of this mouth the 
grass is generally sufficient for cattle to live abroad. 

Soil and Producticps. /The soil is various, but gener- 
ally fertile. The intervals on the margin of rivers are 
the richest and the best adapted for wheat and other 
kinds of grain; the uplands for pasture. Winter rye 
thrives best on the new lands; Indian corn, oats,. barley, 
and flax; on the old. Apples are produced abundantly ; 
No good husbandman thinks his farm complete without 
an orchard* Other fruits are not much cultivated. 
Peaches particularly do not thrive well; the apricot is 
scarcely known. *.*... 

Towns. Portsmouth is the largest town in New-Hamp- 
shire, situated on the south bank of Piscataqua river, 
about 2 miles from its mouth, 63 miles from Boston, and 
540 from the city of Washington. It is the only sea- 
port in the State. Its harbour is accounted one of the 
best on the continent, having a sufficient depth of water, 
never frozen, and being so fortified by nature as to be 
easily rendered impregnable. Afire in 1802, destroyed 
a considerable part of the town, which has since .been re- 
built; and in December, 1813, another tnemenclous fire 
took place, which destroyed nearly 200 buildings. The 
number of inhabitants, in 1810, was 6,934. 

Exeter, at the head of navigation on Swamscot river, 
a branch of the Piscataqua, 15 miles from Portsmouth, 
and about the same distance from Newburyport, is well 
situated for a manufacturing town, and contains a duck 
manufactory, a number of saw-mills and grist-mills, a 
paper-mill, slitting-miil, a snuff-mill, and iron works. It 
is particularly celebrated for ship-building. The number 
of inhabitants is 1,759. 

Concord, on Merrimack river, 55 miles from Ports- 
mouth, is a pleasant flourishing town, and has a boat 
communication with Boston, by means of the Merrimack 
and Middlesex canal. Much of the trade of the upper 
country centres here. It is the present seat of govern- 
ment, and contains 2,393 inhabitants. 

Manufactures. Pot and pearl ashes, maple sugar, 
pottery, and some iron, are manufactured in this State. 
Franconia, in particular, is distinguished for its various 
works in iron. Acts of incorporation have lately been 
obtained for establishing woollen and cotton factories at 
Concord and at Jaffery. Considerable quantities of wool* 
len and linen clothes are manufactured in families; 
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Trade. The chief articles of export are ships, lumber, 
fish, whale-oil, beef, pork, sheep, flax-seed, pot and pearl' 
ashes. A part of the trade of the western towns is, by 
tlie Connecticut river, to Hartford and New-York. In 
the soath-west parts of the State, the inhabitants trade 
principally with Boston; in the middle and northern 
parts, as far as Haverhill, with Portsmouth ; further north, 
with Portland. 

Banks. There are 1 1 banks in this State ; 5 at Ports* 
mouth, 2 at Concord, one at Dover, one at Exeter, one at 
Keene, and another at Coos. 

Literature. Dartmouth college in Hanover is beauti- 
fully situated on a plain, about half a mile east of Connect 
ticut river. The buildings are a college 150 feet in 
length, a chapel, a hall, and a Medical House. The libra- 
ry contains about 4000 volumes. The chemical and med- 
ical apparatus are very complete. Academies are estab- 
lished at Exeter, New-Ipswich, Atkinson, Amherst, 
Charlestown, and Concord. Every town is obliged by 
law to have at least one common school. 

Government. The legislature is called the General 
Court, and consists of a senate and house of representa- 
tives, who, with the governor, are all chosen annually by 
the people. 

Curiosities. In Chester is a Cave, called the Devil's 
den, in which is a room 15 or 20 feet square, and 4 feet 
high. In Atkinson meadow, which is overflowed by an 
artificial dam, there is an island of 6 or 7 acres, which 
rises and falls with the water. Bellows 9 Falls are also 
noticeable, as a bold and beautiful cataract ; over which 
is thrown a handsome geometric bridge. 

VERMONT. 

Face of the Country. Vermont is generally mountain- 
ous. The Green Mountains are a continued range or 
collection of mountains, extending in a direction nearly' 
from north to south, through the whole length of the 
Stat$. The highest summit in the range is Killington 
Peak^ estimated at 3,184 feet above the level of lake 
Champlain, and 3,454 feet above the level of the ocean. 
These mountains are from ten to fifteen miles in width* 
intersected with v allies, and are crossed in several plae** 

K 
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by roads. They abound with springs and streams of wa- 
ter, and are every where covered with wood. 

Climate. Winter in its severity commences about the 
first of December, and continues to about the middle of 
March. During this season the weather is generally fair, 
and the cold more uniform and steady than in the other 
New-England States. The ice in rivers and streams of 
water is generally frozen in the course of the winter about 
24 inches thick, and the whole country is covered with 
snow. Vegetation in the spring is quick and rapid. Frosts 
commonly cease about the first of June, and come on 
again between the first and middle of September. In the 
tummer months the weather is generally fair, clear, and 
settled. The heat in the middle of the day is often very 
uncomfortable, but the nights are almost ever cool and 
pleasant. From the beginning of September to the middle 
ef October, the season is most delightful. The latter 
part of October and November is generally cold, wet, and 
uncomfortable, attended with frequent rains, some snow, 
and high winds. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is very fertile, and fit- 
ted for all the purposes of agriculture. It is generally 
4eep, of a dark color, rich, moist, warm, loamy, and sel- 
dom parched with drought. Wheat is extensively culti- 
vated on the west side of the mountains, but does not 
thrive so well on the east side. Barley, oats, peas and 
flax flourish in all parts of the State ; of the latter from 
four to five hundred pounds are sometimes produced from 
a single acre. Indian corn thrives best on the intervals, 
bat is raised in abundance every where. The pasture* of 
Vermont are excellent, and the beef and mutton very fine. 

Minerals. Iron ore in large quantities and of a good 
quality is found in a number of the towns west of the 
mountains. A rich lead mine has been discovered in Sun- 
derland, and a fine vein of pipe clay in Shrewsbury. At 
Bennington a quarry of marble has been opened of pecu- 
liar fineness and beauty. 

; Manufactures. The most useful and extensive manu- 
facture, at present in Vermont, is that of pot and pearl 
ashes. That of iron, from native ore, is also considerable, 
and may .be expected to be annually increasing. There 
,are already twenty-two furnaces and three forges in the 
State. There are several distilleries of spirits from grain, 
and a porter brewery at Middlebury on an extensive scale. 
Large quantities of maple sugar are manufactured annually 
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for home consumption, and some for exportation. The 
sogar maple grows to a large size, five or six feet in di- 
ameter, and yields in some instances, it is said, 5 gallons 
of sap in a day, and from \% to 15 pounds of sugar dur- 
ing the season, which lasts about four or five weeks. la 
some parts of the State the* inhabitants are beginning to 
set rows of these trees each side of the roads, which are 
not only an ornament to the country, but will be a rich 
inheritance to posterity. Coarse woollen and linen 
cloths are manufactured in most families for the greater 
.part of their necessary clothing. 

Trade. The exports of Vermont are pot and pearl 
ashes, wheat and other grain, bar-iron, nails, beef^ pork, 
butter, cheese, live cattle, horses, lumber, peltry, flax and 
maple sugar. East of the mountains the trade is carried 
on partly with Hartford and New York by Connecticut 
river, and partly with Boston and other eastern ports, by 
land carriage. West of the mountains the trade is with 
Troy, Albany, or other towns on the Hudson, and by that 
river with New York ; or to the north wiih Canada by 
tneans of lake Champlain. , 

Towns* There are no large towns in Vermont, but 
many handsome villages. Bennington is the oldest towp 
in the State, and is celebrated io the revolution on account 
of a battle fought in its vicinity, called "Bennington fight." 
The other most considerable towns are Windsor, on Con* 
necticut river, a place of considerable trade, containing 
2757 inhabitants. Rutland on Otter Creek river, 55 miles 
from its mouth in lake Champlain ; Middlebury on the 
same river, 20 miles from the lake, in which is a college, 
a court house r a gaol, a brewery, a gun and card factory, 
a forge, printing office, and a number of saw mills ; Ver- 
gennes likewise on the same river, 5 miles from its mouth ; 
Burlington on lake Champlain, from whence there is a no- 
ble view of the lake, and in which there is a college. 
Montpelier on Onion river, 43 miles from the lake, is the 
seat of government. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of Vermont are mostly 
emigrants from th$ other New-England States, or their 
descendants. Agriculture is their chief employment. 
They are active, hardy, hospitable, frugal, industrious, and 
particularly attentive lo the education of their children. 

Religion. In every town there is a reserve of two lots 
. of land for the support of the clergy ; one for a perpetual 
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parsonage, another for the first settled minister. The xq- 
habitants are mostly of the Congregational persuasion, or 
Baptists. 

Literature. There are two colleges in this State ; one 
at Burlington, patronised by the State, and another at Mid* 
dlebury, supported chiefly by private bounty. Acade* 
mies are established at Norwich ; Castleton, St. Albans, 
Rutland, Windsor, Caledonia, Addison, and Franklin, and 
common schools in every town. 

Government The supreme legislative power is vested 
in a house of representatives, who, with the governor, are 
chosen annually on the first Tuesday in September, by 
the people. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

^ Face of the Country. Massachusetts presents a great 
variety of surface. Along the sea-shore it is mostly lev* 
el ; advancing into the country, it becomes hilly and une- 
ven ; and in the upper end of the State, rough and moun- 
tainous. 

Mountains. , There are no lofty mountains in Massachu- 
setts. A continuation of the Green Mountains passes 
through the north-west corner of the State. Saddle 
Mountain is the most elevated summit in this range, being 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea. The hills in Wor- 
cester and Hampshire counties are a continuation of the 
mountains between the Connecticut and th§ Merrimack. 
Wachusett, in Princeton, is a conspicuous mountain, 1657 
feet above the level of the town, and 2989 feet above that 
of the sea. 

Rivers. The Connecticut crosses this State in Hamp- 
shire county, and receives in its course Deerfield, West* 
field, Chicapee, and Miller's rivers. The Merrimack runs 
through the north-east corner of the State, and receives 
Concord and Nashau rivers. Taunton river is . navigable 
a' out 20 miles to Taunton, an4 empties into Narraganset 
bay. Charles is navigable 7 miles to Watertown, and 
empties into Boston harbour. Neponset is navigable 4 
miles to Milton, and empties into Boston bay. 

Soil. The south-east part of the State, distinguished by 
the name of the Old or Plymouth Colony, including the 
counties of Barnstable, Duke's, Nantucket, Bristol, and 
Plymouth, is the least fertile part, being mostly a sandy 
plain, interspersed however with many excellent tracts of 
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fatal. The northern, middle and southern parts have hi gen- 
eral, a strong, good soil, well adapted to tillage and pasture. 
Productions. Indian corn is universally cultivated : 
rye, generally ; wheat, but partially : It does not succeed 
towards the sea-shore. But a partial supply of flax is pro- 
duced in this State. Hops are raised in some parts for ex- 
portation. Apples are abundant, and cider 10 made in 
great quantities. Beef, pork, butter, and cheese are also 
great products. That celebrated breed of sheep called 
Merino, has been imported from Spain and Portugal, and 
has multiplied in various parts of the State. 

Agriculture. The agriculture of Massachusetts surpass- 
es that of any of the States, except Connecticut and Penn- , 
sytvania. The parts adjacent to Boston have a great re- 
semblance to Old England ; being in a state of high culti- 
vation, and aSorned with elegant houses. The crops on 
the interval lands on Connecticut river are the largest in 
the State. These lands yield, when well cultivated, from 
60 to SO fooshels of Indian Corn, from 25 to 35 of wheat, 
and from 2 to 4 tons of hay to the acre. 

Fisheries. The greatest part of the fisheries of the 
United States is carried on by the citizens of Massachusetts. 
The people of Nantucket, New Bedford and Cape Cod, 
carry on the whale fishery. These fish, however, at 
present, are rare about the Cape, although formerly 
caught there in great numbers'. A species oif the whale 
kind, called black fish, weighing about 5 tons, and afford- 
ing oil, is very abundant. The manner of catching them 
is very singular. They swim in shoals of several hun- 
dreds, and the inhabitants put off in their boats and drive 
them ashore, like so many cattle, on the flats, where they 
are left by the tide, and fall an easy prey. 

Towns. Boston is the capital not only of Massachusetts, 
but of New-England, and is the third commercial town in 
the United States. It is situated on a peninsula, at the 
head ©^Massachusetts bay,- and is joined to the main land, 
at the south end, by a narrow isthmus, called the Neck. 
The harbour is spacious enough for 500 ships to ride at 
anchor in a good depth of water, white the entrance is 
so narrow as scarcely to admit two ships abreast. In the 
town there are 136 streets, 21 lanes, 9 alleys, exclusive 
of courts and squares, and about 80 wharves and quays. 
Some of the streets are wide and regularly laid out, but 
generally, they are crooked and narrow, 
v K 3 
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The public buildings are the State-house, Faneutl-h«I! f 
4 Market-houses, Courthouse, Theatre, Gaol, Hospital, 
' Alms-house, Museum, and 24 nouses of public worship- 
The State-house is very magnificent, 17a feet in length. 
The dome is 50 feet io diameter, terminated by a circu- 
lar lantern, at an elevation of 100 feet from the foundation. 
The prospect from the top is the richest imaginable. 
The Exchange Coffee-House was an immense pile, 7 sto- 
ries high, 124 feet in length, and contained 202 rooms. , 
This noted edifice was burnt, November 3, 1*18. The 
new Court-bouse is very elegant, built of the Chelmsford 
granite stone. 

On the west side of the town is the Common, bounded 
on the north and east sides by the Mall, the most elegant 
and extensive public walk in the United States, ornament- 
ed with rows of trees, and commanding at once a delight- 
ful view of part of the bay, which nearly surrounds the 
town, and a most enchanting prospect of the. country. 

Four bridges aqd the neck connect the town and coun- 
try. In the harbour are a great number of islands, on. 
one of which, Castle Island, three miles from the .town, 
stands Fort Independence, belonging to the United States, 
where strong fortifications have been erected, for the 
defence of the town, by direction of the general govern- 
ment. On Governor's Island is Fort Warren, flanked and 
supported by two crescent batteries of heavy guns on a 
level with the channel. Fort Strong is on Nettle's Isl- 
and, one mile from Boston, and was erected by the volunta- 
ry labours of the citizens of Boston, and the adjacent towns, 
in the summer of 1 8 1 4. Boston is situated 482 miles from 
the city of Washington, 347 from Philadelphia, and 252 from 
the city of New-York. Thepopulation in 18 10, was 33,250. 

The next most considerable town is Salem, 13 miles 
from Boston by an excellent turnpike road. It is situated 
on a peninsula formed by two inlets of the sea? and con- 
tains 12,613 inhabitants. It *s reputed the wealthiest 
town of its-size in the United States. Beverly is a com- 
mercial town, largely concerned in the fisheries. It is 
situated to the north of Salem. A handsome toll-bridge 
connects the two towns. Marblehead is 4 miles south- 
east from Salem- The inhabitants are 5,211, occupied 
almost wholly in the bank fishery. Newburyport, on 
Merrimack river, two and a half miles from its mouth, 
is the third commercial town in .the State. |Tbis town 
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suffered very severely by fire ift 1811; more than 100 
kouses, besides many shops and stores, ivere reduced to 
ashes in one night. 'New+Bedford is a flourishing com- 
mercial town, 58 miles southward of Boston. Plymouth 
is the oldest town in the State. It was here our piou 
ancestors first landed on their coming to America. The 
rock on which they disembarked has been drawn up, and 
is now exhibited in the town. 

Charlestown lies north of Boston, with which it is con- 
nected by Charles river bridge. Bunker, Breed's and 
Cobble (now Pleasant) hills, celebrated in the history 
of the American Revolution, are in* this town. One of 
the principal navy yards in the United States is established 
here, in which is a Marine Hospital. The Massachusetts 
Insane Hospital, and the State Prison are also in this town. 
The State Prison is 200 feet iii length, built of stone, aud 
5 stories 'high. The foundation is Of rocks of two tons 
weight each. On this is hid a tier of hewn stone, 9 feet 
long and 20 iaches thick, forming the first-floor. The 
outer walls are 4 and the partition walls 2 feet thick of 
hard granite, each stone being from 6 to 14 feet in length. 
The n timber of prisoners is generally over 200. In 
this town Also are a noble Town Hal), capacious Alms- 
house, and 5 fttiuses of public worship. 

Cambridge, Concord, Worcester, Springfield and North- 
ampton, are pleasant inland towns. 

Banks; There are 30 banks in Massachusetts; 8 in 
Boston, 3 in Salem, 2 in Nantucket, 2 in Newburyport, 2 
in Dedham, 1 in Gloucester, Beverly, New-Bedford, Ply- 
mouth, Worcester, Taunton, Northampton, Marblehead, 
Lynn, Haverhill, Seekhook, Ptttsfield and Springfield. 

Canals. Middlesex canal Connects the Merrimack with 
Boston harbour. It is about 30 miles in length, and is 
fed with water from Concord river. * Essex canal conducts 
round Patucket falls in the Merrimack. Locks and canals 
have also been constructed on the Connecticut, round 
Miller's falls, in Montague, and round the falls in South 
Hadley. 

Manufactures. Massachusetts holds a conspicuous 
place among the other States in point of manufactures. 
The most considerable, arranged according to their esti- 
mate value,, are those of cotton cloths, boots and shoes, 
ardent spirits, leather, cordage, wrought and cast iron, 
aails, woollens, ships, straw bonnets, .hats, cabinet wont. 
Paper, oil, and muskets. Lynn is the principal seal 
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shoe manufactory 5 West Cambridge, Leicester and Boston 
of the card manufactories. Wire is manufactured at Deo> 
ham ; cut-nails at Maiden -and various other places ; 
earthen ware at Danvers and Lynn ; stone ware and mo- 
rocco at Oharlestown ; window-glass at Boston and at 
Chelmsford, superior to any imported ; woollens at Pitts- 
field ; silk and thread lace at Ipswich. Straw bonnets 
are made in immense numbers in Wrentham and in other 
places. There is a national armory at Springfield ; and 
the tannery at Northampton is said to be the largest in 
the United States. 

Commerce. Massachusetts is the most commercial 
State in the Union. Her ships visit the remotest shores 
of the habitable globe. This State owns more than three 
times as many tons of shipping as any of the other States, 
and more than a third part of the whole that belongs to 
the United States. The chief exports are fish, beef, 
lumber, pork, ardent spirits, flaxseed, whale oil, sperma- 
ceti, and various manufactures. 

Religion. Almost every town has its settled minister. 
The Congregationalism are the most numerous denomi- 
nation ; the next in number are the Baptists. 

Literature. The University in Cambridge is, with re- 
gard to its funds, library, philosophical apparatus, cabinet 
of minerals, and professorships, the first literary insti- 
tution in the United States. The library contains 25,000 
volumes^ and is annually increasing. The buildings 
are 5 colleges, 2 halls containing public rooms, and a 
chapel. 

There is also a college at Williamstown. A theolog- 
ical institution with very ample funds has lately been es- 
tablished at Andover. Literary, religious, and benevolent 
societies are numerous. Academies are established at 
Andover, Newbury, Leicester, Taunton, Hingham, Plym- 
outh, Sandwich, Dedham, Lynn, Westford, Groton, and 
Deerfield. In every town provision is made for public 
Schools. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General 
Court, and consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, who, with the governor, are chosen annually by the 
people. A council of nine members, to advise with the 
governor, is chosen by the legislature. 

Curiosities. At Dighton, on Taunton river, is a rock 
about 10 feet in length and 4 feet wide, which contains a* 
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very remarkable hieroglypbical inscription, of which no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given. 

In Wrentham is a curious cavern, called Wampoon's 
Rock, from an Indian family of that name, who resided ip 
it for a number of years. 

Lynn Beach may justly be reckoned a curiosity. It is 
one mile in length, and connects the peninsula, called Na- 
hant, with the main land. This is a place of resort for 
parties of pleasure from Boston, Charlestown, Salem, and 
Marblehead in the summer season. The beach was for* 
werSy used as a race ground, for which it is well calcu- 
lated) being level, smooth and hard. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Climats. The climate of Rhode-Island is more temper- 
ate than that of a*ny other of the New-England States, 
particularly on the islands, where the breezes from the 
sea have the effect not only to mitigate the heat in sum* 
mer, but to moderate the cold in winter. Many people 
from the Southern States resort to Rhode-Island to spend 
the summer months on account of the salubrity of the air. 

Face of the Country. This State is mostly level, ex- 
cept the north-western part, which is hilly and rocky. 
Mount Hope is an inconsiderable eminence, noted for be* 
ing the residence of king Philip, a famous Indian chief, 
and the place where he was killed. 

Soil ami Productions. This State is better adapted for . 
pasture than for tillage. A large proportion of the land is 
lean and barren, except the islands, all of which are un- 
usually fertile, and particularly celebrated for their fine 
cattle, the abundance of the*r sheep, and the excellence 
of their butter and cheese. Some of the towns on Nar- 
raganSet bay are also of* g*>od, rich soil. The north- 
western are the least fertile parts, and the most thinly in- 
habited. Corn, rye, barley, oats, and in some places 
wheat, are produced sufficient for home consumption. 
Some of the finest cattle in New-England are found in 
this State, weighing from 16 to 18 hundred weight. 
There are also some large dairies, and butter and cheese 
of the best quality are made in large quantities for expor- 
tation. Cider is a considerable product ; much attention 
is paid to the making of it, whence it is had of an excel- 
lent quality, and is preferred in the southern States to 
most of the cider made in other parts of New-Eoglaud* 
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Minerals. Iron ore is found in great plenty in tbi* 
State, and some copper. There is abundance of lime- 
stone in Providence county, and a valuable coal mine has 
lately been discovered on the north-end of Rhode-Island. 

Manvfactures. Cotton cloths of a good quality are man- 
ufactured extensively in this State. More than 200 ton* 
of cotton yarn are spun in the several factories annually. 
One of these factories at Providence carries 10,000 spin- 
dles. There are two woollen factories in the State and a 
number of paper mills. Hats are manufactured extensive- 
ly, linen and tow cloths in considerable quantities ; rum, 
cards, chocolate, and some iron. 

Commerce. , The chief exports are flax-seed, lumber, 
horses, cattle, beef, pork, fish, butter, cheese, grain, spir- 
its, cotton and linen goods. 

Towns. Providence, at the head of Narraganset bay, 
about 30 miles from the sea, is the capital, and is the 
third town in New-England in point of population. It 
has an extensive commerce, and contains, according to the 
4aSt enumeration, 10,071 inhabitants. There are sever- 
al large cotton factories in this town, a number of distille- 
ries and sugar houses, and two spermaceti works. Among 
the public buildings are a college, court-house, and 7 
houses of public worship, some of which are remarkably 
elegant. 

Newport, on the south-west part of the island of Rhode- 
Island, is much celebrated for the beauty of its situation, 
the salubrity of its climate, and is no less remarkable for 
the great variety and excellent quality of fresh fish which 
the market furnishes at aM seasons of the year. Its pop* 
ulation in 1810, was 7,907. The public buildings are a 
state-house and 10 houses of public worship, one of which 
is a Jewifh synagogue. Bristol is a thriving town, on the 
east side of the bay 9 containing 2,691 inhabitants, and car- 
ries on a considerable commerce. » > 

Banks. There ^re 31 banks in this State ; 7 at Prov- 
idence, 5 at Newport, 4 at Bristol, 2 at Westerly, and one 
at Warren, East-Greenwich, Wickford, Smithfield, Paw- 
tucket, North-Providence, Burrillville, Cranston, Che- 
pacbet, Scituate, Warwick, South- Kingston, and Coven- 
try. 

Religion. The Baptists are the most numerous denom- 
ination. The clergy are supported wholly by the volun- 
tary contributions of the people, no contract for a salary 
in thw State being valid in law. 
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Literature. There is a college in Providence, founded 
by the Baptists, called u Brown University," in honour 
of its principal benefactor. Academies have been estab- 
lished at Providence, Newport, Bristol, Warren, East- 
Greenwich, and South-Kingston. Common schools are 
too much neglected, there being no provision by law 
for their support. The consequence is, that the mass 
of the people, except in the more populous towns, are 
not so well informed as in the other New- England States. 

Government. The legislature consists of a council of 
12, including the governor and deputy governor, all 
chosen annually, and a house of representatives chosen 
twice a year. Judges and other civil officers are appoint- 
ed for no longer time than one year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Face of the Country. This State is generally hilly. 
There are but few level tracts of country, nor any very 
considerable mountains. The greatest, elevation of land 
is a range of hills or small mountains, on the west side of 
Connecticut river, being a continuation of the Green 
Mountains. The hills are generally of a moderate size, 
and occur in quick succession, furnishing the traveller 
with an ever varying prospect. 

Soil and Productions. Connecticut has a strong fertile 
soil, with but very little thin or barren land. It is gener- 
ally ia a state of high cultivation, resembling in many 
parts a well cultivated garden. Indian corn is the most 
abundant crop : next to this, rye. Wheat grows remarka- 
bly well, but its cultivation has been in some degree 
checked by the ravages of the Hessian fly. Oats and flax 
are also extensively cultivated. Orchards are very nu- 
merous, and cider is made for exportation. Mulberry 
trees have been planted ia some parts of the State, and 
silk worms reared with considerable success. This 
State is exceedingly well watered, and is a fine grazing 
country, which enables the farmers to feed large numbers 
of cattle and sheep. The quantity of bqttef and cheese 
made annually is very great, and of well known, excel- 
lence. Great numbers of the merino sheep have been 
imported into this State, and it-does not appear that they 
4fBgenerate in consequence of the change of climate.. 
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Beef and pork are also very abundant, and no where 
found of greater excellence than in Connecticnt. 

Minerals. There is a lead mine on the bank of Con- 
necttcut river, which was worked in the revolutionary 
war. Copper mines have been discovered and opened 
in several parts of the State, but have proved unprofita- 
ble, and are much neglected. Iron abounds in many 
parts. At Chatham, on Connecticnt river, ia a vast quar- 
ry of stone, used in building, called u Connecticut stone." 
It is transported down the river, and round to Boston, 
where it is used almost universally for foundations of 
buildings, door-steps, fire-places, and various other pur- 
poses. At Stafford is a mineral spring, the most celebrat- 
ed in the New-England States. 

Manufactures. Great quantities of woollen and linen 
cloths are manufactured in families. A woollen factory 
has been established at Hartford, and another at Der- 
by, by Col. Humphreys, on an extensive scale. Linen, 
cotton, and button factories are established at New- Ha- 
ven. A machine for bending and cutting card teeth, 
makes 36,000 teeth in an hour. A cotton factory at Pom- 
fret employs 100 people : It carries 20,000 spindles, and 
apins weekly about 15,000 pounds of yarn. Glass, snuff, 
iron, and powder are made at East Hartford ; cannon at 
Salisbury, a town which contains inexhaustible mines of 
iron ore ; hollow ware at Salisbury and Stafford, sufficient 
to supply the State ; gilt buttons at Waterbury ; paper, 
nails, hats, boots and shoes in various places. At. Cana- 
an, Colebrook, Salisbury, and Stafford, are iron works. 
Oil mills on a new and ingenious construction have been 
erected in various parts of the Slate. Tin ware is exten- 
sively manufactured and sent into all parts of the United 
States, to Canada, and even to Louisiana.. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of this State is princi- 
pally with the West-India islands ; but its coasting trade 
is the most considerable. Its exports consists of beef, 
pork, cattle, horses, mules, butter, cheese, maize, rye, 
flax-seed, fish, candles and soap. Almost all the produce 
of the western part of the State is carried to New-York. 

Towns. New- Haven is a neatly built city* containing 
about one square mile, and is a place of considerable 
commerce. It is laid out in squares ; the streets are 
widej and many of them adorned with rows of trees. 
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Tie central square is an open green, and is a very beauti- 
ful public walk. The public edifices, we the buildings 
belonging to Yale College, 5 churches, a court house, 
gaol, and alms-house. The population in 1810, was 5,772. 
- Hartford, on the west bank of Connecticut river, 50 
miles from its mouth, is the seat of government, and is 
distinguished, not only for its commerce, but for its agri- 
culture, and a variety «f manufactures. The population, 
in IS 10, was 6,003. The township is nearly 6 miles 
square, but the incorporated part, or city, is but little 
more than one mile. The public edifices are a hand- 
some state house, bank, and foar churches ; also an Asy» 
foot foe the deaf and dumb, where are about 50 pupils* 
^those progress in knowledge is really wonderful. 

New-London^ on the river Thames, is a place of con- 
siderable trade. The river heqg is one mile wide, and 
forms a safe, spacious, and commodious harbour, one of 
the best m the United States. Its population, in 1810, 
was 3,238. 

Banks. There ate eleven banks in this State ; two at 
New-Haven, two at New-Lqndon, two at Hartford, two at 
Middletown, and one at Norwich, Bridgeport and Derby. 

Religion. Congregationalism are the most numerous 
denomination of christians jfn Connecticut. In no one 
of the States are the institutions of religion more general- 
ly respected, or the morals of the people more pure. 

Literature. Yale College, so called from its principal 
benefactor, is the only one in the State. U is at New- 
Haven* and is a highly respectable institution. The 
library contains about 7000 volumes. It hatafeo a phito- 
•opbicftl and chemical apparatus, which are handsome and 
complete. The bnjMmgs are three colleges r a chapel, 
lyeeam, and a large dining balk Academies are estaV 
hshed at Colchester, Cheshire, Canterbury, PlainiieM, 
Fakfield, Daobufy, Litchfield, £Hswer.th, Windsor, Hart- 
ford, Norwich? New-London, Woodstock, and various 
other places* Ample provision n made for comnron 
schools in every town, and education is no where more 
universally diffused amongst all orders and classes of 
people. 

GovtrtimvM. The legislature is styled the General 
Assembly* and consists of a conned, who with the governor 
ire chose© anaaaBy? and a house of representatives ctwtoen 
It 
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twice a year. The judges and public officers are appoint- 
ed but for one year, or hold their places during pleasure. 



MIDDLE STATES. 

The climate of the Middle States, or rather that of 
Pennsylvania, which is very simitar, has been elegantly 
described by the late Dr. Rush, as a compound of most of 
the climates in the world. It has the moisture of Britain 
in the spring, the heat of Africa in summer, the tempera- 
tare of Italy in June, the sky of Egypt in autumn, the cold 
and snow of Norway, and the ice of Holland in winter, the 
tempests in a certain degree of the West Indies, in every 
season, and the variable weather and winds of Great 
Britain in every month *f the year. 

The grand staples are wheat and tobacco ; Indian corn 
is also extensively cultivated, and fruit is very abundant. 
The number of negro slaves in these States is compar- 
atively small. 

The Middle States have a thrifty agriculture, and the ' 
inhabitants display much enterprise in manufactures, par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania and New-York, 

NEW-YORK. 

Face of the Country, Climate,) Vast ridges ofmoun- 
Soil and Productions, $ tains intersect this State 

in a direction from north-east to south-west. On the 
eastern side of these mountains the country is generally 
billy; west of the mountains, between Pennsylvania and 
lake Ontario, it is mostly level, of a rich soil, covered in 
its natural state with beech and sugar maple. The Gen- 
esee Flatts, so called, are lands lying both sides of Genesee 
river, about 20 miles in length, and 4 in breadth, exceed- 
ingly rich, producing LOO bushels of Indian corn to the 
acre. The lands between Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and 
along- the Mohawk, are represented as very excellent, 
and are settling rapidly. The climate west of the moun- 
'tainfl^gi more temperate than m the same latitudes on the 
eastern side. The snow there seldom falls more than 
4n*e foot in depth, and. cattle are sometimes kept in pas- 
tores till January, The fever and ague is the common 
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disease of this country; bilious fevers are frequent,, 
particularly id the flat, level country west pf the mountains. 

Wheat is the most extensively cultivated of any kind of 
grain ; next to this, Indian com. Rye is chiefly raised 
for the distilleries, and barley for the breweries. Bier is 
the common drink of the inhabitants. The forests 
abound with bears, wolves, deer, and elks* Squirrels are 
astonishingly numerous. 

Rivers and Canals. The Hudson is a noble river of 
this State, and is remarkable for its smooth, gentle cur- 
rent through a hilly, rocky country, and. even through 
ridges of so.me vety high mountains, which have been 
cleft to their foundations, and a free, profound, and suffi- 
cient channel opened to the ocean. Its passage through 
the Highlands is peculiarly wild and romantic. The 
river, exceeding two miles hi width, narrows its stream to 
pass betweenjghe rrfonntains, in a channel whose breadth 
is not more than half a mile*. * The mountains through 
which it forces its way, though not very lofty, exhibit the 
most beautiful, the most variegated, and the most majes- 
tic forms. In some places masses of rock, towering in 
perpendicular altitude, seem to threaten every moment to 
crush by their fall whatever passes beneath them. In 
other parts their form is more inclined. In the narrow- 
est part of this passage, which is f 6 miles in length, is 
West Point, on which there was built in the time of the 
revolution, a fortress, which is so strongly fortified by 
nature and by art, as sometimes to have been called the 
Gibralter of America. This is the post that general 
Arnold intended to betray to general Clinton. It com- 
mands the navigation of the river, which at this place 
is not more than one quarter of a mile in breadth. The 
tide flows up this river a few miles above Albany, to 
which place it is navigable for sloops, 160 miles from the 
sea, and for large vessels to the city of Hudson, 124 miles. 
There are two steam-boats which run upon this river 
between Albany and the city of New-York, each of which 
will accommodate 100 passengers on board. The ?oy-> 
age, 160 miles, is performed in about twenty hours, and 
is the most pleasant imaginable. This river is of im- 
mense advantage to the inland navigation of tha^ate. 

The Mohawk \i a very fine river. About 3 mB from 
its entrance into the Hudson is a remarkable cataract, 
Called the Cohoe^ where the water falls 50 feet perpen, 
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.dicularly. The river at this place is about 100 yar<fc 
fcroad, A bridge 960 feet long an<f 24 feet wide, resting 
oq 13 piers, has been erected about three quarters of a 
mile below tbe cataract, from which' it exhibits a grand 
view^to the spectator. Locks and a canal have been 
constructed at Little Falls about 60 miles further up the 
river, £0 that boats full loaded nowpass them. 

Near the head waters of the Mohawk is a small stream 
called Wood Creek, which empties into Oneida lake. 
These two rivers are now united by a canal, which takes 
the water from the Mohawk, and communicates it to 
Wood Creek, which of itself is so low,- in. dry seasons, as 
to be totally insufficient to float a boat without the <Ad of" 
the Mohawk. In descending* Wood Creek into the 
Oneida there are five locks. 

The Oneida is a most charming and beautiful Iake t 
well stored with fish. The outlet fro i£ this lake is 
Onondaga river v which flame it 'bears only till it unites 
with Seneca river. The place of their junction is called 
Three River Point. fiere the Onondaga and Seneca, 
uniting, lose their respective names, and assume that of 
Oswego river to lake Ontario. The navigation of this 
river is obstructed by falls about 12 miles from its 
mouth. Except these falls, and the Cohoez in the Mo- 
hawk, a boat navigation, by means of locks and canals, is 
now opened the whole distance from lake Ontario to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The freight on goods per hundred 
weight, the whole distance, amounts to about 2 dollars, 
56 cents. 

Minerals. Iron ore abounds in this State. Mines of 
zinc and copper have also been discovered. Slate and 
plaister of Paris are abundant. 

Mineral Springs. Ballstown springs, 30 miles north of 
Albany, and Saratoga, 7 miles north-west from Ballstown, 
are the most celebrated mineral springs in the U. States. 
The Saratoga springs latterly are the most frequented 
on account of the purgative quality of the v waters of one 
«f those springs, called the Congress. There are three 
other noted springs at this place, called the President, the 
Columbian, and the Flat Rock, the waters of which are of 
a tonic^uality, and very similar to those at Ballstown. 
Not oS^the sickly and the infirm, but the fashionable 
and the gay from every State in the Union resort to 
these springs, some for amusement, and others for health, 
to spentf the sunjmer months. 



Salt Springs. Salt springs are frequent in different 
parts of the State. The most noted are those between 
Oneida and Seneca lakes, rising in a marsh near Seneca 
1 river, called the Onondaga salt springs, of which 90 gal- 
lons of water will produce a bushel of salt. Here are 
two towns, Liverpool and Salina, wholly occupied in mak- 
ing salt. 140 kettles at Liverpool and about 300 at Sali- 
na, are kept in constant operation day and night, and pro-* 
duce about 2400 bushels of salt per day. The water is 
'drawn up from wells by hand and horse pumps. No oth- 
er salt is used in the country, and a great part of the 
States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, and Michigan Ter* 
ritory, as likewise the whole of Upper add a considerable 
part of Lower Canada, are wholly supplied from these 
works. The price at the springs is from 25 to 31 cents 
per bushel, and the freight to Oswego on lake Ontario, 
including the portage by land of one mile, is 87-J cents 
per bushel. These springs are the property of the State, 
which exacts 6 cents for every bushel of salt made here. 
Boats come within four rods of the works. 

Manufactures. In the year 1810, according to returns 
made to the Secretary of State, there were made in 
this State more than 9 millions of yards of cloth, princi- 
pally Hnen and woollen, and about 525,000 bushels of salt. 
The same year there were in the State, 28 paper-mills, 
6 glass-works, 2 powder-mills, 11 blast-furnaces, JO air- 
furnaces, 44 cut-nail factories, 48 forges, and 26 cotton 
factories. Great quantities of pot and pearl-ashes, and of 
maple sugar, are manufactured annually ; some silk, and 
probably one million barrets of flour. 

Commerce, New York carries on a very extensive 
commerce. Her exports in 1810 amounted to more than 
17 millions of dollars, of which nearly 1 1 millions were of 
domestic produce, and more than 6 millions of foreign. 
Her principal exports are flour, Indian corn, beef, pork, 
lumber, butter, cheese, pot and pearl-ashes. 

Towns. The city of Acta; York, situated on the south- 
ern extremity of Manhattan island, at the mouth of the 
Hudson, is the most commercial place in the United 
States. The island is 15 miles in length, and about one 
in breadth. The channel on the eastern side is called 
East river. The three principal streets of the S^m run 
nearly parallel with the rivers. These are intersected, 
though not at right angles, by streets extending froth 
■ L 2 
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river to river. AH the houses lately bnilt are of brick, 
and many of them elegant. The principal public build* 
lags are the state-prison* 307 feet in length ; the new 
city hall, a targe and noble edifice, of white marble ; 3$ 
houses of public worship, and one synagogue; The 
number of inhabitants in 1810 tyas 93,914. 

Albany on Hudson river, 160 miles from the city of 
New York, is the second city in the Stale, both in point 
of population and of commerce, and is the seat of govern* 
ment. It is a handsome, well built place. A majority of 
the inhabitants are Dutch. The city is supplied with, 
water by an aqueduct from a spring 5 miles distant. 
-There are 9 houses of public worship. The number of 
inhabitants in ISIO was 9,356. Utica is a flourishing 
village on the site of Fort Schuyler. Most ofihe goods: 
intended for the salt-works are loaded here in waggons* 
and sent on over land, a distance of 50 miles. 

Rome, formerly known as Fort Stanwix, is delightfully 
situated in an elevated, level country. The canal. which 
unites the Mohawk and Wood Creek rivers, passed 
through this place* 

Oswego, at the entrance of Oswego river into lake Outa- 
rio, is a small town, whose chief dependence is- upon the 
storing and supplying of salt. Canada is mostly supplied 
from the salt works at Onondaga through this place. The 
price of freight down the Seneca and Oswego rivers to this 
town, including a pertage of 1 mile, is 87-J cents per barrel* 
Inhabitant*. New York was first settled by the Dutch* 
a people much celebrated for their industry, neatness, 
and economy. Of the present inhabitants, besides the 
Butch, there are many Irish and Germans, and some 
French, feat by far the greater proportion are emigrant* 
from the New-England States or their descendants. 

Indians. The remains of Hie Six Nations inhabit the 
western part of this State. 

Religion. There are various denominations of chris- 
tians in this State. The Presbyterians are the most nu- 
merous. 

Literature. The colleges are two ; Columbia €&H»ge 
in the city of New York, and Union college in Scheneetjfc- 
dy . There are ako more than 40 academies. 4 

G<fe&nme*t. The governor in this State is chosen for 
3 years ; the senate held their seats 4 years, and a fourth 
part are elected annually ; the represeataiives ace chew- 
en by counties annually* 
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NEW-JERSEY. 

Face »f the Country. The northers part of this State 
is hilly and mountainous. At Sandy Hook commence* 
that long range of flat, sandy (and, which lines the coast 
of the Middle and Southern States. It has the appearance 
of made ground, as in digging to any considerable depth, 
wood, oyster-shells, and. salt marsh, are almost every 
where found. 

Soil and Productions. The hilly and uneven parts of 
the Stale have generally a strong soil, and are a tine 
grazing country. The farmers raise multitudes of cat- 
tle, keep large dairies, and make great quantities of butter 
and cheese. They also raise wheat, rye, maize, buck- 
wheat and potatoes, sufficient for their own consumption. 
Fine orchards, and peaches in great perfection, abound in 
all the northern parts. In the southern parts, the soil, 
being mostly light and sandy, the inhabitants subsist 
principally by feeding cattle on the 'salt meadows, and by 
fishing on the shores and in the rivers. 

Minerals. Iron ore abounds in this State. The mines' 
are thought .to be inexhaustible and capable of affording a 
supply for the whole United States. Near Newark bay, 
between Hackiosack and Passiick rivers is a rich copper 
mine, of which 100 pounds of the ore yield 75 pounds of 
pure copper, about 7 ounces of silver, and a little gold. 
A lead mine has been discovered near Trenton ; coal is 
found on the Rarkan. Plaister of Paris has also been 
discovered in this State ; quarries of free-stone are very 
numerous, and of an excellent quality for building. 

Manufactures. Of manufactures, that of iron is by far 
the most considerable. Two furnaces, two rolling and 
slitting-mills, and about 30 forges, produce, annually 
1400 tons of bar and pig iron, besides hollow ware, sheet 
iron, and nail rods. Leather of an excellent quality is 
likewise made in this State, in large quantities, and is man- 
ufactured into shoes. Peach and cider brandy are ch>-~ 
tilled for exportation. ;: 

Commerce. New- Jersey has but little* foreign com> 
merce. The produce of the eastern part of the State is 
"carr^d to New-York; that of the western part to Phila- 
delphia, These two cities import almost all the -fciteigti 
merchandise consumed in the State. 
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Towm. Amboy has a fine harbour, and but for its vi- 
cinity to Philadelphia and New-York, is well situated for;, 
commerce. There are three other small pprts in the 
State where there are custom-houses ; Burlington on the 
river Delaware, Bridgetown on the bay of that name, and 
Great Egg Harbour on the sea-coast. These however are 
places of very little trade* Newark, 9 miles from the city* 
of New- York, is the most populous town in the State, con- 
taining 8,008 inhabitants. The public buildings are a 
court-house, gaol, and 5 houses of public worship. 

Trenton is the seat of government; on the east bank of 
the Delaware, opposite the falls. It is on the great road 
between Philadelphia and New-York. Its population, in 
1810, was 3,002. An elegant bridge has been built here 
across the Delaware. 

Inhabitants. The Inhabitants of New- Jersey are a col- 
lection of Low Dutch, Germans, English, Scotch, Irish, 
and emigrants from the New-England States or their 
descendants, who being settled mostly in separate districts, 
preserve very much their national habits and customs, 
and have very little intercourse with each other, partic- 
ularly the lower classes. 

Religion. Presbyterians are the most numerous denom- 
ination. The expense of "public worship is defrayed by 
voluntary subscription: no person pays who does not 
choose, and there are many who contribute nothing. 

Literature. There are two colleges in this State :• 
Nassau Hall at Princeton, and Queen's College in New- 
Brunswick. Academies are established at Trenton, 
Burlington, Elizabeth town, Hackinsack, Orangedale, New- 
ark, Woodbury and Salem. Private schools are kept in 
some of tne towns, but the number is inconsiderable. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Climate. Pennsylvania has a variable climate. Hardly 
any two successive years are alike. Even the same suc- 
cessive seasons and months differ from each other almost 
every year. The quantity of rain in summer is some* 
times deficient, sometimes excessive. A deficiency of 
crops however has never been known in any one jcblt 
throughout the whole State. • 

Face of the Country. Pennsylvania exhibits a great 
variety of soil and of surface. No portion of the land is 
so broken, rocky, and barren, as to be unfit for cultivation. 
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The mountains, which are numerous, are not confusedly 
scattered over the country, but extend in long, uniform 
ridges, scarcely half a mile perpendicular in any place 
above the intermediate vallies. Some of these ridges are 
narrow on the top ; some are two or .three miles broad; 
others are steep on one side, and extend with a long slope 
«n the other. They are mostly covered with wood. 

Soil Generally the soil in this State is better suited 
for grain than for pasturage. . Excepting the borders of 
. streams and rivulets, it does not yield grass either in quan- 
tity or qoaKty to be compared with the New-England 
States. The two best tracts of land are, one in the south- 
east corner of the State, along the Susquehannah, the oth* 
er in the north-west corner, between lake Erie and the 
Alleghany river. The strength of the soil here in some 
places is such, as to cause wheat to lodge before it ripens, 
to prevent which, it is necessary to take repeated crops of 
hemp, tobacco, and Indian corn, in order to reduce its 
strength and cause the head to shoot. In the vallies 
between the mountains the soil is generally fertile. Lime 
stone almost every where abounds in this country, which 
enables the farmer to keep up the strength of his land, 
by the use of that powerful and most excellent manure. 

Productions. The same kinds of grain are cultivated 
here as in New-Yprk. Wheat is much the most abundant ; 
next to that, Indian corn. Rye is cultivated for the distil* 
leries, barley for the breweries. Hemp is raised exten- 
sively in the western part of the State. The Germans 
cultivate spelts for their horses. Orchards are abundant. 
Peaches flourish remarkably well. Wine is made to. 
some extent from wild grapes, and large quantities of 
maple sugar are annually manufactured by the farmers. 
The forests consist mostiy of various species of oak and 
of walnut. The sassafras, mulberry, and tulip tree, are 
common here, and attain their full size. Red cedars are 
not unfrequent on the high grounds. The sugar maple 
is very abundant beyond the mountains. 

Minerals, 4*c. Iron ore is found in considerable 
quantities in this State. A valuable Jead mine, «sud to 
yield 70 per cent of pure lead, has been discovered near 
the Schuylkill. Various quarries of marble have been 
opened, and lime-stone is common. Coal abounds on the 
Susquehannah, and about Pittsburg, and in some other 
parts. 
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About 100 miles above Pittsburg is a spring, on the 
surface of which floats an oil similar to Barbadoes tar, 
which is esteemed serviceable in rheumatism, bruises, 
and in weakness of the stomach* 

Manufactures. Pennsylvania excels all the other 
States in the variety of her manufactures ; some of them 
are of superior excellence, particularly the articles of 
paper, leather, and brick. Printing and engraving like- 
wise are executed at Philadelphia in a very superior style. 
Various articles of medicine are manufactured in this 
State. Almost every species of iron casting is* performed 
here. There is litype foundery at Philadelphia. Screws 
for paper-mills are cut from solid cast-iron. The manu- 
factures in wood, leather, iron, stone, copper and brass, 
are numerous. Imported calicoes are printed. Sugar 
refiners, distillers of molasses, and the various prepara- 
tions of tobacco, employ many hands. 

Commerce. Pennsylvania carries on an extensive* 
commerce with all parts of the world. Her exports are 
flour, grain, iron, utensjls of all kinds, mahogany furni- 
ture, carriages, and other manufactured articles. The 
trade with the Eastern and Southern States is chiefly by 
barter. Wheat, flour, and bar iron are exported to Maine, 
New-Hampshire, and Massachusetts, for whale-oil, whale- 
bone, spermaceti, seal skins, mackerel, cod-fish and salmon ; 
to Rhode-Island .and Connecticut for cheese : to North- 
Carolina for tar, pitch, and turpentine: and to South- 
Carolina and Georgia for live oak, cedar, cotton and rice.. 

Towns. Philadelphia, situated between the Schuylkill 
.and the Delaware, 110 miles from the ocean, 347 miles 
from Boston, 95 from New-York, and 144 from Wash- 
ington, is the second commercial city in the United 
States. The principal streets are straight, and cross each 
other at right angles. There are nine which extend from 
river to river, two miles in length, called by the names of 
the trees which grew upon the land. These are crossed 
by 23 other streets, which are numbered from the Dela- 
ware, water, front, second, third Street, &c. The streets 
are wide, paved with pebbles, and kept remarkably clean. 
The houses are mostly of brick, three stories high. 
There are 35 churches in this city, some of which, par- 
ticularly the First Presbyterian and the German Luther- 
an, are remarkably large and elegant. The other public 
buildings are a state-house, with a garden occupying a whole 
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square ; a town ball 200 feet in length; a gaol, one of 
the largest id the United Stated ; a market, supported by 
300 pillars ; Pennsylvania bank, built of marble ; hospit- 
al, theatre, library and alms-house. Over the Schuylkill 
is a bridge consisting of three arches, supported by stone 
piers. 

Water is brought to the city in a subtef rJoeous canal 
from the Schuylkill, and is then raised by steam 30 or 
40 feet to a reservoir on the top of a circular edifice, from 
which it is distributed by bored logs to the different parts 
of the city. The population including the suburbs, in 
1810, was 92,247. 

Lancaster is the seat of government, and is the largest 
inland town in the united States. 

Pittsburgh situated at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela rivers, may be considered as the me- 
tropolis of all the western country, with which it carries 
on an extensive commerce. It is supplied with foreign 
goods chiefly by land from Philadelphia and Baltimore ; 
the former at the distance of 297 miles ; the latter at 285 
miles. The price of waggon carriage this distance is 
from 5 to 6 dollars a hundred pounds weight. Distille- 
ries, breweries, an air furnace, a glass house, and a cot- 
ton factory are established at this place. Ship building 
is carried on here with considerable spirit ; likewise the 
building, buying and selling of boats, as very few of those 
which come from the rivers above, or which descend 
* the Ohio, ever return again, so that there is a constant 
traffic in this article. 

The town is abundantly supplied with fuel from inex- 
haustible mines of coal in its vicinity. 

Pittsburg has likewise ah open communication with the 
tity of New York, up the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, 
into lake Ontario and lake Erie, and thence down the 
Alleghany river. The distance is about 890 miles, by 
water, except four portages which together do not 
amount to more than 38 miles. This voyage is perform- 
ed in about 22 days; (he whole charge for freight is 
from 4 dollars 1 1 cents, to 5 dollars 81 cents per hundred 
weight. Very few goods however pass this rout. 

Among the public buildings are a gaol, court-house, 
market-house and 4 churches. The number of inhabi- 
tants, in 1810, was 4,768* 
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Presque Isle is a pleasant town on lake Erie. Its sttoa- 
tion is high and healthy, and it commands an extensive 
View of the lake and the adjacent country. It has a large 
and spacious harbour, with a good depth of water. Its 
chief support at present depends upon the transportation 
of salt to the head waters of the Ohio. 

Roads. Some of the best constructed and most sub* 
stantial roads in the United States are found in Pennsyl- 
vania. That from Philadelphia to Lancaster is 62 mites 
in length, 24 feet wide, and covered 18 inches deep with 
powdered stone. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of this State are of vari- 
ous deseent. About half are English, a fourth part Ger- 
man, the rest are Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Swedes, and 
Dutch. The Germans are particularly distinguished for 
their temperance, industry, and economy. Some of them 
are curious artizans, and some tery important improve- 
ments in agriculture have beefl Introduced by them into 
this State. The Germans, Dutch, and Catholic Irish, re- 
tain their own languages^ and many of them cannot speak 
Bnglwh. 

Religion. There are various denominations 6f Chris- 
tians in this State. The Presbyterians are the most nu- 
merous; many are Episcopalians; some are Friends; 
flfome Baptists; some Methodists. 

Literature. There are four colleges in this State ; the 
University of Pennsylvania, at Phifadelphia, connected 
with which is a medical school, the most respectable m 
the United States ; Dickinson college at Carlisle ; Frank- 
Hn college at Lancaster ; and another at Washington in 
the western part of the State. The celebrated Lancaster 
flan of education has been introduced into Pennsylvania, 
and, it is said, attended with considerable success. 

Government. The legislature consists of a senate chos- 
en for four years, and a house of representatives^ who^ 
with one fourth part of the senate, are chosen annually. 
The governor is chosen for 3 years, but cannot be elect-, 
64 above 9 out of any 12 years. 

DELAWARE. 

, Face of the Country, Soil and Production*. Excepting 
the northern part of the State, which is hilly, Delaware 
i% mostly a low, level country. On the eastern side it is 
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indented with numerous creeks and rivers, which geneiv 
ally have a short course, and are skirted with extensive 
marshes. The spine or height of land between Delaware 
and Chesapeak bays is in this State, on the summit of 
which is a chain of swamps, covered with stagnant waters 
some parts of the year, which have an unfavourable ef- 
fect on the health of the 'inhabitants- In the northern 
parts of the State, and along the Delaware from 8 to 10 
miles back into the country, the soil is generally a rich 
clay, well adapted to the purposes of agriculture. Thence 
to the swamps on the high lands it is light, sandy, and of 
an inferior quality. 

Wheat is extensively cultivated in this State ; it is of a 
very superior quality, and is much sought for, not only 
through the United States, but in foreign markets. Be- 
sides wheat, this State generally produces plentiful crops 
pf Ifidian corn, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, and va- 
rious kinds of fruit in great abundance. It also abounds 
in natural and artificial meadows containing a great varie- 
ty of grasses. 

Manufactures. The manufacture of flour is carried to 
great perfection in this State. Numerous mills are 
erected for this purpose. Those on Brandywine river, 
called theBrandywine milk) are particularly famous. They 
are 12 in number. All their operations are performed 
by water, even that of unlading the sloops in which the 
wheat is brought to the mills. The sacks are hoisted in- 
to the granary, the flour is ground, cooled, and bolted ; 
all without the least manual labour. One of these mills 
'will grind nearly 100,000 bushels of wheat in a year. At 
the same place there are various other mills, such as pa- 
per, powder, tobacco, sawing and fulling mills, in all to 
the number of nearly one hundred. 

Commerce. The exports in 1810 amounted to 120,342 
dollars.. Flour is the principal article. Considerable 
quantities of lumber, procured chiefly from Cyprus swamp, 
are also exported to foreign countries, and to the neigh- 
bouring States. 

Towns. Wilmington is the largest town, and the seat 
of government, situated on an elevation of land between 
the Brandywine and Christiana rivers, 2 miles from the 
Delaware, and 27 from Philadelphia. The population in 
1810 was 4,200. It is a place of considerable trade and 
manufactures, 

M 
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Dover, formerly the seat of government, is a pleasant 
town, containing about 100 houses, principally of brick. 

Newqastle^ 33 miles below Philadelphia, is pleasantly 
situated on the west bank of Delaware river. It is the 
point from which all the Philadelphia ships take their 
departure. When they are laden they drop down thither 
with. their pilots, and take in their poultry and vegetables, 
where the captains, who remain at Philadelphia to settle 
their accounts at the custom-house, join them by land, 
and from whence they sail with the first fair wind. 

Inhabitants. The first settlements were made by the 
Swedes, and their descendants still remain in the State. 
The greater proportion of the present inhabitants, how- 
ever, are of English origin. There are various religious 
denominations, but the Presbyterian sect js the most nu- 
merous. 

Literature. Theie is no college in this State. Acade- 
mies are established at JVilmington and Newark. In 1796 
the legislature passed a Jaw to create a fund for the es- 
tablishment of schools throughout the State.- - 

Government. The legislature consists of a senate • 
elected for 3 years, and a house of representatives chos- 
en annually. The governor is chosen for 3 years, and 
can hold that office only 3 years in six. He has no coun- 
cil. Judges are appointed by the governor, and hold 
their offices during good behaviour, 

MARYLAND. 

Face of the Country^ Soil and Productions. In Mary- 
land, as in all the Southern States, the country east of the 
mountains js generally a sandy plain, in many places low 
and covered with stagnant waters, by which the climate is 
rendered sickly in the summer and fall months. The 
northern and western parts of the State are hilly and 
mountainous, and of a much better soil than the low coun- 
try, being generally a red clay or loam. 

Wheat and tobacco are the staple commodities. Ten 
husbels of wheat, and 15 bushels of Indian corn, are con- 
sidered average crops. Tobacco, after having heen strip- 
ped from the stalks, and tied in bundles, is packed* for 
exportation into hogsheads, containing from 8 to 9 
hundred pounds. The genuine vchite wheat and kite foot 
tobacco^ are peculiar to this State. Some cotton of an 
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inferior quality is raised here, and manufactured In fami- 
lies. Hemp and flax are considered products of the 
high lands. Peaches are abundant, from which the inhab- 
itants make peach brandy. The forests abound with nut* 
bearing trees, which feed many swine in the woods. 
These swine ran wild, and, when fatted, are killed, barrel- 
ed, and exported in great quantities. Chesapeak bay is 
well stored with many kinds of excellent fish ; it is 
particularly remarkable for the excellence of its crabs, 
and for a peculiar species of wild dock, called canvas back. 
Iron ore of an excellent quality is found in many parts of 
the State, and some coal. N 

Manufactures. The most considerable manufacture is 
that of flour. . Vast quantities of rye are distilled iuto 
whiskey. Glass and iron works have been established in 
different parts of the State. 

Commerce. The most considerable export from this 
State is that of flour; next to this is that of tobacco. 
The other exports are iron, lumber, maize, pork, and 
flax-seed. 

Towns. Baltimore j situated at the head of Petapsco 
bay, is the third city in population, and the fourth in 
point of commerce in the United States. Its increase 
has been more rapid than that of any other town on the 
continent. It is divided into that part called the town, 
and into that called Fell's Point, by a small arm of the 
Petapsco, called the Bason. The situation of the town is 
low, and but moderately healthy. It is very secure from 
any attack of a foreign enemy by sea. A formidable attack 
was made on this place by the British in the late war, and 
was bravely repelled. Most of the inhabitants are engaged 
in trade, among whom many are English, Irish, Scots, and 
French. Great numbers of French people have emigrated 
here since the revolution, both from France and from the 
West India islands. Baltimore possesses a part of the trade 
of the back country of Pennsylvania, and of the Western 
States. Its population in 1810 was 35,583, and including 
that of the precincts, 46,555, of whom 10,343 were blacks. 

Annapolis is the seat of government, and is the usual 
residence of the great officers of the State. In the centre 
of the city is the state-bouse, a most noble edifice. It has 
a large cupola with a lantern at the top, from whence there 
is a prospect as far as the Atlantic beyond the Chesapeak^ 
From the state-house the streets diverge in every <nrec 
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tion like the radii of a circle. The other public buildings 
are a college, 2 churches, a market house und theatre. 

Frederickstown is a fine, flourishing, inland town, of 
about 300 houses, built principally of brick and stone, and 
mostly on one broad street. It carries on a considerable 
trade with the back country, which it supplies with mer- 
chandise drawn from Baltimore. 

Religion. This State was first Settled by Roman Catho-' 
lies from Ireland. The other denominations are Episco-* 
palians, Presbyterians, Calvinists, Lutherans, Friends, 
Baptists and Methodists. All officers of government are 
required to profess their belief in Lne christian religion. 

Literature, There are -four "colleges in this State ; 
Washington college at Charleston, St. John's at Annapo- 
lis, Cokesbury college at Abingtori for the iafetroction of 
Methodists; and one for the Reman Catholics at George- 
town. There are private schools, and in many families 
private tutors* Many young men are sent fqr their edu- 
cation to Europe, or to the Northern States. 

Government^ The legislature consists of two branches, 
the senate and house of delegates. The senate are 
cboserf for 5 .years by electors ; the delegates are chosen 
annually by the people. The governor is chosen on the 
# second Monday in Novembg*, annually, by a joint ballot 
of both houses. He cannot continue in office longer than' 
3 years in succession ; and when those have' expired, can- * 
aot be re-elected till after the expiration of four years. 
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Along the coast, or eastern part of the Southern States, 
the country is mostly a sandy plain, extending, inland, 60, 
80, and in some places 100 miles, and is supposed to have 
been gained from the ocean, covered in its natural state 
with pitch pines, and abounding with stagnant waters, 
which render it unhealthy to the inhabitants; farther 
back, the country becomes first hilly, and then moun- 
tainous. 

About one third part of the whole number of the inhabi- . 
tants in this section of the United States, are negro slaves. 
They inhabit principally the low country. Labour 
Here is thought disreputable for a white man. It is otlt* 
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erwise in the upper country. There, having but few 
slaves, labour is thought no disgrace, and the white people 
cultivate and manage their farms much as in the New- 
England States. 

The principal productions of these States, are cotton, 
rice, tobacco, indigo, wheat, maize, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
and lumber. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is a square of 10 miles on a 
side, ceded by Maryland and Virginia to the United Sjatefl. 
It lies on both sides of the river Potowmack, 120 milea 
from its mouth, and comprehends the city of Washington) 
Georgetown^ and Alexandria. 

The city of Washington^ situated on the Maryland side 
of the Potowmack, is the seat of government of the Unit- 
ed States. .'It is laid out "on a plan, which, when complet- 
ed, will render it one of the handsomest and most commo-. 
dious cities in the world. The streets north and south 
are. crossed by others at right angles; these are trans- 
versely crossed by 15 other streets named after the differ- 
ent States. The houses a*e mostly of brick. * The capi- 
tol, when completed, will present a front of 362 feet. It 
is pleasantly situated on an eminence*, «pmmanding a view 
of every part of the £ity, and of a considerable portion of 
. {he country around. The Presidents house is 170 by 85 
feet, two stories high, of free, white stone. It stands on 
a rising ground, possessing a water prospect, together with 
a view of the capitol, and of the <most material parts of the 
city. The number of inhabitants in 1810 was 8,208. 

jfteocandria, 6 miles from Washington, is built on the 
plan of Philadelphia. It has a flourishing commerce, and 
bids fair to be one of the most thriving places on the con- 
tinent. The population in 181(f was 7,227. 

Georgetown is pleasantly situated on a number of small 
hills, on the northern bank of the Potowmack, separated 
from the city of Washington by Rock creek, distant from 
the capitol 4 miles, and 8 miles from Alexandria. It is 
a place of some trade. Its* population in 1810 was 4,948. 

A road is making from this District to New-Orleans, a 
distance of about 1000 miles. 
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Climate. Virginia enjoys a mild climate. In the east- 
ern and southern parts, in ordinary winters, cattle subsist 
abroad through the season. Snow sometimes falls, but 
seldom lies long. The greatest cold at Williamsburg, ia 
a course of &Ye years, was 6° of Farenheit. The marsh- 
es and swamps in the low country abound with stagnated 
waters, which render the months of July, August, and 
September unhealthy, particularly to strangers. 

Face of the Country, Soilk, Productions. All the eastern 
part of the State, for 100 or 130 miles inland, to, the head 
of tide waters in the rivers, is an entire plain, of a barren, 
sandy soil, covered, in its natural state, with pitch pine, 
and is supposed to have been made of sand accumulated 
from the ocean, together with the soil washed down 
from the mountains. Its chief productions are maize, oats 
and peas; some wheat and a little rice in t)ie southern 
swamps. The sea-shore, and the margin of rivers, are 
bordered with marshes, which* are fertile in grass, and 
feed considerable numbers of cattle. 

This plait}, or low country, as it is frequently called, 
is limited on the west, by a remarkable reef or vein o# 
rocks, rising generally a little higher than the adjoining 
land, supposed, at some former period, to have been the 
boundary of the ocean. It is now the head of tide wa- 
fers. Over this reef *f rocks, alt the rivers fall. These 
falls in the Potowmack are three miles above the city of 
Washington; in the Rappahannock, at Fredericksburg ; 
in James river, at Richmond ; and in the Appomattox, a 
little above Petersburg. Between this limit and the moun- 
tains, or more particularly the Blue ridge, the land is hil- 
ly, and generally of a good soil* This is the tobacco 
country. Great quantities of wheat are also raised here, 
which has been much cultivated of late in preference 
to tobacco ; also, some cotton, which is manufactured ia 
families. 

The mountainous part of this State, comprehending all 
jthe western part, is a hue grazing country, which enables 
the farmers to keep large numbers of cattle. The v allied 
between the mountains are generally fertile, and produce 
excellent wheat. The forests abound with nuts, on which 
swine, running at large, are fattened in great numbers 
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Hemp fa extensively cultivated west of the mountains, 
and Indian corn throughout the State. Cider and peach 
brandy are made in considerable quantities. Almonds, 
figs and pomegranates are cultivated in gardens. Vir- 
ginia is particularly celebrated for its excellent breed of 
horses, many of which are of fine spirit. 

Minerals, Lumps of gold have been picked up near 
' the falls of the Rappahannock. It has been found also on 
the surface of the ground at a place between James and 
Appomattox rivers, where there are indications of a gold 
mine. Va4uable lead mines have been discovered on the 
Kanhawa, about 25 miles from North Carolina line, which 
are wrought, and yield about 60 pounds of the pure metal 
to 100 pounds of the washed ore. These mines are 
thought inexhaustible, and are supposed capable of sup- 
plying all the United States with lead and shot. Mines 
of copper have been opened on James river, but are now 
discontinued. Iron mines are wrought in many parts of 
the State. The country op James river for many miles 
in extent, above Richmond, abounds in coal, of an excel- 
lent quality. It Is very abundant -also west of the moun- 
tains. Marble of a good quality is found on James River, 
acid lime stone every where "west of the Blue ridge. 

Canals. Several improvements of this kind are pro- 
gressing in Virginia. The most considerable are those 
on the Potovvmacki This river is 1\ miles wide at its 
mouth, and \\ at Alexandria, 290 miles from the capes. 
Thence to the head of tide waters is ten miles, above 
. which the navigation of this river is obstructed by fiVe 
considerable falls, around all which, locks and canals have 
been constructed, so that it is now navigable for boats to 
Fort Cumberland, 188 miles above tide water. 

The Stunanioah, in the last eight miles of its course, 
before its junction with the Potowmack, falls eighty feet. 
- Here six canals have been constructed, by which this 
river is rendered navigable nearly 200 miles. Round 
the fails in James river is a canal which terminates in 
Richmond, A company has been incorporated to clear 
the river through the mountains. Appomattox river is 
navigable naturally to Petersburg. Thence to the lower 
falls is 5 miles. Round these,- and others above, are ca- 
nals, by which this river is now rendered navigable from 
Petersburg nearly to its source. 

/ 
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A canal has been constructed 24 feet wide, 6 feet deep, 
and 22 mites long, which opens a navigation from James 
river into Albemarle sound, by uniting Elizabeth river, 
which empties into the James at Norfolk, with the Pas- 
quetank which empties into the sound. This canal passes 
within one mile of lake Drummond, in the middle of the 
Great Dismal, from which it is supplied with water. 

Towns. Hichmond^ on James river, just at the foot of 
the falls, the present seat of government, contains 9,735 
inhabitants, an Episcopal church, a handsome state-house, 
a court-bouse and a gaol. It had a theatre, which in De- 
cember, 18 LI, took fire, during an exhibition, and was 
consumed, with nearly one hundred persons in it, who 
were unable to extricate themselves, among whom was 
the governor of the State. 

Norfolk is the chief commercial port. Its population 
in 1810 was 9,193. Petersburg just below the falls in 
Appomattox river, has a thriving back country, and is a 
place of considerable trade. Williamsburg is handsomely 
laid out in squares. It contains a college^ a court-house, 
gaol, and a hospital for lunatics. Nine miles below Alex- 
andria is Mount Vernon, thvcelebeated seat of the illus- 
trious Washington. The are*aof the mount is 200 feet 
above the surface of the river, which is here nearly two 
miles wide. The mansion house, green-house, school- 
house, offices, and servants 9 - halls, when seen from the 
land side, have the appearance of a village. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The manufactures are 
neither extensive nor numerous. The most considerable 
are those of iron and lead. - 

The inhabitants, it is supposed, manufacture about 
three quarters of their clothkg. The principal articles of 
export are tobacco and flour. Pork, maize, lumber, tar, 
pitch, turpentine and coal are also coniderable articles. 
The people are much attached to agriculture, to the neg- 
lect of commerce and manufactures. 

Inhabitants, Virginia was originally settled by the 
English. The lands east of the mountains are mostly 
divided into plantations, cultivated by slaves. The pro- 
prietors are called planters, and usually reside on their 
plantations. The pernicious influence of slavery on the 
habits and morals of <the people, are strikingly visible in 
this State. 
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Religion. Presbyterians are the most numerous denom- 
ination ; next to these, Episcopalians and Baptists. But 
a large proportion of the inhabitants in the lower and mid- 
dle parts of the State make no profession of religion in anj 
©fits forms. Several whole counties,- it is said, do not con- 
tain a single house for religious worship of any kind. 

Literature. There are three colleges in this State; 
William and Mary college, at Williamsburg, Hamden 
Sidney- college, in Prince Edward county on Appomattox 
river, and Washington college, at Lexington, west of the 
Blue ridge, near James river. Academies are also estab- 
lished in several towns. This State has produced a 
number of eminent characters, of whom Washington 
the Great and the Good, is of most illustrious memory. 
Education is, however, generally much neglected, particu- 
larly^ among the lower classes. , 

Government. The legislature is called the Genera! 
Assembly, and consists of a senate chosen for four years by 
districts ; and house of representatives chosen annually* 
The governor is*chosen annually by joint ballot of both 
houses, and can hold thje offic^ but three years in seven* 
'Cttriosities. The " Natural Bridge," over a small 
itream, called Cedar Creek, emptying into James river, n 
a little west of the. Blue ridge, is justly regarded a great 
curiosity. It is on the ascent of a hill, which seems to 
have been cloven asunder by some violent convulsion. 
The chasm, or cleft, is about two miles long, from two to 
three hundred feet deep, and is 48 feet wide at the bot- 
tom. Over this extends a solid arch of lime-stone, from 
40 to 50 feet thick, at the amazing height of 210 feet 
from the water, which is passed as a bridge. It is about 
90 feet in length, and 60 in breadth, come part of which is 
covered with a coat of earth which gives growth to a 
number of trees. The very edge of the bridge may be 
approached with safety, being protected by a parapet of 
fixed rock, yet few persons have the courage to approach 
it, and to look down into the profound abyss below. 

The passage of the Potowmack, through the Blue 
ridge, is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes in 
nature. The Potowmack and the Shenandoah, having 
ranged along the foot of the mountain, the latter more 
than 100 miles, both in quest of a passage, at length meet 
together, and, in the moment of their junction, rusf* 
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against the mountain., rend it asunder, and pass off to the 
sea. A road on one side of the river leads through 
the beach ; also locks and canals have been constructed 
here, so that now boats ascend through the mountain. 

Near Bath, at the foot of Jackson's mountain, are the 
** Warm and Hot springs." ' The former issues fn a 
large stream sufficient to turn a grist-mill, and 13 of a 
temperature about blood heat. The other is smaller, but 
so hot sometimes, it is said, as to have boiled an egg. Its 
usual temperature is about 110 or 112 degrees ofFa- 
renheit. 

in the low grounds on the Great Kanhawa, about 67 
miles from its mouth, is a hole in the earth, the vapour 
from, which, issuing in a strong current, takes fire on 
presenting a lighted torch or candle, and continues to burn 
sometimes for two or three days. 

West of the Blue ridge, near the source of Shenandoah 
river, 4 is ™ Madison's cave," which extends nearly hori- 
zontally, 300 feet into the side of a mountain, and finally 
terminates in two places, at basons of water of unknown 
extent. The roof is of solid lime-stone from 20 to 50 
feet high, through which water is continually percolating. 
This dripping from the top of the vault generates on 
that, and on the base below, stalactites, like icicles, some 
of which have met and formed massive columns. 

In the county of Monroe, near the Kanhawa, there is a 
remarkable cave, extending entirely through the base of 
a high mountain, a distance of 2 miles, through which 
persons have passed from one side of the mountain to the 
other. The earth on the bottom affords saltpetre. 

In the Panther gap ridge, between North and Jackson's 
mountain in the side of a hill, is what is called the 
"Blowing Cave," about 100. feet diameter, which emits 
constantly a current of air of such force as to keep the 
weeds prostrate to the distance of twenty yards. This 
current is strongest in dry, frosty weather, and weakest 
in long seasons of rain. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

CHtnate. The weather is generally moderate till after 
Christmas, when winter commences, and continues varia- 
ble till the middle of February, sometimes warm and 
pleasant, and at other times rainy, with occasional frosts 
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and sometimes snow ; but the ice is seldom strong enough 
to bear a man's weight Cattle require no other fodder 
than the husks and stalks of corn. The flat country 
near the sea-coast and in the vicinity of swamps is un- 
healthy. The diseases most common are intermitting, 
bilious, and nervous fevers, which often prove fatal. 
Few people in this part of the State arrive to old age. 
But in the western, hilly parts, where the water is good, 
and the air pure and serene, the people live to as old 
age as in any part of the United States. 

Face of the Country^ Soil and Productions North-Car- 
olina in its whole width, for 80 miles from the sea, is a 
dead level. A great proportion of this tract lies in pine 
forests, and is barren. On the banks of some- of the rivers, 
particularly the Roanoke, the land is fertile and good. 
Interspersed through the other parts, are glades of rich 
Swamp, and ridges of oak land of a dark rich soil. Be- 
tween this flat country and the lower falls of the rivers, 
lies a belt of land,' about 40 miles wide, consisting of small 
sand hills covered with pitch pine. The lower falls of 
the Roanoke are about 10 miles above Halifax; those of 
the Pamlico, 15 miles above Tarborough; those of the 
Neus, at Smithfleld ; and those of Cape Fear river, some 
distance above Fayetteville. Beyond these falls the coun- 
try is a land of hills and vallies ; further back, it becomes 
mountainous. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and hemp, thrive in the 
back hilly country ; Indian corn and pulse of all kinds in 
all parts. Cotton is extensively cultivated in the mjddle 
of the State; some of the swamps in the low country 
produce rice. The Dismal is supposed to contain one of 
the most valuable rice estates in America. 

The natural growth of the low country is pitch pine, 
valuable not only for its timber, but for its pitch, turpen- 
tine and tar, which constitute one half of the exports of 
the State. The swamps abound with Cyprus and bay 
trees. No country produces finer white and red oak for 
staves. The live oak, so called from its being green all 
the year, and which is so valuable in ship building, grows 
in this State. The medicinal plants, are ginseng, Vir- 
ginia Snake-coot, Seneka snake-root, and Carolina pink. 

Minerals* A little south of Salisbury, in the bottom of 
Meadow Creek, a small stream emptying into the Pedee 
river, gold has been picked up to the amount of many 
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ifoousand dollars. It was discovered first in 1808,by-«. 
boy, exercising' himself in shooting small fishes with a 
, bow and arrow. The masses were of different sizes, 
from very, small grains to the. unexampled bulk of a lump 
weighing 28 pounds. In the year 1804, eletven thou- 
sand dollars of the gold coin issued from the mint of the 
United States, were of this native gold. 

Towns. In this State, as in Virginia, there are no large 
towns. Newborn, the largest town in the State, in 1810* 
contained 2,467 inhabitants, of whom 1,298 were slaves. 
The public buildings are an Episcopal church, a court- 
house, a theatre, and a gaol. It carries on a considerable 
trade with the West-Indies. 

Raleigh is the seat of government. It is divided by 
four spacious streets into as many squares, and contains 
about I HO houses, and. upwards of 1000 inhabitants. 

The other principal towns are Fayetteville, the best 
situated inland town for commerce in the State, inhabited 
by Scotch Highlanders, who speak their native language ; 
Wilmington, a place of considerable trade ; Edento», well 
situated for commerce, but not for health ; Hillsborough, 
in a healthy aod fertile country ; Washington, Jo which 
more shipping is owned than in any other town in the 
State. 

Manufacture*. The manufactures of North-Carolina 
are unimportant. They consist .chiefly of iron and of 
cotton, which is manufactured pretty extensively in fami- 
lies for common clothing and for the use of the slaves. . 

Commerce. There is no gteat mart or trading place la 
this State, owing probably to the difficulty of entering.tnfc 
rivers, by reason of bars of sand, and the want of sa&; 
sufficient harbours. Most of the«produce of the back 
country, consisting of tobacco, wheat and maize, is. carried 
to Petersburg in Virginia, and to Charleston in South- 
Carolina. The exports of the low country, are lumber, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and rice. Apples, cider, cheese, 
potatoes, furniture, hats and shoes, are imported from 
New-England; foreign merchandise chiefly from New- 
York. 

Roads and Canals. The roads in this State have been 
much neglected, and are but illy accommodated with 
bridges. A canal has been constructed around the lower 
&Us in Cape Fear river, and another commenced at 
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the falls above* Chesapeak and Albemarle canal is partly 
in this State. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants, as in' Virginia, mostly 
reside on their plantations, at the distance of from half a 
mile to three or four miles from each other. Most 
of the labour in the low country is done by slaves. Idle- 
ness aod dissipation were formerly traits in the character 
of the people of North Carolina. A spirit of reform, 
however, has been introduced among them since the 
revolution. 

Religion, The chief religious denominations are 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Qua- 
kers, and Moravians. No person denying the being of a 
God, or the truth of the scriptures, can hold any civil 
office. 

Literature. On Chapel Hill, in an elevated situation, 
28 miles west of Raleigh, is North Carolina University, 
the only one in the State. Academies are established in 
a number of the towns, and schools in many places. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate and house of re pre sen- ' 
tatives chosen annually by the people. The governor is 
chosen annually by a joint ballot of both houses, and 
is eligible to office three years in six. 

Curiosities. Near Salisbury, there is a remarkable 
subterraneous wall of stone, laid in cement, plaistered on 
both sides from 12 to U feet in height, and 22 inches 
thick. The length yet discovered is about 300 feet. 
The top of this wall approaches within about one foot of 
the surface of the ground. When built, by whom, and for 
what purpose, -is left wholly to conjecture. A similar 
wall has lately been discovered about six miles from the 
first, from 4 to 5 feet high, and 7 inches thick. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Climate. Winter is scarcely known in South-Carolina. 
Snow, so as to cover the ground, is a rare occurrence, 
except on the mountains. The greatest cold in a course 
often years, was 17 degrees of Farenheit. Vegetation 
ceases about the middle of December, and is usually sus- 
pended about four weeks, or till the middle of January. 
The planting season begins in March and April, and con- 
tinues till June. In July and Auguat the heats increase, 
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and the rains set in, attended at tiroes with severe tbW 
der and lightning. The weather now in the low country 
becomes sultry ; the air bussid and unhealthy. The 
diseases are the same as in North-CaroHoa-^iotermitting, 
bilious and nervous fevers, which, appearing about this 
Season, generally continue to he prevalent till the return 
of frosty nights, about the middle of October. November 
here is generally esteemed the pleassntest montfc in the 
year. 

Face of the Country, Soil and Productions. For 80 miles 
back from the sea-shore, the country is a sandy plain, 
without a stone, or scarcely a hill, covered in its natural 
state with forests of pitch pine, called pine barrens, valua- 
ble only for their timber, turpentine, and tar. Interspers- 
ed among these barrens are tracts of land free of timber 
and every kind of growth but that of grass, called savannas, 
constituting a second kind of soil, good for grazing. A 
third kind is that of tbe marshes and swamps, and the' 
low ground, on the margin of the rivers. These have a 
rich, fertile soil, and are the seat of the rice plantations. 
Further back in the middle country there is a belt of sand 
hills, from 20 to 40 miles wide, extending to the lower , 
fells in the rivers. This tract is barren, the inhabitants 
are few, and have but a scanty subsistence on corn and 
sweet potatoes. The lower falls are at a place called the 
ridges, beyond which there is another plain, welt watered 
and of a fine soil. Having passed this plain, a country 
commences very much resembling the Northern States. 
Wheat, maize, barley, hemp,* and flax, are the articles 
most cultivated in- this part of the State. 

The pine barrens are chiefly valuable for their lumber, 
and for the pitch, tar, and turpentine which they yield. 
Boxes are cut in the trees in which the turpentine collects. 
When full, the turpentine is gathered and put into barrels. 
A thousand trees will yield at every gathering about two 
barrels and a half of turpentine. It may be gathered 
about once in fourteen days. Spirits of Turpentine 
are obtained by distillation. Rosin is the remainder of 
turpentine after distillation. Tar is obtained by cutting 
down the trees, which, being split, are piled, when dry, in 
heaps on floors of clay. The heaps are then covered with 
earth, and being set on fire, the tar collects in trenches, 
by which it is coriVeyed into cisterns. Pitch is nothing 
more than the solid part of the tar, separated from the 
liquid by boiling. 
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Cotton is the great staple of this State. It is of three 
varieties. First, thai which grovw upon the islands, chIK 

ed BLACK SEED, Or SEA ISLAND CO 1 TON. tt has ft iotlg fifl^ 

staple, and is of the first quality. Second, that which 
grows in the middle and upper country, called gmeen seed, 
or upland cotton, of a quality inferior to the first. Third* 
KANKEEN cotton, as it is called. This is likewise the pro- 
duce of the middle and upper country, but is of a quality 
* inferior to the second. It is never exported, but is culti- 
vated only for family use. 

Cotton grows in pods. The seeds are sown annually, 
about two feet and a half asunder. An acre will yield 
from 700 to 1000 pounds. The pods, when ripe, burst 
open. The cotton ia then gathered and separated from 
the seeds by a machine, which cleans 1000 pounds in a 
day. Before this invention, the upland cotton was not 
thought north cleansing, and none of it was exported. 
Since that time it has become the great article both of 
cultivation and of export. 

The next great staple of this State is rice. This is 
cultivated on the swamps and marshes, and on the mar- 
gin of rivers. The lands where it grows require to be 
occasionally flooded with water. The cultivation is whol* 
}y by negroes. No work can be imagined more laborious* 
or more prejudicial to health. They are obliged to stand 
in water oftentimes mid-leg high, exposed to the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, and breathing an atmosphere poison- 
ed by the unwholesome ^effluvia of an oozy bottom and 
stagnant water. After being thrashed and winnowed, it is 
ground in mills made of wood, to free it from the husk. 
Then it is winnowed again and put into a wooden mortar, 
and. beat with large wooden pestles, which labour is so 
oppressive and hard, that the firmest nerves and most vig*> 
oro us constitutions often sink under it. After this opera- 
tion, it is silted and put into barrels. 

Tobacco and indigo were formerly much cultivated in 
this State ; at present, very little attention is paid to 
them, The apple does not thrive in this and the other 
southern climates. Melons are raised in great perfection* 
They have oranges which are chiefly sour, and figs 
in plenty ; a few limes and lemons, olives, pomegran- 
ates, pears and peaches. Live oak grows upon the isl- 
ands, 
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Manufactures. The manufactures of this State are 
very inconsiderable, and are confined almost wholly to .the 
middle and upper country. They consist mostly of iron, 
and of cotton and woollen cloths manufactured in families. 

Commerce. The most considerable article of export is 
cotton ; next to this is rice. The other articles are 
lumber, pitch, tar, turpentine, beef, pork, indigo and 
tobacco. 

Towns. Charleston is the largest town in the State, and 
the fifth in size in the United States. It is situated 8 
miles from the sea, on a peninsula between Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, which, uniting immediately below the 
town, form the harbour. The streets extend from river 
to river, intersected by others, nearly at right angles. 
The public buildings are an exchange, a state-house, an 
armory, a poor-house, an orphan-house, and 16 houses 
of public worship. The population in 1810 was 24,711, 
of whom 11,671 were slaves. This city carries on an 
extensive commerce, and is esteemed one of the most 
healthy towns in all the low country. 

Columbia is the seat of government. It contains about 
100 houses, and is a flourishing town. Beaufort is a 
pleasantly situated town, on Port Royal island. Camden 
is the largest inland town in the State. It has an easy 
communication with Charleston through the San tee canal. 

Inhabitants. South-Carolina was first settled by the 
English ; but it received considerable accessions from 
Germany, Switzerland, Ireland, Scotland,- and France. 
In'the low country more than half of the inhabitants are 
blacks. They perform all the labour/ It is different in 
the back country, where, having few or no slaves, the 
inhabitants are generally farmers, and cultivate their own 
lands. 

Religion. The denominations most prevalent are Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Baptists, in the upper part of 
the State, and Episcopalians in the lower part. 

Literature. There are several colleges in this State. 
The most flourishing is South-rCarolina College, at Augus- 
ta. Formerly many wealthy parents sent their sons to 
England for their education ; at present many are sent to 
Yale College in Connecticut, and to Cambridge Universi- 
ty in Massachusetts. 

Government. The legislature is called the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate chosen for 4 years, and 
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a house of representatives chosen for two* The gov* 
ernoraiso is chosen for two years by a joint ballot of both 
homes. 

GEORGIA. 

Climate. The winters in Georgia are mild and pleas* 
ant ; snow is (seldom seen, nor is vegetation interrupted 
by severe frosts. The thermometer usually fluctuates 
between 40 and 60 degrees. In the low country, near 
lite rice swamps, bilious fevers are very general during 
the months at July, August, and September. At the ap- 
proach of this season, the rich planters, with their fain** 
lies? remove either to the sea islands, or to more elevat- 
ed situations, for the benefit of the air. 

Fact vfthe Cduafty, Soil and Productions. The coast 
of Georgia for 4 or 5 miles inland, is a salt marsh, at pres* 
ent mostly uninhabited. In front of this, towards the sea, 
there is a chain of islands, of a grey rich soil, covered in 
their natural state, with pine, hickory, and live oak, and 
yielding on cultivation sea-island cotton. Back of the 
salt marsh there is a narrow margin of land, nearly of the 
Same quality with that of the islands ; immediately back 
of which commence the pine barrens. The rivers and 
creeks are every where bordered with swamps or marsh, 
which at every tide, for 15 or 25 miles back into the coun- 
try, are either wholly or partially overflowed. These con- 
stitute the rice plantations. The pine barrens extend 
from 60 to 90 miles from the coast, beyond which the 
country rises into hills and mountains, of a strong rich 
soil, yielding on cultivation, tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, 
and other products of the Northern States. 

The great staple* of this State are cotton and rice. In* 
digo was formerly considerably cultivated. It is the pro- 
duct of a plant, obtained by maceration in water about 30 
hours, after which the liquor is drawn off into vats, where 
it undergoes an operation somewhat similar to that of 
churning. After this process, lime-water is poured into 
the liquor, whteh causes- the particles of indigo to settle 
to the bottom. 

The piiie barrens produce grapes of forge size, and of 
excellent flavour. Melons come to great perfection in 
this State. Apples, pears and cherries are also cultivated, 
But with less success. The sweet oranges of Georgia are 
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inferior to those of the West Indies. The lemons, citron-, 
pomegranate. Indian fig, and sugar cane, -find here a 
genial climate. The rivers of Georgia are infested with 
alligators and numerous reptiles, many of which are 
venomous. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of this State are 
cotton cloths, some woollen, rum, peach brandy, whiskey, 
leather, bar-iron, gun-powder, soap and candles. 

Commerce. Georgia owns but little shipping. Savannah 
is the only sea-port of consequence. Most of the foreign 
merchandise used in this State is obtained from Charles- 
ton and New-York. Cheese, fish, potatoes, apples, cider, 
and shoes are procured chiefly from the New-England 
States. The principal exports are cotton, rice, lumber, 
tobacco, canes, deer-skins and maize. 

Towns. Savannah, on Savannah river, 17 miles from 
the sea, is the largest town. It contains ten public squares 
of one acre each, enclosed and planted with rows of trees. 
Most of the streets also have rows of trees on each side. 
The public buildings are a court house, a prison, an ex* 
change live stories high, an academy, and 7 houses for 
public worship. A battery on the south side of the river 
calculated for 12 guns defends the town. The population 
in 1-810 was 2,490 whites, 2,195 slaves, and 530 free 
blacks; in all 5,215. The fairest part of this city was 
destroyed by a tremendous fire, Jan. 11th, 1820. Lib- 
eral contributions for its relief were promptly made 
through the United States. * 

Milledgevilh is the seat of government. The State- 
house is elegant. A shoal in the river opposite this town 
is famous for the quantity and quality of the shad caught on 
it Augusta is a place of considerable trade. The river 
here is 500 yards wide Louisville, formerly the seat of 
government, contains about 50 houses and 524 inhabitants* 
including slaves. 

Inhabitants. The disposition and character of the in- 
habitant?, collected from various parts of the world, are 
very much diversified. They are charged with indolence, 
which is attributed partly to the relaxing heat of the 
climate, but are praised for their friendliness and hospi- 
tality to strangers. Their diversions are dancing, horse- 
racing, cock-figbting, and chiefly hunting. More than 
half of th* inhabitants in the low country are blacks. 

Indians. The Creek Indians inhabit the western half of 
this State, and the easterly part of Missisippi, and are the 
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most numerous tribe in the Union. They have made 
considerable progress in tbe arts of civilized life. They 
cultivate tobacco, rice, maize, and potatoes, and hate 
abundance of tame cattle and hogs Their women spin 
and weave, and their children are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Literature. The University of Georgia was incorpo- 
rated in 1785. It consists of a college at Athens, with 
subordinate branches or academies, as they are called, es- 
tablished, or to be established, in each county. 

Religion. The prevailing denominations are Presbyte- 
rians, Epicopalians, Baptists, and Methodists. There are 
very few regular clergymen settled in this State. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General As- 
sembly, and consists of a senate and house of representa- 
tives, chosen annually. The governor is chosen for two 
years by a joint vote of both houses. 



WESTERN STATES. 

The Western States comprehend all that part of the ter- 
ritory of the United Slates which lies west of the Ailegha- 

' ny mountains and east of Missisippi river. 

The climate in these States is much milder in the same 
parallels of latitude than in those eastward of the moun- 
tains: the quantity of snow is considerably less; vegeta- 

. tion is several weeks earlier, and as much later. The 
north-east wind, so distressing, particularly in the Northern 
States, is hardly known here. Though the climate is 
milder, the weather, if possible, is more unsteady, and the 
atmosphere more replete with moisture. Rheumatisms, 
pleurisies, consumptions, and bilious complaints, are the 
most common diseases. 

The soil generally is of remarkable fertility. The flat 
lands on the rivers, in New- England called intervals, are 
here called bottoms. At some distance from the rivers 
the land often suddenly rises 6 or 8 feet, when there is 
another flat and so on ; after this a third, called first, sec- 
ond and third bottoms, counting from the rivers upwards. 
Prairies, or natural meadows, in the Southern State* 
called savannas, are frequent in thi* country. They are 
extensive, level tracts of ground, some of which are low 
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and wet, others are elevated and dry, stretching often' "metf 
further than the eye can reach, for the most part entirely 
destitute of trees, of a deep rich soil, covered with a kind 
of coarse grass and cane. On these prairies buffaloes are 
often seen grazing together in herds of more than a hun- 
dred head. 

The productions of this country in the most southerly 
parts are cotton, indigo, and some rice. Hemp, Indian 
corn, and tobacco, are produced in great perfection both 
in the southern and middle parts. In the northern parts* 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, Indian corn, hemp, and flax, are 
mostly cultivated. 

The sugar maple abounds in all parts of this country, 
from which it is supposed, with sufficient hands, a supply 
of sugar might be made for the whole United States*. 
Ginseng grows abundantly in the woods, and likewise 
wild grapes. Also a species of grass, called wild rye. 
It has a head and beard resembling rye, and sometimes 
produces a small slender grain. 

The wild animals are buffaloes, elk, deer, bears, wolves, 
panthers, wild-cats, foxes, beavers and otters. The buf- 
falo is the size of an ox, with a large head, thick, short, 
crooked horns, and is broader in his forepart than behind. 
Upon his shoulders is a large lump .or roll oi> flesh, cover* 
ed with long, curly hair. They herd together like domes- " 
tic cattle, and feed upon grass. They are very innocent, 
Harmless animals, and their flesh is excellent food. Phea* 
sants, partridges, and wild turkies, are frequent in the 
woods. 

The rivers afford plenty of fish. Those most common, 
particularly to the waters of the Ohio, are the buffalo 
fish of a large size, and the cat-fish, sometimes exceeding 
100 weight. Trout have been taken in Kentucky weigh- 
ing 30 pounds. On these waters, and especially on the 
Ohio, geese and ducks are very numerous. 

Fdssil coal is found in various parts. It is remarkably 
pure, and burns with a fine lambent flame, gives out ?reat 
heat, and leaves but a small quantity of ashes. There 
are many springs, called oil springs, where Petroleum or 
Seneka oil is gathered in great abundance. Salt springs 
are very numerous, from which salt is manufactured fot 
the supply of the whole country. These springs by the 
inhabitants are called licks from the earth about themr 
being furrowed out in a most curious manner, by the 
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buffalo and deer, which lick the earth on account cf the 
saline particles with which it is impregnated. 

The remote situation of this country from the sea-board 
renders it unfavourable to commerce. This inconvenience* 
however, is in some degree remedied by its numerous, 
large and navigable rivers, the principal of which is the 
Missisippi, the great outlet of the exports of thee States. 
But the difficulty of ascending that river occasions the im- 
ports to take a different course. Most of the foreign 
goods imported into this country are brought from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in waggons over the mountains, or 
are obtained from Canada. 

There are many indications that the whole of this west- 
ern country, at some remote period, must have been cov- 
ered with water. One circumstance which particularly 
corroborates this opinion is, the vast quantities of marine 
shells frequently found in the hills at the height of 4 of 
500 feet above the present bed of the rivers. Likewise 
bones, logs, and various petrified substances, are frequent- 
ly found, in digging wells and roads, buried to the depth 
of many feet under the earth. 

Remains of ancient forts and fortifications, and mounds 
of earth which are found to contain human bones, hence 
supposed to be graves of some inhabitants more ancient 
than the present Indians, are found scattered over all this 
Western Country. 

MISSISIPPI 

Is a fine country, and has a temperate climate. White 
frosts, and sometimes thin ice, have been known, but snow 
is very uncommon. The soil is of a very superior quality. 
The savannas or natural meadows are covered with a black, 
rich mould, about one foot and a half deep, beneath which 
js a stiff clay, which hardens on being exposed to the sun ; 
but when wet by a slight shower of rain, it slackens like, 
lime, after which it is found excellent for vegetation. 

The productions are cotton, rice, Indian corn, hemp, flax, 
indigo, and tobacco in great abundance. Oranges and lem- 
ons are plenty ; hops grow wild ; all kinds of European 
fruits arrive to great perfection, and no part of the known 
world is more favourable for raising every kind of stock. 

The rivers most worthy of notice are the Yazoo, 100 
yards wide at its mouth ; Pearl river, navigable 1 50 miles j 
the Mobile and its branches. 
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The chief town is Notches, pleasantly situated on an 
eminence. 100 x feet above the level of Missisippi river, 
which is here one mile wide and about 100 feet deep. 
Ships sometimes ascend to this place, but they rarely at- 
tempt it, as the sudden and frequent turns of the river 
render the fairest wind of very little use. A vessel in 
ordinary 'cases will make a voyage to Europe and back 
again, in less time than she will ascend the river from 
New-Orleans to Notches. A great number of mechanics' 
find employment in this city, whose wages are very high, 
as is labour of every kind. Its population in 1810 was 
151 1, of whom 457 were slaves. 

Indians, There are the remains of several Indian na- 
tions in this State, such as the Creeks, Cherokees, Chac- 
taws and Chickasaws. These have made considerable pro- 
gress in the arts ofcivilization. They have well cultivated 
fields, and great numbers of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. 

Their women spin and make cloth. They have black- 
smiths and silver-smiths, saw-mills, grist-mills, three salt- 
petre works, and one powder-mill. 

TENNESSEE. 

Climate. Tennessee enjoys a mild and temperate cli- 
mate * Vegetation commences 6 or 7 weeks sooner here 
than in Vermont or New-Hampshire, and continues as ma- 
ny weeks later. Snow is seldom seen, and never contin- 
ues for any length of time. Cumberland river is rarely 
frozen over. Generally the country is healthy, except 
in the vicinity of stagnant or sluggish waters, where in- 
termittent and bilious fevers frequently occur, especially 
among new settlers. 

Face of the Country , Soil and Productions. Some parts 
of this State are so mountainous as to be incapable of cul- # 
tivation. The soil is clayey, and, on the rivers, especial-* 
ly, is generally of a superior quality. 

The productions are those both of the Northern and 
Southern States. Indian corn is produced in abundance. 
It is excellent for bemp. Cotton thrives well, and so do 
wheat and other small grains where the land is not too 
rich. It is tolerable for flax and sweet potatoes. To- 
bacco and mdigo are produced in great perfection, and 
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it wHJ answer for upland rice. Vines, garden plants, and 
fruit trees grow luxuriantly. There are salt springs in 
various parts of this State, although at present very little 
salt is manufactured. The maple affords a supply of 
sugar. Iron ore, alum, saltpetre, and copperas, abound 
every where. Deer, racoons, rabbits, grey squirrels, and 
a larger specie* called fox squirrels, are numerous in the 
forests ; but the buffalo, so common in West Tennessee 
at the time o£its first settlement, is now wholly extermi- 
nated. Wild turkies continue to be numerous, as do 
partridges and pigeons. The rivers are well stored with 
excellent fish. Various medicinal plants are found in this 
State, such as Virginia and Seneka, snake-root, ginseng, 
and Carolina pink : wild grapes are common in the woods. 

Manufactures. The manufactures are chiefly those of 
iron, maple sugar, saltpetre, copperas, whisky and peach 
brandy. There are machines for spinning cotton, and 
several for the manufacture of hemp. 

Commerce. The produce of this State, in order to get 
to market, is carried in boats down the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, to the Missisippi, and down that river to 
New-Orleans. Such is the distance, that many articles 
which might be produced in great abundance, will net 
pay the expense of transportation, and hence the^exports 
of this State are few in number. Cotton and tobacco have 
hitherto been the most considerable articles exported ; hut 
lately hemp has been much cultivated, and probably will 
become the staple commodity of the State. Some In- 
dian corn is also exported ; likewise beef, pork, and lard. 
The Cumberland affords the same advantages for ship 
building as the Ohio, and during the rainy season, the 
water i3 of sufficient depth to float vessels of the largest 
size. But the difficulty of ascending these rivers is suck, 
that few of the goods imported into the State come ra 
this channel. They are brought mostly from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to East Tennessee in waggons ; and 
to West Tennessee principally in waggons to Pittsburg, 
•nd thence by water down the Ohio aud up the Cumber- 
land. The price ofcfreight from New-Orleans to West- 
Tennessee is about five dollars, and a half, a hundred 
weight, and the voyage to the mouth of the Ohio is usual- 
ly performed in not less than 60 days. 

Towns ■ Knoxviik is the seat of government, situated 
On Holston river, 638 miles from Philadelphia; 543 from 
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Baltimore; and 458 from Richmond ; to eachofwjiich 
places there is a good waggon road. Goods are trans- 
ported from Richmond to Knqxville at about 4 dollars a 
hundred weight. 

Nashville on Cumberland river is a flourishing town and 
the largest in the State. Cumberland College is in this 
town ; it contains also a factory of heinpfend machinery 
for spinning cotton. 

Inhabitants, Tennessee was first settled .by emigrants 
from the western parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, a 
little before the commencement of the revolution ; since 
which time many have emigrated from the Carolinas and 
from Georgia (o this State. 

Religion. The Methodists, Baptists, and Presby terians, 
are the most numerous denominations. 

Literature. Acts of incorporation have been obtained 
for no less than four colleges in this State, some of which 
are flourishing. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General . 
Assembly, and consists of a senate and house of represen- 
tatives, who, with the governor, are chosen for two years. 

KENTUCKY. 

Climate. Snow seldom falls deep or lies long in this 
State. Winter begins about Christmas, and continues 
till February, so mild that cattle subsist with very little or 
no fodder. By the beginning of March several shrubs and 
trees begin to jifcoot forth their buds, and by the middle 
of April the foilage of the forests is completely expanded. 

Face of the Country, Soil and Productions. A tract of 
about 20 miles wide, along the Ohio, is hilly, broken land ; 
the rest of the country is agreeably uneven, gently ascend* 
ing and descending at no great distances. Scarcely any 
such thing as a marsh or swamp is to be found in the 
State. In the vallies the soil is thin and of an inferior 
quality, but on the swells it is sufficiently deep, and of 
abundant fertility. . The inhabitants distinguish its quality 
by first, second, and third fate lands. Lands of the first 
quality will not bear wheat ; nor the second to advantage, 
till having been reduced by two or three crops of corn, 
hemp, cotton, or tobacco. At the depth of 6 or 8 feet 
from the surface there is a bed of lime-stone, which ex- 
tends nearly over the whole State. From this circum- 
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stance, the springs and streams of water soon fail unless 
supplied by continual rains. The scarcity of water in 
the summer season is often very great People are oblig- 
ed to sink wells to the depth of 60 or 80 feet, through 
the lime-stone, in order to come at it for themselves and 
cattle. Many streams which in the spring have 20 or 30 
feet depth of water, in August and September become so 
reduced as to be insufficient to carry a mill. 

The high lands produce abundant crops of wheat, maize, 
tobacco, hemp, barley, oats, rye, and flax. Hemp for 
several years past has been the capital article of culture. 
From 700 to 1000 weight per acre is an ordinary crop. 
Indian corn yields on first rate lands 100 bushels to an 
acre. A company, formed for the purpose, in 1803, had 
10 acres in grapes, ; under the superintendance of a Swiss 
gentleman. ' There are some private vineyards in differ- „ 
ent parts of the State. Cotton is seldom and with 
difficulty brought to perfection. Apples and peaches are 
abundant. . Hogs are very numerous. Some of the 
inhabitants keep 150 or 200. They generally go in 
herds, and seldom leave the woods, where they almost 
always find a supply of food. The Salt licks furnish salt, 
the maple supplies sugar, spirits are distilled from grain, 
the rivers abound with fish, and the woods with buffaloed 
and deer. 

Manufactures. In 1810 there were manufactured in 
this State 324,870 bushels of salt, nearly 2f millions of 
pounds of maple sugar, and more than 2 millions gallons 
of spirits, distilled Chiefly from rye, besides considerable 
quantities of cloth in families. 

Commerce. Kentucky enjoys great advantages for in- 
ternal navigation, but is remote from any convenient port 
for foreign trade. Its hemp, wheat, tobacco, beef, arxji 
pork, are easily transported down the Ohio and Missisippi 
to New-Orleans ; but the difficulty of ascending these 
rivers, renders the importation of foreign goods very ex- 
pensive, so that no small part of the trade is carried on 
* with Philadelphia and Baltimore, over the mountains. 
Towns. Lexington is much the largest town in the 
State. The inhabitants are devoting themselves to the 
manufacturing system. Here are 7 rope walks ; 5 fac- 
tories of coarse linen, in which upwards of 500 workmen 
O 
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market. These are laden at spring flood, and descend 
the rivers in perfect safety to the Atlantic, whence they 
proceed to the West Indies, or other parts, where they 
are disposed of, both vessel and cargo. The first ships 
built here were in 1802, at Marietta. Their frames 
were almost wholly of black walnut, which is said to be as 
durable as the live oak. All the materials for ship- 
building abound in this country — timber, hemp, and iron. 
Of black walnut, white oak, and locust, there are almost 
inexhaustible quantities, besides yellow pine for masts 
and spars ; and there is no country, which can produce the 
article of hemp in greater abundance, or at a more mod- 
erate price. 

Towns. Columbus, situated on the east bank of the 
Scioto, is the capital of the State, and contains about 2000 
inhabitants. 

Marietta is the oldest town in the State, and delightful- 
ly situated at the confluence of the Muskingum with the 
Ohio. The streets are spacious, and cross each other at 
right angles. It has a gaol, court-house, academy, and 3 
rope-walks, 850 feet in length. The number of inhabir 
tants in 1810 was 1463. 

Chilicothe is situated in a fertile country on the Scioto, 
about 100 miles from its mouth. It is laid out on the 
plan of Philadelphia, and contains a gaol, state-house of 
hewn stone, and about 3,000 inhabitants. 

Cincinnati is a pleasant, flourishing town, 300 miles 
below Marietta. It contains about 10,000 inhabitants. la 
this town is fort Washington, which commences the chain 
of forts extending to the westward. Here are 10 houses 
of public worship. 

Galliopolis was built in 1792 by a colony of French 
emigrants, numbers of whom in 1796 fell victims to the 
yellow fever. Those who survived, being deceived ia 
their purchase, and wasted with desolating sickness from 
the unhealthiness of the place, abandoned the town. 

Athens* the seat of the University, in this State, is de- 
lightfully situated in a healthy and fertile country; on the 
Hockhocking, 40 miles by water from the Ohio> and com- 
mands an extensive prospect of the river and the sur- 
rounding country. Its population is about 1000. 

Literature. Ohio University, at Athens, was incor- 
porated in 1801. Miami University was incorporated /n* 
3 
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1809; In Ohio are also 11 Academies ; and schools arg 
general throughout this growing State. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate chosen for two years, 
and a house of representatives chosen annually. The 
governor is chosen for two yeara, and is eligible only 6 
years in any term of 8 years. 

Antiquities and Curiosities. Vast mounds and walls of 
earth have been discovered in various parts of this State, 
particularly at Marietta, which have excited the astonish- 
ment of all who have seen or heard of them. When, and 
by whom they were constructed, and for what purpose, 
are matters wholly of conjecture. The present race of 
Indians have no tradition, which can lead to any discovery. 
They are however supposed to be the remains of ancient 
forts. Those at Marietta are in squares. One of these 
contains 40 acres, encompassed by a wall of earth from 6 
to 10 feet high, with three openings on each side, re- 
sembling twelve gates. There is not the least visible 
difference in the age or size of the trees growing on or 
within these forts, and those growing without 

Similar works have lately been discovered on one of 
the banks of the Muskingum, the ramparts of which, in 
3ome places, are 18 feet in perpendicular height. 

Near these forts there are ever discovered mounds of 
earth thrown up in the form of a sugar loaf, supposed to 
be Indian graves. One of these at Marietta is 115 feet in 
diameter, and 30 feet in perpendicular height. Ad 
opening being made into the top, it was found to contain 
human bones. 

A copper coin has been found on the bank of theXittle 
Miami, 4 feet under ground. The characters on the coin 
are Old Persian. In digging a well at Cincinnati, the 
stump of a tree was discovered, 94 feet below the surface, 
which had evident marks of the axe. 

INDIANA. 
Neither the climate, face of the country, soil, or produc- 
tions, of the State of Indiana, differ materially from those 
of the State of Ohio, already described. 

Pilkava prairie or plain, is a high level ground, in this 

State, 7 mites long and three broad, of a rich soil, on 

which there was never a tree since the memory *of man. 

Two hundred acres of wheat were seen growing here at 

"one time, a few years since, yielding 50 bushels on all 
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acre. These prairies are covered naturally with grass, 
from 4 to 8 feet high. 

The- maple affords a supply of sugar, and the salt 
springs an abundance of salt. A silver mine is said to 
have been discovered on the Wabash, 28 miles above 
Ouiaianon. Coal is found in plenty on all the rivers 
emptying into the Ohio. 

Pthcennes is the capital. It contains about 2500 
inhabitants. Here most of the commerce of the State cen- 
tres. The communication with Detroit is by the Wabash 
and Miami rivers, the carrying place between which is 
about \5 miles. Goods from Canada are brought down the 
Illinois ; from New*Orleans up the Missisippi ; and from 
the eastern States down the Ohio and up the Wabash. 

ILLINOIS. 

The State of Illinois is mostly a level country. The 
meadows on the river Illinois in some places extend as far 
as the eye can reach. This river is navigable 450 miles, 
Tvith a gentle current, and is 400 yards wide at its mouth. 

The lands situated on the principal rivers, called bot- 
toms, are of the first quality and of inexhaustible fertility, 
having been cultivated, in some places, for more than a 
century, without manure. Oak is the most common tree ' 
of the forests. Black walnut, sugar maple, beech, mul- 
berry and white pine, are found in their proper soils. 

The military bounty lands granted to the soldiers, who 
enlisted into the army of the United States, in the late war, 
are situated in this State, on the peninsula formed by the 
Missisippi and Illinois rivers. 

More than ?00,000 bushels of salt are said to be made 
annually at the salt works belonging to the United States, 
on Saline river, which is sold at the works from 50 to 75 
cents a bushel. 

Buffaloes, elk, deer, turkic3, ducks, and geese, are nu- 
merous in Illinois. 

Kaskaskia, the capital, contains about 1000 inhn^f'—^i 
and is the seat of government, which was, organized in 
1*18. y^ 

MICHIGAN TERRn> 0RY - 

Michigan Territory is a level o- t>un , tr y- Tne climate \% 
cold and healthy. Very little s^ low * aiIs bere > b<" th c ice 
on the rivers and lakes is always good for travelling 
through the winter. . 
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The soil is generally fertile. The Indian title has, as 
yet, been extinguished to but little more than one third 
part of the country. The productions are wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, peas, apples, pears, peaches, and grapes. 
The forests consist of oak, black walnut, sugar maple, 
beach, ash, elm, sycamore, cedar, and pines. The rivers 
and lakes abound with fish, and the woods with bees. 

Detroit is the capital. The old town was wholly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1805. The new town is well laid out; 
the streets cross each other at right angles. It is a 
place of considerable trade, which consists chiefly in a 
barter of coarse European goods with the natives for furs. 
The town is surrounded by a strong blockade, through 
which there are four gates. On the west side there is a 
small fort. The streets are generally crowded with In- 
dians in the day time ; but at night they are all shut out 
of the town, except such as get admittance into private 
houses, and the gates are closed. 

LOUISIANA. 

This great extent of country was ceded to the 
United States by France in the year 1803, for 15 millions 
of dollars. Its limits between the United States and 
Spain, as defined in the late treaty, which yet waits the 
ratification of the Spanish government, are, the western 
bank of Saline river, from its mouth in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co to the 32° of North latitude ; thence by a line due 
north till it strikes Red river ; thence following the course 
of this river westward to the degree of longitude 100 
west from London ; thence by a line due north till it 
strikes the river Arkansaw ; thence by the southern bank 
of this river to its source in latitude 42° north ;' and 
thence by that parallel of latitude to the Pacific Ocean. 

Much of this country yet remains unexplored. The 
best known are along the Missisippi and other prin- 
cipaTrr>*fs. Generally it is a level country, abounding 
with swamfw-v^nd natural meadows, of an exceedinglj 
fertile soil, burden unhealthy climate. 

The Missisippi is\ubject to great inundations, the wa- 
ter in the spring freshets sometimes rising to the height 
Of 40 feet. The banks f the river are somewhat higher 
than the adjacent country , consequently at these inunda- 
tion?, the waters, which ov er fl aw an j f or man y m ii eg j Q . 
\zndate the country, particularly on the western sid* T 
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never return again into the river, bat seek other outlets 
into the ocean. In some places the water when high has 
formed channels or outlets through these banks, which 
are improved for mill-seats, and do business 4 or 5 months 
in the year. 

The inhabitants in Louisiana formerly were mostly 
French, except the native Indian tribes, which are num- 
erous. With these there are now intermingled many 
Americans. Louisiana is divided into the State of Louisi* 
ana, the State of Missouri, and Territory of Arkansaw* 

LOUISIANA. 

New-Orleans, the capital of this State and of all Louisi- 
ana, is situated on the Missisippi. 87 miles from its mouth. 
The country here is lower than the surface of the river, 
which is confined within its channel by artificial banks, called » 
the Levze,. raised at an enormous expense by order of the 
Spanish Government. It is directly in front of the town, 
and affords a very pleasant walk, which in the evening is 
crowded with company. All the water used in this city 
is brought from the river, which must be filtered or set to 
settle before it is fit for use. The expenses of living here 
are very high. The city is unhealthy, particularly to 
strangers. The number of inhabitants in 1818, was sup- 
posed to be 36,000, of whom about 10,000 are slaves. 
There are also a number of Indians in the vicinity who 
frequent the town; The formation of a Presbyterian 
church, and the rapid introduction of emigrants from the 
north, are said to have produced a favourable change in 
the morals of the place which formerly were deplorably 
low. This city is advantageously situated for commerce, o 
at the mouth of one of the noblest rivers in the world, 
whose branches extending many hundreds of miles in 
almost every direction, waft to this port the products of 
various climates. The British naval and land forces at- 
tacked this place at the close of the late war, and were 
repulsed with immense loss, by the brave army under the 
gallant General Jackson. The enemy lost 700 killed, 
1400 wounded, and 2600 prisoners ! The American army 
lost seven killed, and six wounded ! 

. The island of New-Orleans is formed by the Missisippi 
on one side, and the lakes of Ponchartrain and Maurepas, 
together with an outlet from the Missisippi, called the 
river Ibberville on the other. The embankment against 
the river commences at Fort Plaquimines, and extends 
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ere, so exceedingly rich, that 100 pounds of the ore will 
yield from 80 to 90 of fine lead. The produce under the 
present -management is more than 90 tons annually, and 
from the inexhaustible state of the mineral, it is supposed 
the quantity might be increased sufficient to supply the 
world. The price of lead at the works is 5 dollars a 100 
weight. St. Genevieve is the store house of the mines, 
to which place all the lead is transported in waggons, at 
one dollar a 100 pounds, from whence it is sent up the 
Ohio as far Pittsburgh and down the Missisippi to New- 
Orleans, where it is again distributed throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 

On the banks of Saline Creek, ten miles below St 
Genevieve, are a number of salt of springs, which supply 
the whole upper country with salt, at 2 dollars a bushel. 

New Madrid was laid out at first on an extensive scale ; 
it contains about 30 indifferent houses. 

Missouri, Osage, Kansas, and Platte are the principal 
rivers of this State. 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. The seat of govern* 
ment of this Territory, is Arkansaw, 714 miles from 
New-Orleans, by water. Its principal rivers are Arkan** 
*jw, White^ St. Francis, and Wachitta. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA* 

The British possessions, taken in their widest extent, 
exhibit a great variety of aspect and of climate. 

NEW-BRITAIN. 

The part called Labrador is full of frightful mountains, 
many of which are of a stupendous height. The vallies 
present numerous lakes, formed by the rains and the 
melting of the snows, and produce only a few stunted 
trees/ In the parallel of 60° north latitude, all vegetation 
ceases. Such is the intenseness of the cold in the winter, 
that brandy and even quick-silver freezes into a solid mass; 
rocks often burst with a tremendous noise equal to that 
of the heaviest artillery. In May the ice begins to disap- 
pear. The hot weather commences about the middle of 
June, and the heat is sometimes violent. 

In New North and South Wales the face of the country 
has not quite the same aspect of unconquerable sterility 
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as that of Labrador, and the climate, although in the same 
parallel of latitude, is a little less rigorous. But it is on- 
ly the coasts of these immense regions that are known, 
the interior having never yet been explored. The na- 
tives are called Esquimaux. The only use Britain 
makes of these northern countries is that of establishing 
some factories and forts for the purpose of carrying on 
the fur trade with the Indians. 

CANADA. 

Canada was taken possession of and settled first by the 
French, from whom it was afterwards conquered by the 
English.. 

Between Quebec and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
country is mountainous, and a few scattered mountains 
also occur between Quebec and the mouth of the river 
Utawas ; but higher up the St. Lawrence, the face of the 
country is flat. The soil is various, but generally fertile. 
•In Lower Canada it consists mostly of a blackish earth, of 
about a foot deep, on a bed of clay. The island of Orleans 
near Quebec, and the lands on the St. Lawrence and other 
rivers, are remarkable for the richness of their soil. The 
meadow grounds, or savannas, are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly fertile. 

The severity of the climate, however, counterbalances 
the fertility of the soil. Though Canada is situated in 
the temperate latitude of France, the climate corresponds 
with' that of the parallel of 60° in Siberia. The extremes 
of heat and cold are astonishing; Farenheit's thermome- 
ter, in the months of July and August, rising to 96°, and 
yet in winter the mercury generally freezes. Changes 
of weather, however, are less frequent, and the seasons 
more regular than in the United States. Snow not un- 
frequently begins to fall in October, and increases in No- 
Yetnber ; in December the clouds are generally dissolved, 
and the sky assumes a bright hue, continuing for weeks 
without a single cloud. In January the cold is so intense, 
that it is dangerous being any long time out of doors, as 
the imprudent exposure to what is called the "frost 
bite," may occasion the loss of a limb. 

Here, however, as at Petersburg, winter is the season 
for amusement, and the sledges drawn by one or two 
horses, afford a speedy and pleasant conveyance in trav- 
elling ; but on going abroad, all parts of the body, except 
the eyes, must be thickly covered with furs. * 
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•\ In May the thaw comes on suddenly, and in its pro- 
gress the ice in the river St. Lawrence bursts with the 
noise of cannon v and passes towards the ocean with & 
tremendous rapidity and violence. The progress of 
vegetation is astonishing. Spring has scarcely appeared, 
before it is succeeded by summer. In a few days the 
trees regain their foliage, and the fields are clothed with 
the richest verdure. September, generally, is one of the 
most agreeable months. 

Wheat is raised for exportation; a little tobacco for 
private use; Indian corn in Upper Canada; rye, barley, 
and oats. The sugar maple affords a supply of sugar; 
the meadows yield excellent grass, and feed great nuts* 
bers of cattle. 

The Canadian horses are mostly small and heavy ; but 
very brisk on the road, travelling at the rate of 8 or 9 
mites an hour. The calash, a sort of one horse chaise, 
capable of holding two persons and the driver, is the 
carriage most generally in use. 

The Canadians have a species of large dogs which .are 
used in drawing burdens. They are yoked into little 
carts : in this way people frequently go to market 
Sometimes they perform long journies in the winter sea- 
son, on the snow, by half a dozen or more of these animate 
yoked into a cariole or sledge. 

Quebec is the capital, not only of Canada, but of all 
British America. It is situated on a lofty point of land 
at the confluence of the river St. Charles with the St. 
Lawrence, 320 miles from the sea, and 364 from Boston. 
Nearly facing it, on the opposite shore, there is another 
point, and between the two, the river is contracted to the 
breadth of nearly three-quarters of a mile; but after pass- 
ing through the strait, it expands to the breadth of 5 or 6 
miles. The wide part of the river immediately below the 
. town is called " The Bason," and is sufficiently spacious 
to float a hundred sail of the line. 

Quebec is divided into two parts ; the Upper Town, 
situated on a rock of lime&tpne, on the top of the point; 
and the Lower Town, builf round the bottom of the point, 
close to the water, and at high tides nearly on a level with 
it The rock whereon the Upper Town stands, in some 
places towards the water, rises nearly perpendicularly, so 
as to be totally inaccessible ; in other parts it is not so 

P 
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steep, bat that there k a communication between the tiro 
Towns. ^ 

The Upper Town is a place of immense strength. To- 
wards the water it is strongly guarded by nature, and 
on the fond aide, by stupendous fortifications. The 
Houses are mostly of stone, but small, ugly and inconve- 
nient. The streets are irregular, uneven, narrow and 
unpaved. The number of inhabitants in both towns, in 
1806, was estimated at 15,000. The environs of Quebec 
present a most beautiful scenery. 

Montreal, the second city of Canada, is situated on the 
east side of an island in the river St. Lawrence, 200 miles 
below lake Ontario, and 180 above Quebec. This is the head 
of ship navigation on the St. Lawrence. The number of in- 
habitants in 1809, was estimated at 16,000. Thechief trade 
of this city is in furs. The North West Company, so called, 
is composed mostly of Montreal merchants, who employ 
more than 1200 men in this trade, A great number of ca- 
noes, formed of the bark of the birch tree, and loaded with 
Coarse cloths, blankets, ammunition, and spirituous liquors, 
are sent off every spring up the river Utawas, about 
280 mites, thence across by land to lake Nipissiog into 
lake Huron and lake Superior, to the Grand Portage, and 
from thence by a chain of small lakes and rivers to Fort 
Chepawyan, the place of rendezvous, where the Indians of 
that country resort to barter their furs. 

Trois Rivieres, or Three Rivers, is pleasantly situated 
about half way between Quebec and Montreal. This 
town is a place of great resort for several Indian nations, 
who come here to dispose of their furs. Two islands at 
the mouth of a small river which here empties into the 
*iver St. Lawrence, produce the appearance of three riv- 
ers ; hence the name of the place. • 

The most considerable towns in Upper Canada are 
York, the seat of government; Kingston, at the head of 
the St. Lawrence, in which the king's shipping on late 
Ontario winter; Newark, Queenstown, Chippewa, situ- 
ated oil Niagara river, the latter directly opposite the falls. 
These falls form ope of the greatest natural curiosities 
of this or any other country. The earth is perceived to 
tremble for several reds round, and a heavy cloud of fog is 
constantly ascending, in which the rainbow is always 
visible when the Sun shines. 

Queenstown, sometimes called " The Landing," is 
about T miles below the falls. It is the head of naviga 
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tton for ships. Prom lhi3 place there is a porage of nine 
miles to the nearest navigable part of Niagara River, 
above the falls. 

Most of the inhabitants, particularly i j Lower Canada, 
are of French extraction, who retain, in a great measnre, 
the manners and customs of their ancestors, and profess 
the Roman Catholic religion. Few of the men can read 
or write, and in this respect are much inferior to the wo? 
men ; bat both men and women are sunk in ignorance 
and superstition, and blindly devoted to their priests. 
The French language is universally used ; English being 
restricted to the few British settlers. They live, for the 
most part, in log houses, which being well and compactly 
built, and planed and white- washed on the outside, have 
an agreeable appearance. 

Nearly all the settlements in Lower Canada are situat- 
ed close upon the rivers. For several leagues below Mon- 
treal the houses stand so closely together as to have the 
appearance of one continued village. 

In Upper Canada there are many emigrants from the 
United States* 

NEW-BRUNSWICK and NOVA SCOTIA. 

New-Brunswick and Nova-Scotia, in most particu- 
lars, are very similar. The face of the country is neith- 
er mountainous, nor quite level. There are several 
rivers, among which those of Annapolis and St. John's 
are the most considerable. The soil is in general thin 
and barren, particularly on the coasts. In some parts 
there are very extensive tracts of marsh, which are rich 
and productive. Both the soil and the climate are unfa- 
vourable to the cultivation of grain, and the inhabitants do 
not raise provisions sufficient for their own consumption. 
The fisherieSfehowever, compensate in some measure for 
the sterility of the soil. The coast abounds with cod, 
salmon, mackerel, haddock, and herring. Their chief 
exports, are fish and lumber. Coal is found in Nova- 
Scotia; and Plaister of Paris, particularly at Windsor, 
from whence large quantities are imported into the 
United States. 

The capital of Nova-Scotia is Halifax on Chebucto bay. 
The town is commodiously situated for the fishery, and 
for a communication, both by land and water, with the 
other parts of the province and with New-Brunswick. It 
has a good harbour open at all times of the year, when 
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almost all other harbours in these provinces are locked up 
with ice. A small squadron of ships of war are stationed 
here. At the northern extremity of the town is the king% 
navy-yard, well built and amply supplied with store*. 
Halifax is well situated for a seat of government, and con* 
tains about 15,000 inhabitants. 

• Frederickstown, about 90 miles up St. John's river, is 
the present seat of government in New- Brunswick* 

St. John's is the largest town, at the mouth of St. John's 
rivei, and contains upwards of 2000 inhabitants. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. ' * 

The island Newfoundland is sterile and barren. The 
interior has never yet been explored. The climate is 
cold, and the coasts extremely subject to fogs, attended 
with almost continual storms of snow and sleet. The 
only vegetable production of any importance is timber, 
of which there is a great abundance. 

This island is chiefly valuable for the great cod fishery 
carried on upon the Bank? of Newfoundland. Great 
Britain and the United States, at the lowest computation 
annually employ 3000- sail of small craft in this fishery, on 
board of which, and on shore to cure and pick the fish 
are upwards of 100,000 hands. 

St. John's, the capital, containing about 12,000 inhabit 
ants, was nearly destroyed by three dreadful fires in 
.1816 and 1817. Boston and New- York, in the severity 
of winter, sent the sufferers provisions, which were 
gratefully received by the distressed inhabitants. 

CAPE BRETON. 

This island is about too miles in length, and separated 
from Nova-Scotia by a narrow strait, called the Gut of 
Catiso. It is considered the key to Canada. Both the 
soil and climate are unpropitious to the purposes .of 
agriculture. The inhabitants are chiefly dependent on 
the fisheries for their support. The population is about 
3000. Sydney is the capital town. 

PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND, formerly called 
ST. JOHN'S. 

This island is represented as having a rich soil. Charr • 
lottetown, containing about 1200 inhabitants, is the prin- 
cipal town. The whole number oif inhabitants upon the 
island is estimated at about 9000. 
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r BERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas, or SutnmerUslands, as they are some- 
times called, are four in numbier, besides some smaller 
ones uninhabited. They lie loff against the Southern 
States, about 600 miles from the Carolina shore. The 
houses are built of a soft, porous stone, which, being fre- 
quently white- washed to resist the rain, exhibit the* most 
beautiful contrast with the greenness of the cedars and 
pastures. The Bermudians are mostly sea-faring people, 
and few of the men are ever at home. However indus- 
trious they maybe abroad, at home they are indolent, 
and greatly addicted to luxury and gaming. The wo- 
men are generally handsome, affectionate to their hus- 
bands and children, and "fond of dress. Dancing is their 
favourite amusement. 



SPANISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The Spanish possessions in North America have been 
greatly diminished ; first, by the cession of Louisiana to 
France, and-by France to the United States : secondly, by 
the cession of the Floridas to the United States, although 
this treaty yet (1820) waits the ratification of the Spanish 
government. 

EAST AND WEST FLORIDA. 

The eastern part of the Floridas is the least fertile, 
especially near and about St. Augustine. The coasts are 
low, sandy, and barren ; but the banks of the rivers are 
rich, and well adapted to the culture of rice and corn. 
The interior country is high and pleasant, of a fertile soil, 
and abounds with wood of almost every kind, particularly 
live oak. The warmest and most fertile parts of this 
country will produce two crops of Indian corn in. one 
year. The fruits are oranges, lemons, figs, and grapes. 
The coasts furnish oysters and amber ; the rivers abound 
in fish, bat are molested by alligators. A hard winter, 
once in 10 or 12 years, frequently destroys the orange 
trees. 

MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN. 

This immense territory extends from the Isthmus of 
Darien to about 39° north latitude, reckoning as far as 
P 2 
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there are any Spanish settlements. It is hounded east by 
Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico ; west by the Pacific 
Ocean, and north by unknown regions. 

The lands on both coasts are* low. Thence there is a 
gradual aseent till the country attains an elevation of 6 or 
8000 feet above the level of the ocean, when it spreads 
out into a broad extended plain, called Table Land. Thus 
the city of Mexico is on a plain or table land ; but this 
plain or table land has a greater elevation above the level 
of the eeean than most of our mountains ; and intact it 
is considered as a vast mountainous range like the Alleghe- 
ny mountains in the United States, and is called the 
Cordillera, or Andes in Mexico, with this difference, that 
the tops of the Alleghany mountains consist of steep, nar- 
row ridges, with v allies between them, whereas the top of 
the Cordillera is a broad plain, and the best inhabited part 
of the country. On this plain, mountains occasionally rke t 
whose tops are covered with perpetual snow. 

In so extensive a country as that of Mexico, one hah? 
of which is in the torrid and the other in the temperate 
zone, there must necessarily be a great diversity of soil 
and climate. In the tropical regions the year is divided 
into only two seasons, called the rainy and the dry. The 
rainy season commences in June or July, and continues 
about four months, till September or October, when the 
dry season commences and continues about eight months. 
On the low lands upon the coasts, the climate is hot and 
unhealthy. Oh the declivity of the Cordillera at the 
elevation of 4 or 5000 feet, there reigns perpetually a 
soft spring temperature, which never varies more than 8 * 
or 9 degrees. At the elevation of 70O0 feet commences 
another region, the mean temperature of which is about 
60°. Mexico is in this region, and the thermometer 
there has been known in a few instances to descend below 
the freezing point. It never rises above 75°. 

The soil of the table land is remarkably productive* 
It is however exposed to droughts in the spring. Maize 
is the most important object of culture. In the most 
warm and humid regions it will yield two crops in a 
year. In the different elevations of this country may be 
found a climate suited to almost every production either 
in the torrid or temperate Zone. The shores of the bays 
of Honduras and Caropeacby have been long celebrated 
for their immense forests of logwood and mahogany. A 
great commerce is carried on in these article* ; likewise 
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3 cocoa and cochineal, which are also products of thi* 
country. Here likewise grow those trees which produce 
the balsams copatva and tolu. But what most distin- 
guishes this country awe its immensely valuable mines of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, which yield a large 
revenue to Spain. One fifth of the produce of the mines 
belongs to the king. 

Mexico, the capital, is undoubtedly the most expensive, 
populous, and opulent city of the New World, It is sit- 
uated on the banks of a lake, and the houses are all built 
upon piles* The streets are very wide, perfectly straight, 
and intersect each other at right angles. The most 
sumptuous buildings are the churches, chapels and con- 
vents, many of which, are richly ornamented. The cathe- 
dral, especially, is remarkable for its splendid and costly 
decorations. The railing round the altar is of solid sil- 
ver j there is also a silver lamp so capacious, that three 
men get into the inside to clean it. This city is the 
abode of all the most opulent merchants, and the centre of 
the commerce carried on with Europe, through the ports 
efVeraCrus and Acapulco. Hither all the gold and 
silver is sent to be coined. The population is 150,000. 
*Vera Cruz and Acapulco, the former on the coast of the 
Mexican gulf, and the latter on that of the Pacific ocean, 
are the two ports to the city of Mexico, through which 
the trade of the capital is carried on with Spain and the 
Philippine islands. 

Santa Pe is the capital, and is remarkable as being the 
most northern settlement of any note in Spanish America. 
* Population about 4000. 

That part called N#w Mexico^ extending from about 3 1° 
to 39° north latitude, is yet in a great measure unknown. 

The Spanish possessions in America are considered as 
belonging to the king of Spain, and are governed by a 
viceroy, appointed by the king. 

The inhabitants are distinguished into six classes or 
casts; 1. The Whites; 2. The Indians; 3. The Ne- 
groes; 4. The Mestizoes, or descendants of Whites and 
Indians;, 5. The Mulattoes, or descendants of Whites 
and Negroes; 6, The Samboes, or descendants of In- 
dians and Negroes. 

The Whites are again subdivided into two classes; 
1. Europeans, er such as are born in Europe, and emi- 
grate into America : 2. Creoles, or Whites of European 
extraction, but born in America. 
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GREENLAND. 

Greenland is the farthest north, and one of the coldest 
countries in the world. Except in the low lands and 
Tallies near the .sea, it is nearfy destitute of trees, 
and generally of vegetation, being in most parts cov- 
ered with eternal snows, which never melt, even in 
summer. The seas about Greenland are filled with im- 
mense quantities of tee, which are said to remain even for 
ages undissolved. Huge pieces are often seen floating in 
these seas, not only as big as the largest houses, but 
which even resemble small mountains. These are some- 
times dashed agaiost each other by the force of the winds 
and the waves, with such violence as to crush the strong- 
est strips to pieces when caught amongst them, and with a 
noise that exceeds the report of a cannon. White heaps 
of an enormous size are sometimes Been floating upon 
these pieces of ice. 

The ice bunk, so called, consists of a congeries of 
ice, stretching across the mouth of an inlet of the sea, and 
forming a range of magnificent arches, 24 miles in length, 
and about 2 miles in breadth. These* arches are from 40 
to 120 feet in height. This immense mass of ice reflects 
a splendour resembling the aurora borealis, which is dis- 
covered from vessels many leagues at sea. 

This inhospitable country, notwithstanding, is said to 
be inhabited as far north as 76°. In some of the more 
southern parts the ground becomes so thawed in Juae 
and July as to yield some herbs and a little grass; The 
inhabitants, however, are obliged to depend for their sub- 
sistence wholly upon bunting and fishing. They are of 
short stature, with long black hair, small eyes, and flat 
faces. They seem to be a branch of the American Es- 
quimaux, and greatly resemble the Laplanders and 
bamok'des of Europe. In lat. 64° and 63° are two Dan- 
ish settlements, named Good Hope, and Disco. 

The seas about Greenland afford a peculiar species of 
animal called the seal, 9 or 10 feet in length, with two 
small feet before, on which he is able to walk a little 
upon the shore This animal is the constant prey of the 
Greenlander, and furnishes him with almost every thing 
he wants. The flesh he eats ; with the oil he feeds bis 
lamp ; tbe skin serves him for clothes, or is used to line 
tbe inside of his tent. 

A considerable whale fishery is carried on in the seas adja- 
cent to Greenland, principally by the British and the Dutch. 
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Greenland was discovered about the tenth century, by 
the Icelanders, and a colony settled there, which, after 
having flourished several centuries, and established many 
churches and towns, suddenly disappeared. Whether 
extirpated by the natives, or whether imprisoned by the 
ice drifted upon their shore*, they perished through want 
of supplies from Europe, are circumstances equally 
Unknown. ; 

INDEPENDENT INDIAN NATIONS, . 

The Independent Indian Nations inhabit principally 
the interior of North America, and the North West 
Coast: Mr. Mackenzie has the merit of being the first 
and the only European, who ever penetrated this western 
wilderness to the Pacific Ocean- He commenced his first 
voyage, (for his journey was performed mostly in canoes,) 
in June, 1789, from fort Chepawyan ; and proceeding 
along Slave river to Slave lake, he entered the river now 
called by his name, and proceeded to its mouth. 

On the 10th of October, 1792, he began his second 
voyage from Fort Chepawyan, and proceeded up the 
Ujijigak to the Stony Mountains. His canoe being with 
some difficulty transported over the heights, he and his 
companions embarked on a small stream, on the western 
side, which soon brought them into Columbia river. - 
After proceeding a considerable way on that great west- 
ern river, Mr. Mackenzie travelled over land to the Pa- 
cific ocean, in about 52° north latitude. 

In some parts of his route he observed a beautiful and 
•variegated country, consisting of hills and lawns, adorned 
with groves and poplars, and enlivened with numerous 
herds of elks on the uplands, and buffaloes on the plains. 

Some of the Indian tribes inhabiting these regions, 
especially towards the north, were observed to be of a 
low stature, with round faces, high cheek bones, black 
hair and eyes, and their complexion of a swarthy yellow. 
Towards the Pacifick Ocean, they were fairer and taller. 
Their eyes are not dark like those of the other Indians, 
but of a grey colour, tinged with red. The dress of the 
men is only a robe, usually made of the hark of the cedar 
tree, rendered as fine as hemp, and sometimes adorned 
with borders of red and yellow. To this robe the women 
add a short apron. 
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Those Indian? in the vicinity of the Missisippi and the 
great lakes, who have dealings with English and Aoaeri-r 
can traders, have now laid aside the use of furs and skins 
in their dress, except for their shoes or moccasohs, as 
they find they can exchange them to advantage for blank-* 
eta and woollen cloths, which they like better. 

The chief occupations of the Indians are hunting and 
war. They are hospitable, generous and good temper- 
ed ; but to their enemies, implacable ; no length of 
time can allay their resentment, nor is any distance of 
place great enough to protect the object of their re- 
venge. 

To fix the remembrance of treaties* or other important 
transactions in their minds, they have belts of small shells, 
or beads of different colours, which have all a different 
meaning, according to their colour, or arrangement. 
These belts are carefully treasured tip in each to wn 5 -and 
serve as the public records of the nation 

They count their years by winters, or, as they express 
themselves, by their snows ; and they divide the year by ■ 
the moons. They have no division of weeks, but days 
they divide by sleeps. They reckon distances from on« 
place to another, by day's journies, each being about 
twenty miles. v 

An Indian is said to meet death, when it approaches 
him in his hut, with the same resolution with which he 
has often faced it in the field. If he is a chief, and has 
a family, he makes a kind of funeral oration, which he 
concludes, by giving to his children necessary advice for 
the regulation of their conduct. He then takes leave of 
his friends, and issues out orders for the preparation of a 
feast, which is designed to regale those of his tribe who 
come to pronounce his euldgium. After the last struggle, 
the body is dressed in the usual habiliments ; the face is 
painted, and it is placed in a sitting posture on a mat id 
the middle of the hut, with his weapons by his side. His 
relations being seated round, each harangues the t!eceas~ 
ed body in turn, and, if he happens to have been-a great . 
warrior, recounts his heroic actions. After this, the body 
is carried to the burying place, where it is interred with, 
other ceremonies, 
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WEST-INDIES. 

• There is 9* great a similarity in the situation, climate, 
prod acts and commerce of these islands, that some gener* 
al observations are applicable to them all. 

Climate. Situated under a vertical sun, the heat on 
these islands would he almost insupportable, but for the 
tea and land breezes, which blow regularly every day and 
Bight, almost the whole year. The sea breeze, or trade 
wind, sets in from the sea towards the land about 10 
o'clock in the morning^ and blows till night, when the 
land breeze commences from the centre of the island, 
and blows to every point of the compass till morning. 

The chief distinction of seasons in these hot countries, 
is into dry and rainy ; snow and frost are entirely un- 
known. - The rainy seasons are two, the spring and the 
autumnal. The spring periodical rains commence about 
the middle of May, and commonly fall every day about 
Aoon, attended with thunder, and break up towards even- 
ing, creating a bright and beautiful verdure, and a rapid 
and luxuriant vegetation. 

After these rains have continued about a fortnight, th* 
weather becomes dry, settled and salutary ; not a cloud 
is to be perceived, and the sky blazes with irresistible 
fierceness. At this seaspn, before the setting in of the 
sea breeze, at about 10 o'clock in the morning, the heat is 
scarcely supportable ; hut no sooner is the influence felt 
of this refreshing wind, than all nature revives, and the 
.climate in the shade not only becomes very tolerable, but 
pleasant. This weather continues till about the middle of 
August, when the diurnal breeze begins to remit, and 
the atmosphere becomes sultry, incommodious and suffo- 
cating. Towards the last of summer large towering 
' clouds, fleecy and of a reddish hue, are seen in the morn- 
ing in the south and south-east. The tops of the moun- 
tains at the same time appear free from- clouds, wear a 
blueish cast, and seem nearer than usual. In tbe begin- 
ning of autumn, when these vast accumulations of vapours 
have risen to a certain height, they Commonly move hor- 
izontally towards the mountains, proclaiming their pro- 
gress in deep and rolling thunder, which is answered by 
: the distant but loud roar of the ocean. These are pre- 
ludes to the second periodical or autumnal rains, which, 
commence in September or the beginning of October, 
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and descend with such impetuosity, that they resemble 
moge the pouring of water out of buckets, than rain. It 
is now that hurricanes, those dreadful visitations of Prov- 
idence, are apprehended. They are furious storms of 
tvind, attended with the most violent rain, thunder and 
lightning, sometimes with an enormous swelling of the 
sea, and not unfrequently with an earthquake. The vio- 
lence of the blast is such that nothing can resist its force. 
The largest trees are torn up by the roots, the sugar 
canes are scattered through the air, houses are blown 
down, the boilers and stills of many hundred weight are 
removed from their places, and dashed to pieces. 

In December the atmosphere becomes clear, the 
weather pleasant and serene, and the temperature cool 
and delightful. This season lasts till May, and is to the 
sick and the aged the climate of paradise. In the sum* 
mer and fall months malignant fevers are prevalent 
which often prove fatal to foreigners! 

Productions, Sugar, produced from the sugar-cane, is 
the capital article of exportation from these islands, to 
which molasses and rum are appendages. The sugar- 
cane is a jointed reed, usually from 3£ to seven feet in 
length, and from half an inch to an inch in diameter, 
containing a soft, pithy substaince which affords a copious 
supply of juice, of a sweetness the least cloying in nature* 

The plant is propagated by cuttings, usually selected 
from the tops of the canes that have been ground for 
sugar. These are placed in holes and covered with 
mould about 2 inches deep. The canes, when grown, 
are ground, and the expressed juice being boiled down to 
a thick syrup, is laded into proper vessels, where, as it 
cools, it runs into sugar. Molasses are the refuse or 
drainings of the sugar, from which, with the addition of 
the skimmings of the hot juice, and the lees of former 
distillations, Rum is distilled. A plantation r>f 300 acres 
of. sugar-cane is allowed to produce on an average, 200 
hogsheads of sugar, and 130 puncheons of rum, of 110 
gallons each, annually. 

The labour is performed by negro slaves, who are 
subsisted on the plantations at a very easy rate Their 
allowance from some masters is only a certain portion of 
land, which they suffer them to cultivate for their subsist- 
ence, on Saturday and Sunday ; others are allowed a cer- 
tain portion of Indian corn, a salt herring, or a small portion 
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of salt pork a day* They have over them an overseer, a 
driver, and commonly a physician to attend opon the sick. 
The negroes constitute much the greater proportion of 
the inhabitants on most of the West-India islands. 

The other principal productions of the West- Indies, are 
cotton, indigo, coffee, cocoa, ginger, pimento or allspice, 
4friotto, aloes, cloves, cinnamon, bees-wax and hojiey. 

Coffee is the fruit of a small tree planted out in 
squares of about 8 feet, producing from 1 to 3 or 4 pounds 
each tree, and from 3 to 700 weight per acre. 

Cocoa, or the chocolate nut, is also the fruit of a small 
but very tender tree, Which begins to bear the fifth year 
after it is planted, and yields two crops of fruit in a year. 
The cocoa tree delights in water, and the ground where 
it is planted nrast be reduced to a rarre, and carefully 
supplied with water, otherwise it will die. It must alio 
be planted in the shade, or defended from the perpendicu- 
lar rays of the sun. 

Ginger is a root planted like the potatoe, and dug once 
a-year. 

Arnotto is derived from a shrub 7 or 8 feet high, 
bearing oblong hairy pods, which contain the seeds, en- 
veloped in a pulp of a bright red colour. 

Aloes are the product of a small plant, propagated by 
stickers. A strong decoction is made, which is boiled to 
the consistency of honey, and then suffered to harden. 

The Pimento tree grows spontaneously in Jamaica, 
Where it forms the most delicious groves. A single tree 
has been known to yield 100 pounds of the spice. The 
berries are gathered by the hand while green, and exposed 
to the son about 7 days, when they become of a reddish 
brown. 

To this general account will now be added a few par- 
ticulars concerning some of the most considerable of the 
West-India islands. - ~ 

CUBA. 

Cuba is the largest of tire West-India islands. It is 
about 700 miles in length, and is celebrated for the 
superior flavour of its tobacco. Ebony and mahogany are 
among its trees. The forests abound with wild cattle 
which are hunted for their hides and tallow. Some gold 
is found iu the sand of its streams; but its most valuable 
mineral product, is copper of excellent quality,* with 
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which, in the form of utensils, it supplies the other Span- 
ish colonies. Its population in 1814 was 234,000 whites, 
90,000 free blacks, and 108,000 slaves. Total 432,000. 

Its capital, the Havanna, is a place of great note and 
importance, on. account of its harbour, and is the usual 
station of the principal maratime force of Spanish Amer- 
ica, and the place of rendezvous for the ships laden with 
the wealth of all the settlements, on their homeward 
voyage. The city is strongly fortified, and well built. It 
contains about 70,000 inhabitants, and carries on a great 
trade with foreign countries. 
Principe and St. J ago are the next most considerable towns. 

HISJPANIOLA, or ST. DOMINGO. 

This is the next in size, and one of the most fertile of 
all the West-India islands. It was the first settlement of 
the Spaniards in the new world. Its forests abound 
with wild cattle, which, as on the island of Cuba, are hunt- 
ed for their hides. There are gold mines in some parts 
of the island; but since the discovery of those more valu- 
able in South America, the working of them has been 
discontinued. Population about 600,000. 

So lately as the year 1790, this island was divided be- 
tween France and Spain. The year following, an alarm- 
ing insurrection of the negroes broke out in the French 
colony, which deluged half of the northern province in 
blood. In 1793, about 3,000 negro slaves, supported by 
the mulattoes, entered Cape Francois, the capital city, and 
perpetrated an universal massacre of the white men, wo- 
men and children. After various attempts at subjugation 
on the part of France, all of which proved unsuccessful, 
the blacks at length succeeded in expelling, their masters, 
the French, and in establishing an independent empire^of 
their own, which they call the Empire of Hayti. The 
north side of the island is now under Henry Chris top he, 
styled Henry the Firsu 

In the time of the French revolution, the Spanish part 
of the island was ceded to France. It has however been 
taken possession of again by the assistance of the Eng-.. 
lish, and is still held by the Spaniards, who are on friendly 
terms with the blacks. The capital of the Spanish colony 
is St. Domingo, containing about 20,000 inhabitants. 

The south side of the island, inhabited principally by mu- 
lattoes, is under an elective government, and Boyer wasr 
diosen to office in 1317, and styled President of Hayti. 
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JAMAICA 

Is the chief of the British West India islands. It is 
highly cultivated, but, in natural fertility, is far inferior to 
Cuba and St. Domrrigo. Its population in 1911 was 
390,000, of whom only 40,000 were whites. 

The principal commercial town is Kingston, a sea-port 
on the southern coast. It is opulent and populous, and 
the merchants live in a style of great splendour. St Jago^ 
or Spanish-town, is the seat of government. Port-royal, 
situated on a fine bay, was accounted the best harbour ; 
but has been reduced by repeated earthquakes, and other 
calamities. It still contains the royal navy-yard, arsenal, 
and barracks. 

PORTO-RICO 

Is the next of the larger islands, and belongs to Spain. 
It is reckoned a fertile and beautiful country, but is only 
partially cultivated. There are few sugar plantations 
here, and the proportion of slaves is less than that of 
freemen, which is the reverse of what prevails in most of 
the other islands. Population 200,000. 

THE CARIBBEE ISLANDS 

Is the general appellation of that group or range, which 
stretches in a curve line from Porto-Rico to the coast of 
South America. Most of thesenslands are nearly plain in 
their surface ; some of them labour under a total want of 
springs of fresh water. They are however extremely 
fertile, and yield abundantly the usual products of the 
tropical regions. Of the whole group Gaudatoupe and 
Barbadoes are the most important. Martinico is also a 
valuable island. Dominica contains several volcanoes. 
These islands are particularly subject to hurricanes, more 
so than the larger West- India islands. 

THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, 

Called by the Spaniards, Lucayas, comprehend in gen- 
eral all the islands north of Cuba and St. Domingo. 
They are a very numerous, but, being narrow strips of land, 
and mostly barren, few of them are inhabited. Their 
principal products are cotton, salt, turtle, oranges, pine- 
apples and dyeing woods. Several vessels, called wreck- 
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era, frequent these islands, attracted by the numerous 
wrecks of trading ships in their passage along the chan- 
nels between the Bahamas and the coast of Florida on one 
side, and that of Cuba on the other. 

TURK'S ISLANDS, 

Situated directly north from St. Domingo, are cele- 
brated for the production of salt obtained from salt pond*, 
which on these islands are very numerous. Early in the 
year the salt in these "ponds crystallizes, and subsides in 
solid cakes to the bottom, from whence it is raked out, and 
is exported in large quantities into the United States. 



SOUTH-AMERICA. 

In a description of South America, our attention is first 
most naturally led to a consideration of its mountains* 
These are the famous Andes v intermingled with volca- 
noes of the most sublime and terrific description. They 
follow the direction of the western coast, at the distance 
of about 100 miles, and extend from the strait of Magel- 
lan, to the isthmus of Darien. Chimborazo, the most el- 
evated summit in this range, and one of the highest moun- 
tains in the world, is about 100 miles south of Quito. Its 
height has been estimated at 20,280 feet, aearly four 
miles above- the level of the ocean. No human being 
has ever yet ascended to its top. The region of perpet- 
ual snow begins at about 2,400 feet from its summit. 
The next in elevation is supposed to be Cotopaxi, a tre- 
mendous volcano, which is said to eject stones of eight or 
sine feet in diameter, to the distance of some miles. Its 
height is 18,890 feet. It is hpwever to be observed* 
that these summits rise from the high plain of Quito, . 
which is itself of far greater elevation than the Alleghe- 
ny mountains. The Andes here form a double chain, 
which extends about 500 miles. It is between this 
double ridge the high plain of Quito is situated. 

There are many other summits between three and four 
miles high, but that called Pichinca, whose top is exactly 
three miles above the surface of the sea, is the moist 
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remarkable, on account of its having been the residence of 
the French mathematicians for some time in order to 
measure a degree of longitude. Though this mountain 
is situated almost directly under the equator, they found 
the cold excessively severe, the wind at the same time 
being so violent, that they were in danger of being blown 
down the precipices. They were also frequently involved 
in such a thick fog, that they could not distinguish ob- 
jects at the distance of six or eight paces. When the fog 
cleared up, the clouds descended towards the earth, and 
surrounded the mountain in such a manner as to rep- 
resent the sea, with the rock on which they were situ* 
ated, like an island in the centre of it. When this hap- 
pened they heard the horrid noises of the tempests, 
which then discharged themselves on Quito and the 
neighbouring country. They saw the lightnings issuing 
from the clouds, and heard the thunder rolling far beneath 
their feet. 

But what most attracts attention in these mountains, i» 
the mineral treasures contained in their bowels. The 
incalculable riches in gold and silver, which they produce^ 
surpass the conception of the most insatiable cupidity. 
The celebrated mountain of Potosi^ in Peru, is particular- 
ly famous as containing the richest silver mine in the 
world. This mountain, which rises in a conical form, 
is about 20 miles in circumference. It is perforated 
by more than 30Q shafts. Its surface presents neither 
trees nor herbage, all vegetation being blasted by the nu> 
merous furnaces. This celebrated mine was accidentally 
discovered in 1545, by one of the natives, who, in pursuing 
a Chamois, pulled up a bush' on the side of the mountain, 
when, to his astonishment, the breach made in the sur- 
face, laid open this immense vein of silver, the richest 
that the world has ever yet afforded. 

< The rivers in South America are on a scale no less 
grand than its mountains, The Amazon is justly consid- 
ered the largest river in the world. It is 3300 miles in 
length, and of very great depth ; but what most distin-* 
guishes this river, is the sea-tike expanse with which H 
meets the ocean, it being of the astonishing width of 150> 
milea at its mouth. The streams, which, uniting, consti- 
tute this mighty river, descend with amazing impetuosity 
from the eastern declivity of the Andes. Its waters $re 
<*2 
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muddy, denoting the richness of the tract through which 
it flows. In the rainy season it overflows its banks. The 
tides are perceptible at 600 miles from its month. 

The Rio de la Plata, or river of silver, is, in magnitude 
and extent of course, the second river in South America. 
It is chiefly composed of two great streams, the Paraguay 
and Parana* The breadth of the estuary is such, that a 
ship in the middle of it cannot be seen from the land* 
Vessels of burden can navigate up the Paraguay to Assump- 
tion, which is 1 200 miles from the sea. The channel of 
la Plata is so obstructed by shoals, that the navigation if 
yery difficult and dangerous. 

The third great river of South America is the Oronoco* 
There is one striking peculiarity observable in regard to 
„ this river, which is, that by means of the lake Parima, it 
has three communications with the Amazon ; a noble 
provision for extensive inland navigation, if this country 
should ever be fulty settled by a civilized and active people. 

The whole interior of South America, comprising all 
the countries watered by these noble and majestic river?, 
}S an immense plain, of which many extensive district* 
are annually inundated by their redundant waters. 

Among the animals peculiar to South America, the 
most extraordinary is the Sloth, or, as it is called by way 
of derision, the Swift Petre. It is about the size of an 
ordinary monkey, but of a most wretched appearance. 
It never stirs unless impelled by. hunger; it is said to be 
several minutes in moving one of its legs. Every effort i» 
attended with a most dismal cry, When this animal 
finds no wild fruits on the ground, he looks out with a 
great deal of pain for a tree Well loaded, which he ascends 
with great uneasiness, moving and crying, and stopping by 
turns. At length, having mounted, he plucks off all the 
fruit and throws it on the ground, to save himself such 
another troublesome journey ; and rather than be fa- 
tigued in coming down the tree, gathers himself in a 
bunch, and with a shriek drops to the ground. 

Monkies are very nnmerous in South America. They 
herd together, 20 or SO in company, rambling through 
the woods, leaping from tree to tree, and if they meet 
with a single person, will sometimes attack him ; they 
suspend themselves by the tail on the boughs, and seem 
to threaten him all the way as he passes; but when two 
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or three parsons are together, they usually run off at 
their approach. 

The animals, which produce the wool of this country, 
are to be met with bo where else. They are of two kinds 
the. Llama and the Vicuna, sonie times called fe* 
Ruvuff sheep, being most frequently met with in 
that part of South America. The Llama, in several 
particulars, resembles a camel, as in the shape o£ its 
neck, head, and some other parts ; but it is smaller, has 
no bunch, and is cloven footed. Its upper lip is cleft like 
that of a hare, through which, when enraged, it spits a 
venomous juice, that inflames the part on which it fails. 
His about the size of a stag, is used as a beast of burden, 
being very swift, and able to carry 60 or 70 pounds. It 
is capable of hearing vast fatigue. It eats very sparingly, 
and, as it is said, never drinks. The Vicuna is much 
smaller than the Llama, and produces finer wool. 

The Jaguar, called the American tyger, is the most 
ferocious, dreaded animal in South America, and attains a 
great size. The Puma, by some called the American 
lion, is a much inferior animal, and rarely attacks mankind. 

Among the feathered tribes, the Condor, a species of 
vulture, is the most celebrated, and is undoubtedly the 
largest bird that pervades the air. Its size is so enor- 
mous, that the wings, when extended, measure nine, 
twelve, or even sixteen feet from tip to tip. The body 
is of a black colour, with a white back ; the neck is sur- 
rounded with a fringe of longish white feathers ; the 
head is clothed with brown down or wool. The condor 
builds its nest on the highest mountains, under the shel- 
ter of some projecting rock, in which the female lays two 
white eggs. It preys on calves, sheep, goats, and such 
animals, and when very much pressed by hunger, it has 
been known to carry off children often years of age ; and 
two of them are said to be able to devour the carcase of a 
cow at one. meal. When it alights on the ground, or rises 
from it, the nojse it makes. with its wings, is such as to 
terrify, and almost to deafen any one who happens to be 
near the place. 

The Ostrich is likewise an inhabitant of South Ameri- 
ca. It is equal in height to a man, its neck being about 
two feet eight inches in length, and its legs as long as its 
neck. 
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Id Surinam river, in Guiana, is found that remarkable 
fish, called the * Gymnotus Electricus, or Electric Eelj 
which gives a strong electric shock to any person who 
touches it in a certain manner with both hands. The 
gymnotus grows to a very large size ; some are said to 
be 22 feet in length, the shock of which would instantly 
kill a man. v . 

Serpents in South America are numerous, and many of 
them are dangerotfe. The Lyboya, or Roe-Buck Snake, 
found in Guiana, authors inform us, is capable of swallow- 
ing a roe-buck whole with its horns, being between 20 
and SO feet in length, and 6 feet in circumference. Oth- 
ers will be noticed in their places. 

Till lately, the whole of South America, except that 
portion occupied by the aborigines, was divided between 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France. 

Brazil is now a kingdom, having become the rest* 
dence of the king of Portugal, who, to avoid the rapacity 
of Bonaparte, translated his kingdom from Portugal to 
his possessions in South America. Venezuela, Buenos 
Ayres, and Chili, formerly Spanish provinces, have de- 
clared themselves independent. New Granada and Peru 
are still in the possession of Spain. Guiana, except the 
parts connected with Venezuela and Brazil, is subject to 
Great Britain and France. Amazonia and Patagonia are 
unconquered provinces, in possession of the aborigines, or 
Independent Indian Nations. 

SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. 

Spanish South America is very extensive, and compre- 
hends New-Granada, Venezuela, Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
and Chili. The boundaries, except on the coasts, are 
doubtful. 

Among the articles of commerce which these colonies 
furnish, may be reckoned cocoa, cotton, sugar, and the 
Peruvian bark, with various other drligs and dyeing 
woods ; but the chief exports consjst of the produce of 
the mines. 

The inhabitants here, as in Mexico, consist of Whites, 
Indians^ Negroes, and the various Casts arising from tbe 
intermixture of these three. No certain estimate can be 
made of the population. The number of Spaniards and 
Creoles, it has, been thought^ may amount to l^SOOjjQOt 
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These, however, do not perhaps constitute more than one 
sixth part of the whole population. 

The Roman Catholic is the universal religion. The 
churches and monasteries are numerous, and many of 
them exceedingly rich. 

The government is administered by viceroys, appointed 
by the king of Spain. The vice-royalties are three, that 
of New Granada in the north ; Peru, including Chili, in 
the middle ; Buenos Ayres in the south. The viceroys 
and other great officers, civil and military, are all natives 
of Spain ; every native of America, although born of 
Spanish parents, being excluded from all offices of honour, 
emolument and trust. This country is now in a revolu- 
tionary state, endeavouring to break off its allegiance 
to the king of Spain. 

NEW GRANADA. 

New Granada is mountainous. The only distinction 
of seasons here, is into the dry and the rainy ; the former 
called summer, and the latter, winter. Dreadful tempests 
of thunder and lightning are not unfrequent in the rainy 
season. The low country is hat and unhealthy. Among 
the mountains may be fotusd every variety of cJiinaie in 
the world. Their tops, although under a vertical sun, 
are covered with perpetual snow. In descending, one 
meets successively with spring, summer, and autumn. 
The plains near them are temperate and delightful. At 
Quito the inhabitants are never obliged to make any dif- 
ference in the warmth of their dress on account of the 
seasons. 

The olive, almond, Seville and China oranges, attain 
their highest perfection in this country. The pine apple 
grows here. It is the fruit of a plant about three feet in 
height. The flower is at the top formed like a lily, and 
of so elegant a crimson, as to dazzle the eye. Here also 
are tamarinds, and the banana, which makes a good sub- 
stitute for bread. The tropical trees are full of blossoms 
and fruit all the year. 

Ebony and guaiacum are common in the forests ; like- 
wise the cane, a remarkable tree growing about 50 feet 
high. The hollow between every other joint, contains a 
quantity of water, which ebbs and flows with the decrease 
and increase of the moon. During its decrease, the wa ^ r 
appears turbid, but about the time of full moon, it w ciea * 
as crystal. 
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The woods abound with monkies. Wild boars, tigers, 
leopards, and deer, are common in the forests. Alligators 
infest the rivers, and venomous serpents the land. The 
Nigua is a most troublesome insect, which inserts itself 
through the skin into the flesh, and unless speedily re- 
moved, lays numerous eggs, which in a few days become 
youpgniguas, and spread in the flesh, and are very 
troublesome. 

Minerals. Gold, silver, copper, and lead mines are 
found in various parts of the country. Platina, a very 
valuable metal, is found at Choco. The'emerald mines at 
Muzo, 50 miles north of Santa Fe, are the most celebrat- 
ed in the world. 

Cities. Santa Fe, the capital, is beautifully situated on 
a spacious plain. The streets are regular, and the houses 
generally handsome. This city formerly contained 
30,000 inhabitants, but is now reduced to a small settle- 
ment. 

Quito, the most, populous town, is situated on a plain of 
remarkable elevation, between two branches of the Andes. 
The houses are all of one story, on account of the earth- , 
quakes, and built of unbaked brick. The population is 
about 65,000, of whom only a sixth part are whites. 

Carthagena, situated on an island joined to the continent 
by two artificial necks of land, contains about 15,000 in- 
habitants. The houses are mostly built of stone, with 
balconies of wood. This place has severely suffered by 
the conflicts between the Royalists and Independents. 

Panama is situated on a bay of the same name. In the 
harbour is a fine pearl fishery. Porto Bello has been a 
place of considerable note, but at present is on a decline. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela comprehends a part of Guiana, being bound- 
ed in that direction by the river Essequibo. The immense 
circular peninsula between the Essequibo and the Orono- 
co, is the country called Spanish Guiana. It is chiefly a 
wilderness inhabited by savages. 

The climate of Venezuela is hot and sultry. From the 
month of May to the end of November, the season called 
winter by the inhabitants, is almost a succession of thunder, 
rain, and tempests. A great part of the low country is 
almost continually flooded. This, together with the ex- 
cessive heat, renders the climate unhealthy. 
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The soil is generally fertile. Cocoa, indigo, cotton, 
sugar, coffee and tobacco, are principally cultivated. 
The plains of the Oronoco furnish immense pastures, and 
numberless herds of cattle are dispersed over tbeir whole 
extent. Brazil wood and fustic are found in the forests ; 
likewise the quinquina which yields the Peruvian bark, 
the tamarind, sarsaparilla, and guaiacum. 

Gold mines have been discovered, but none ofthemfre 
worked at present. Copper is abundant. A very valua- 
ble salt pit on the coast is worked, which yields from 14 
to 15,000 quintals annually. 

The chief trade of this country is with the island Ja- 
maica. Tobacco, cocoa, indigo, cotton, muled, hides and 
coffee, are the articles mostly exported. The sea-ports 
are infested with a species of worms, called tarets, very 
destructive to the shipping, unless copper-bottomed.' 

Caraccas is the capital, situated on a plain, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,593 feet above the level of the ocean. It is sev- 
eral leagues from the sea, from which it is separated by 
mountains, and rendered difficult of access. The houses 
generally are well built and richly furnished. Some of 
the public buildings are elegant. The population is esti- 
mated at 40,000. Beggars throng the streets. Thefts, 
and even assassinations, are not unfrequent The climate 
here is delightful, owing to the elevation of the place. 

Cumana is the most ancient city, and is celebrated for 
the industry and enterprise of its inhabitants. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 24,000. Maracaibo contains about 
the same number, of whom 5,000 are slaves, 5,000 are 
freed persons,- and the rest are whites. The only water 
to be had here, is that of the lake. Valencia is pleasantly 
situated on a fertile plain, a little west of the lake of the 
same name. In addition to these, there are not less than 
eight other towns, the population in each of which is 
rising 8,000 inhabitants. 

There are many tribes of Indians in this country still 
unsubdued. Such as have been conquered are treated by 
the Spaniards with great lenity and kindness. They live 
in villages, and are governed by their own caciques. 

PERU. 
The western ridge of the Andes penetrates this country 
its whole extent, and divides it into two difterent climates. 
That part situated between the mountains and the Pacific 
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ocean, is a sandy plain. Neither rain, thunder; or light- 
ning, are ever known here. A thick tog, however, in 
the winter covers the country, which, dissolving into smalt 
mist or dew, moistens the earth and renders it fertile. 

East of the western ridge of the Andes, arid between 
that and the eastern ridg^, lies a high valley*, or elevated 
Taole Land, generally, from 8 to 10,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, which ptojoys a perpetual spring at a 
temperature of about 65 or 66 degrees of Farenheit, with 
scarcely any variation throughout the year. Its width 
is from 100 to 150 miles. The fields are perpetually 
verdant. All the grains, wheat in particular, wave in 
golden harvests ; and the fruits of Europe blush amidst 
those of the torrid zone. 

The tree which affords the Peruvian bark, is a native 
of this country. It is about the size of a cherry-tree, and 
bears a fruit resembling the almond. The most remark- 
able animals are the llama and the vicuna. 

There are several gold mines iri Peril; but those of 
silver are found all over the country. * The treasure de- 
rived annually from these mines is immense. 

Peru is the only part of South America that produces 
quicksilver, so necessary in extracting gold from its ore. 
In this point of view, Peru has the advantage over Mexi- 
co, which imports its quicksilver from Spain. The prin- 
cipal mine is at a place called GuancaveUca, discovered in 
1567, where it is found in a whitish mass, resembling 
brick illy burnt This substance is volatilized by£re, and 
received in vapour by a combination of glass vessels, 
where by means of water it is condensed at the bottom 
of each vessel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. 

Lima is the capital, not only of Peru, but of all South 
America. It is situated in the midst of a spacious valley, 
about six miles from the sea, surrounded with brick 
walls, with ramparts, and bastions, and is excellently- wa- 
tered by the river Rimac. The number of inhabitants in 
1790, was estimated at 52.627. The streets are hand- 
some and straight* but the houses are generally only one 
fttory high, on account of the earthquakes. There are, 
however, many magnificent structures, particularly 
churches, in this city, and all travellers mention with 
admiration their excessively rich decorations within, even 
the walls being ornamented with a profusion of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones. An instance of the vast wealth. 
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of the inhabitants was given in 1682, when the street* 
through which the viceroy made his public entry into the 
city, were paved with ingots of silver. Lima carries on a 
very extensive commerce. 

Callao serves as a port to Lima, about five miles distant* 
near the Pacific ocean. Its harbour is the largest, most 
.beautiful, most convenient, and most secure, upon the 
western coast. In 1747, thikport was completely over- 
whelmed by a most terrible earthquake. In this instance, 
as is usual in the case of earthquakes, the sea first retir- 
ing a great way from the shore, suddenly returned and 
buried the whole town under water. Out of nearly 4,000 
inhabittnts, only 200 escaped ; of 23 vessels which were 
in the harbour, 19 were suddenly sunk, and the other 4 
were carried by the force of the waters a great distance up 
the country. Nothing of the town was left standing, ex- 
cept a piece of the wall of the fort This port has since 
been rebuilt a little further back from the sea. 

4requipa is the second city of Peru in point of popula* 
tion. The number of inhabitants is estimated at 24,000. 
Near it is a dreadful volcano. It has been 4 times laid 
in ruins by earthquakes. Truxillo contains a population 
of 6,000. Guamanga is handsomely situated in a wide 
and extensive plain. Its buildings are of stone, and are 
thought to be superior to any in Peru. 

disco is the most ancient ciry in Peru, founded by the 
first Inca for the seat of his empire. On a contiguous 
mountain was a fortress, built by the Incas for their de- 
fence. This mountain they had begun to enclose by a 
wall of most prodigious strength. The palaces of the 
Incas were spacious and magnificent, built of stone, the 
seams of which were closed up with melted gold. Most 
of the apartments were decorated with the figures of 
men, animals, plants, and flowers, all of cast gold. The 
Incas sat on a stool of gold. The waters of the palace 
were from cisterns of gold; even the utensils of the 
kitchen were all of gold. The magnificence of the pal- 
aces, however, was far inferior to that of the Temple of 
the Sun, which was the utmost display of earthly gran- 
deur. - It was of free-stone, lined with gold. In the 
principal apartment was the image of the sun, consisting 
of a gold plate, which covered the whole breadth of the 
chapel. On each side were the embalmed bodies of the 
Incas on thrones of gold. The gates of the temple were' 
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covered with gold, and round the top was a cornice of 
gold ttyree feet deep. Its population is about 30,000. 

Such was this splendid capital at the time of the inva- 
sion of this country by the Spaniards under Pizarro, who 
overturned the Peruvian monarchy. The city was al- 
most wholly demolished by the Spaniards in their eager 
search after gold, silver, and hidden treasures. 

The climate of Chili is most delicious. Though bor- 
dering on the torrid zone, it never feels extreme heat, 
being screened on the east by the Andes, and refreshed 
on the west by cooling breezes from the sea. The order 
of the seasons here is inverted from what it is in the 
United States. Spring begins in September, summer in 
December, autumn in March, and winder in June. From 
the beginning of spring to the middle of autumn, the 
sky is always serene, chiefly between 24 and 36 degrees 
of latitude; 1 showers seldom fall during that period. The 
rains begin about the middle of April, and continue till 
the end of August. Thunder is scarcely known, except 
on the Andes. Snow does not fall in the maritime prov- 
inces ; but on the mountains, from April to November 
it is perpetual. * 

The fertility of the soil corresponds with the benignity 
of the climate, and is wonderfully accommodated to 
European productions. The most valuable of these are 
corn, wine, and oil. The northern provinces produce the 
sugar-cane, the sweet potato, and other tropical plants. 
Maize is common and abundant. The large white straw- 
berry of Chili is now knowh in English gardens. Many 
of the plants are valuable as dyes, and others as medicines. 
The gentian is peculiar to Chili. The beautiful flowers 
, and shrubs are almost infinite. The trunk of the puvi 
supplies excellent cork. Of 97 kinds of trees, which 
diversify the forests, only 13 lose their leaves in winter. 

Bees abound in the southern provinces. Reptiles are 
rare. The sea supplies various kinds of excellent fish. 
Ostriches are numejrous in the valltes of the Andes. The 
eggs, of which the female lays from 40 to 60 in the sand, 
yield, each of them, about two pounds of good food ; and 
the feathers- are used for plumes, parasols, and fans. The 
condor is also known in this country. Most of the Eu- 
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ropean animals have improved in this delic'ous climate. 
The celebrated Spanish sheep have not lost any of their dis- 
tinguishing qualities; the horned cattle are larger. than 
those of Spain ; and the breed of hors s surpasses, both 
in beauty and spirit, the famous Andalusian race, from 
which they sprung. 

Of all the metals, gold is the most abundant in Chili. 
There is hardly a mountain b' a hill but produces more 
or less of it It is found in the soil of the plains and in 
the sand of all\he rivers. 

. St. Jago is the capital. It is situated on a delightful 
plain, 90 mile* from the ocean. Near the middle of the 
city is the prand quadrangular piazza or public square, 
450 feet on each side, with a beautiful fountain of bronze 
in the centre. Here are 1 i convents, 7 nunneries, 4 
parochial churches, 3 hospitals, and a royal university. 
The number of inhabitants is about 46,000. 

Valparaiso* containing 6,000 inhabitants, is the port of 
St. Jago, and is the most commercial city in Chili. 

Conception is the second city of Chili, The inhabitants 
are about 13,000. The houses are only one story, that 
they may be able more effectually to resist the shocks of 
earthquakes, which occur here almost every year. 

Two roads lead from Chili to Peru ; one by the sea- 
coast which is destitute of water and provisions, and the 
other by the mountains. There are eight or nine, roads 
which cross the Andes, which cannot be passed in less 
than eight days. These roads in many places are «o 
steep and narrow, that travellers are obliged to quit theifc 
mules, (the only animal that can be employed,) and go 
on foot. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, on proclaiming it- 
self independent, has taken the name of The United Prov" 
inces of South America. It is mostly a level country y 
abounding with plains, by the Spaniards called Pampas, 
some of which are many hundred miles in extensor the 
most part uninhabited, and destitute of trees, or alyobject 
to interrupt the sight, covered in their natural state, with 
high grass, which waves and tosses in the wind like a sea. 
These plains are infested with wild Indians, which renders 
travelling in many places dangerous. They are also the 

S 
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resort of innumerable herds of wild cattle and horsey 
which feed on grass. 

The climate is remarkably salubrious. In the summer 
the air is serene ; but in the winter, which here com- 
mences in June, storms often occur, attended with rain 
and dreadful thunder and lightning. At this season, 
likewise, the vehement west winds, which blow from the 
pampas or plains, are very troublesome to the inhabitants. 
This wind, passing oyer a plain of 8 or 900 miles in 
extent, and not meeting with any thing in its course to 
check its impetuosity, acquires additional strength; till, 
by running straight along the channel of the river La- 
Plata, it blows with such fury, that ships, in order to 
withstand it, are obliged to throw out all their anchors, 
and to strengthen their cables with strong chains of iron. 
The approach of this wind is indicated by violent thunder 
•and lightning. 

The productions are maize, potatoes, cotton, sugar, 
indigo, pimento, ipecacuanha, and above all, the herb Par* 
aguay, so called. It is the leaf of a middle sized tree, an 
infusion of which is drank for tea, almost every where in 
South America, particularly in Peru and Chili. 

Immense quantities of wild cattle are killed here every 
year solely for their hides,! which constitute a principal 
article of trade in this cotmtry. About 20 hunters pro* 
ceed on horseback, where these animals are known to 
herd,*' having in their hands a long stick shod with iron, 
and very sharp, with which they strike the ox they pur- 
sue on one of the hind legs ; and they make the blow so 
adroitly, that they almost always cut the sinews above 
the joint. The animal soon afterwards falls, and cannot 
rise again. The hunters, instead of stopping, pursue on 
after the herd at full gallop, with the reins loose, striking 
in the same manner all they overtake ; and thus 18 or 20 
men will with ease fell 7 or 800 cattle in an hour. When 
they are tired of this exercise, they dismount to rest, and 
afterwards knock on the head those they have wounded. 
After taking the skin, and sometimes the tongue and suet, 
they l^fe the rest for the birds of prey. 

Grearnumbers of wild dogs, which descended from the 
domestic kind, infest the pampas, particularly in the 
country near the city of Buenos Ayres. They live under 
ground, in holes, which may be easily discovered by the 
quantity of bones heaped round them. 
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The hones of (his province are excellent : they pos- 
sess all the spirit of (he Spanish horses, from which they 
have descended, and they travel with great rapidity. 
The inhabitants make no provision either of hay or straw 
for the support of these animals, the mildness of the cli- 
mate allowing them to graze in the fields all the year. 
, Serpents are numerous, some of which are of enor- 
mous size. The jacumama is from 30 to 50 feet in 
length. It conquers its prey by crushing it to death in 
its folds. s 

Buenos Ayres, so called from the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, situated on the river La Plata, is the capital. The* 
river here is thirty miles wide, but of difficult navigation. 
The public buildings are mostly elegant, being built of 
beautiful white stone. " The houses are of brick, and 
about 6,000 in number. This city carries on a very ex- 
tensive commerce. Its population is 62,000. 

Monte Video has a good harbour, and is well fortified. 
The population is diminished to about 10,000. 

Potosi is in the vicinity of the celebrated silver mines of 
that name. The churches are remarkably magnificent, 
and profusely decorated with utensils and ornaments of 
gold and silver. The houses are generally well built, 
and sumptuously furnished. The number of inhabitants 
is supposed to be 100,000. The adjacent country is re* 
mark ably barren. 

Mendoza carries oil a considerable trade. Population, 
21,000. *** 

There is an uninterrupted post road across the conti- 
nent, from the city of Buenos Ayres to Peru. The mode 
of travelling is in covered carts or caravans, drawn by ox- 
en. A communication is kept up in the same way with Chi- 
li. In crossing these extensive pampas 9t plains, howev- 
er, great danger is incurred from the savage Indians, 
which inhabit them. It is necessary that centries be set 
every night, and. that the utmost precautions be taken to 
prevent being surprised by them ; in which case only, or 
when greatly superior in numbers, their attacks prove 
successful. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil is mostly a level country, in some parts covered 

with impenetrable forests, and in others frequently 

flooded by the annual inundations of its principal rivers, # 

In the northern parts the climate is hot, and wsaluun« , 

R % 
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proceeding towards the south, it is more agreeable ; seuth. 
of the tropic of Capricorn, it is temperate, pleasant, an<f 
healthful. 

This country generally possesses the most luxuriant 
fertility. Its most important vegetable productions are 
sugar, tobacco, and indigo. Great quantities of sugar are 
produced and exported. The tobacco is excellent. Its 
other vegetable productions are Indian corn, wheat, rice, 
coffee, cocoa or chocolate, pepper, cactus, on which is 
bred the insect furnishing cochineal, and the red or Bra- 
zil wood, of which so much is imported into different 
countries for the purpose of dyeing, and from which the 
country derives its name. This wood is the property of 
the crown. Various species of, melons likewise thrive 
here ; also the plantain, the<banana, the palm, the yam, 
potato, ginger and tumeric. The principal fruits are 
the pine-apple, mango, tamarind, oranges, limes and grapes* 
Several medicinal plants of high estimation grow here 
spontaneously, and in great abundance, such as eoritrayer- 
va, Indian pink, jalap, and guaiacum. 

Besides the Brazil wood, this country furnishes log* 
wood, fustic, mahogany, ebony, and satin wood. 

The horses of Brazil are small, and incapable of much 
labour ; in the interior they run wild in vast droves, and 
are of so little value, that they are merely caught to per- 
form a journey, and when tired, or the journey is over, 
are again turned loose. Brazil also abounds in wild cat- 
tle, which, as in Spanish America, are hunted for their 
hides. 

Brazil breeds a variety of serpents and venomous rep- 
tiles ; among which are the Indian Salamander, with four 
legs, whose stiw* 8 sa *d to be fatal; the ibiboboca, a spe- 
cies of serpent ,"«bout seven yards long; the rattle-snake, 
of enormous size; and the hboya, or roe-buck snake, 
which is said to extend to the length of between 20 and 
-30 feet, and to be 2 or 3 yards in circumference, and 
which is capable, as some authors have reported, of 
swallowing a roe-back whole. 

Brazil is chiefly celebrated for its gold and , diamond 
mines. The latter are near Villa Nova de Principe, 
about 17 degrees south latitude. These mines belong 
exclusively to the crown. The diamonds of Brazil are 
toot so fine as those of Hindostan. These are the only 
countries yet known to afford the diamond. One of the 
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largest yet discovered was seat from Brazil to the king 
of Portugal. It weighed 12£ ounces, and has been valu- 
ed at 56,787,500/. or 252,388,886 dollars. The most 
minute precautions are taken in Brazil to prevent the 
concealment of diamonds, by persons of every description 
coming from the mines ; they are not only stripped naK 
ked, and minute! j searched, but even their horses -and 
mules are purged. 

The commerce of Brazil is of great importance, and it 
continually increasing. The exports consist chiefly of 
the produce of the mines, sugar, tobacco, hides, indigo, 
various drugs, and materials for dyeing. The import* 
are grain, wine, and several other European productions, 
with almost all the various articles of European manufac- 
ture. The Brazilians, however, have begun to manu- 
facture several of the most necessary articles for home 
consumption. 

Rio Janeiro, or St. Sebastian, is the capital of Brazil. 
It is situated about 4 miles within the entrance of a bay 
of the same name. The entrance is less than a mile wide, 
and crossed in every direction by heavy batteries, being 
commanded on each side by high rocks, on one of which 
is the castle of Santa Cruz. The streets are in general 
straight and well paved. The squares are adorned with 
fountains, supplying water from a magnificent cistern. 
Many of the houses are well built of hewn stone. All is 
bustle and activity in this city, in the various pursuits of 
business, devotion, and pleasure. Every hour in the day, 
bells and other signals announce some religious ceremo- 
ny ; after sunset, the streets are crowded with proces- 
sions ; and at every corner is stuck op in a glass case, the 
image of the Virgin Mary, which receives regular hom- 
age from passengers. The population is estimated at 
150,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly four fifths are black, 
or mixed. The city is, at present, the residence of the 
royal family of Portugal* 

The other chief cities are St. Salvador, and Pernam* 
buco. The latter is not of any considerable magnitude ; 
but the former fa but little inferior to Rio Janeiro. It 
stands in a lofty situation on the coast, and ha3 an excel- 
lent harbour. Till the middle of the last century, it was 
the chief city of Brazil, and the seat of the viceroy. 

Luxury, ostentation, and indolence, are the general 
. characteristics of the Portuguese in Brazil* All labour is 
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chiefly performed by slaves, of whom 20,000 are import- 
ed from Africa an Dually. In some of the to/wns the num- 
ber of the blacks exceeds that of the white in a tenfold, 
proportion. The condition of the slaves, however, not 
only in Portuguese, but also in Spanish America, is great- 
ly preferable to what it is on the West India Islands, or 
in the United States. The negroes here are a sort of 
tenants or undertakers of work. In the business of col-; 
lecting gold and jewels, the master supplies his slave 
with a certain quantity of provisions and tools, and the 
slave is obliged to return a certain quantity of gold and 
jewels. All that remains over this fixed ration, how 
great soever may be its value, is the property of the slave; 
Under such regulations, a negro, who may happen to be 
fortunate in his undertakings, may sometimes acquire a 
very considerable property. The rich pearl fisheries of 
Panama, and other parts, are in the same manner in the 
hand*; as it were, of negro tenants. The slaves in the 
towns are allowed to hire themselves out to different 
kinds of employment, on condition of paying to their mas- 
ters a certain proportion of their wages. After a slave 
has, by any of these means, acquired property, and wish- 
es to purchase his freedom, if the master's demands be 
exorbitant, the laws enable him to have the price fixed 
by sworn appraisers, appointed by the magistrate. On 
all occasions, in case of ill treatment, the slave can, on 
making complaint to the magistrate, procure immediate 
redress. In consequence of these regulations, the slaves 
are faithful and laborious ; the free negroes are nume- 
rous, industrious, quiet, and attached to the country and 
government. The greatest part of the artificers are free 
negroes, and of this class of men some of the best troops 
in Spanish and Portuguese America are composed. * 

The Roman Catholic is the universal religion in Brazil. 
The government was formerly vested in a viceroy, whose 
office has now been superseded by the presence of the 
reigning monarch. 

GUIANA. * 

Guiana is the whole of that extent of country situated 
between the Oronoco and the Amazon; about 1,100 miles 
on the sea-coast. 
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This country was lately divided into Spanish, Dutchj 
French and Portuguese Guiana. 

Spanish Guiana is that portion situated north of the riv*- 
er Essequiboj and is now comprehended in Venezuela, al- 
ready described. 

Portuguese Guiana is the most southern extremity of 
this country, situated between the Amazon aud Arowary 
rivers, about 120 miles in extent on the sea-coast. It is 
united to the government of Brazil, and now considered 
a part of that country. 

DUTCH AND FRENCH GUIANA. 

Dutch and French Guiana extend on the coast from 
the river Essequibo to the Arowary, 800 miles. The 
whole of Dutch Guiana was conquered by Great Britain, 
during the late European war, and was finally ceded to 
her at the peace in 1814, excepting the eastern division, 
which was restored to the Dutch, in whose possession it 
still remains. 

The face of this extensive country is flat to a great 
distance into the interior, and subject to inundations. It 
is watered by several rivers, the chief of which is the E*? 
sequibo, 300 miles in length, and 9 miles wide at its mouth. 
The Surinam is a fine river, three quarters of a mile in 
width. No country perhaps on the globe has a richer soil, 
or displays a more luxuriant vegetation. Along the coast 
the air is damp and sultry, and the waters are brackish and 
unwholesome. The sea breeze from the north-east, how- 
ever, contributes to refresh the atmosphere. Sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, ginger, rice, maize, and tobacco, are the ar- 
ticles chiefly cultivated. All the tropical plants and fruits 
thrive here, except such as require a dry and sandy soil. 

Among its forest trees may be reckoned the red man- 
grove tree, which sends forth from its branches and trunk 
a vast number of filaments, like a ship's ropes, which fall 
into the ground, take root, and rise again ; the guaialcum, 
40 feet high ; the cassia fistula, between 40 and 50 feet 
high, bearing brown, cylindric pods, 18 inches in length ; 
and the camphor tree. The silk-cotton tree, which 
grows to the height of 100 feet, and is free from branch* 
es about 70 feet. It yields triennial crops of silky cot- 
ton, and is the favourite tree for the Indian canoes* 
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The cabbie tree grows to the height of 120 feet with 
the cabbage on the top of the trunk. It has the taste of 
an almond, and is boiled or eaten raw. 

A plant of this country, called troolies, is a very singu- 
lar production. Its leaves lie on the ground, and some- 
times attain the almost incredible dimensions of 30 feet in 
length, and 3 in breadth. These leavers serve as a gen- 
eral covering for houses, and will last several years with- 
out any repair. 

Among vegetable productions may likewise be reckon- 
ed a variety of drugs of great potency in medicine, as 
quassia, the castor oil bean, ipecacuanha, and balsam copa- 
iva ; likewise some of the most mortal poisons, both of the 
slow and rapid kind, but equally fatal in their operation. 

Ebony, fustic, and Spauish cedar abound near the riv- 
ers, as well as many other kinds of valuable timber. 

Animals of the ape kind are extremely numerous/such 
as the Ourang Outang, 5 feet high, very strong and fero- 
cious ; the Ape, with a body 4 feet long, and a bold face, 
going either on four or two feet ; the Baboon ; and 
Prow lin & Monkies. 

Tigers infest the woods, and alligators the rivers. Ser- 
pents are exceedingly numerous; some of which are of 
enormous size, and others extremely venomous. 

Paramaribo is the largest town in all Guiana, situated 
on the river Surinam, 15 miles from its mouth. The 
streets are all paved, and planted with orange, lemon and 
tamarind trees. The population is estimated at 20,000, 
of whom 3,000 are Jews. The town is defended by a 
fort, called New- Amsterdam, near the mouth of the river. 

Cayenne, the capital of what was formerly called 
French Guiana, is situated on a marshy and unhealthy 
island, about 30 miles in circumference. The town is 
small and the houses badly constructed with wood. The 
Dumber of white inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison, is 
about 1,200. This dreary spot was the place of exile to 
which many of the French royalists were expelled in the 
time of the revolution. 

The white inhabitants of Surinam are mostly English 
and Dutch ; those of Cayenne are chiefly French. The 
morals of all are wretchedly depraved. All labour is here 
performed by slaves. Their treatment in the Dutch colony 
is excessively severe, so that bands of negroes, impelled 
by despair to revolt, have retired into the interior parts * 
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of the province, and, under leftder*$fgS|eir own, have form- 
ed themselves into a distinct comm*g|$y. They are call- 
ed Maroons, and, having increasejfff^ numbers by suc- 
cessive desertions from the settlement, have now become 
formidable to their former masters. / 

UNCONQUERED COUNTRIES. 

The Independent Indian Nations inhabit principally all 
the central part of South America, particularly Amazonia 
and Patagonia ; which are unconquered countries entirely 
in their possession. y / 

Spanish and Portuguese America have likewise a nu- 
merous Indian population// The same may be said of 
French and Dutch Guiana, of which a small part only is 
subdued and colonized. The natives of Brazil are repre- 
sented for the most part as irreclaimable savages, of a mid- 
dle stature, strong and muscular. Some of those of Gui- 
ana are peaceable and inoffensive ; but others are the most 
ferocious of human beings, especially the Caribs, who are 
cannibals. In Terra Firma, which is that part of South 
America north of the equator, are a variety of native 
tribes who are yet unsubdued. The Peruvians, at the 
time of the discovery of America, were found in a consid- 
erable degree civilized ; they are generous, humane, and 
lively. The Chilians are a warlike people. They made 
a vigorous resistance against the Spaniards on their first 
invasion of the country ; and towards the mountains nu- 
merous tribes are yet free and formidable. The universal 
form of government among the natives is that of their 
CaciqueSj or petty chiefs, with a very limited power. 
'fill 

' ISLANDS. # 

The islands contiguous to South America, a£e — Trin- 
idad, generally included among the West Indies, lately 
ceded to Great Britain by Spain. It is represented as fer- 
tile, and well adapted to the cultivation of coffee. It is 
remarkably free from those hurricanes which so often 
spread devastation in the West India islands. In this 
island there is a remarkable lake of petroleum, or fossil oil, 
which affords a valuable object of exportation, as being the 
best preservative of the bottoms of ships from the worms. 
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which are so destructive to them in the West Indies, mi 
the warm climates of America,— The Falkland islands, 
near the southern extremity of South America. These 
islands belong to Spain. They are situated in a very in-* 
clement climate, with a barren soil. The Spaniards now 
send criminals to these inhospitable shores from their set- 
tlements in America. 

Terra del Fuego, separated from the southern ex- 
tremity of South America by the strait of Magellan, is 
wholly in possession of the natives, a wretched and squal- 
id race, shivering with perpetual cold, and supporting, 
life on a scanty supply of shell-fish, or whatever else capa- 
ble of being eaten, the ocean may throw on their shores. 
On this island there is a very celebrated volcano. The 
island of Chiloe, off the coast of Chili, is settled by the 
Spaniards, and is remarkably fertile. More remote from 
the coast is the small island Juan Fernahdez, uninhabit- 
ed, but noted for the refreshment which it has afforded to 
navigators from its wild goats and vegetables. A sailor 
by the name of Alexander Selkirk, being left on this 
island by his captain, lived here a number of years in sol- 
itude, which gave rise to the celebrated romance of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The Gallapagos are a group of uninhabited isles. 
They abound with turtle,, on which account they are 
Sometimes visited by ships. 
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Europe, though the least extensive quarter of the globe, 
yet, in many respects, is that which most particularly 
deserves our attention. 

Here it is the human mind has made the greatest pro- 
gress towards improvement ; and here the arts whether of 
utility or ornament, the sciences, both military and civil, 
have been carried to the greatest perfection. If we ex- 
cept the earliest ages of the world, it is in Europe we find 
the greatest variety of character, government and man- 
ners, and from hence we draw the greatest number of 
facts and materials, for our entertainment and instruction. 

Europe possesses natural advantages for commerce, su- 
perior to those of any other quarter of the globe, scarcely 
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any place on the continent being more than 400 miles 
from some navigable water or sea. The highest moun- 
tains are towards the south, nearly opposite to the centre 
Of the Mediterranean, where they constitute the Alps of 
Savoy and Switzerland. The eastern *side, for the most 
part, consists of one vast plain, extending from the Black 
sea to the. Frozen ocean. 

Within such a range of latitude, great diversities of 

Climate must necessarily exist ; but the prevalent char* 

acter of Europe rs that of moderate temperature. Of the 

% two extremes, that of Void alone is felt; the heat in no 

part can be compared with that of the torrid regions. 

The productions of the European continent are rather 
useful than splendid. Gold, silver and precious stones, are 
indeed found in some countries, but by uo means in such 
quantity as to supply the demand even in the countries 
where they are found, much less to tempt the rapacity of 
their neighbours to invade them on that account. All the 
countries of Europe, however, abound with the necessaries 
of life, though in none of them are they to be had without 
a considerable degree of labour on the part of the inhabi- 
tants ; the consequtnee of which is, and always has been, 
a degree of activity superior to that of the Asiatics, Af- 
ricans, or perhaps Americans ; who by excessive plenty, 
are prompted to trust to the spontaneous productions of 
the soil, neglecting agricnlture and the useful arts. 

Europe is computed to contain 2,627,574. square miles. 
Its present population is estimated at 150,000*000. It is 
generally allowed, that notwithstanding the ravages of 
war, and emigrations to foreign parts, the population of 
roost European States* has been, for some time past, in- 
creasing. 

The christian religion prevails throughout Europe, ex- 
cept in some parts of Turkey. Wherever the christian 
faith has penetrated, knowledge, industry and civilization, 
have followed. 

The languages of the southern parts retain a considera- 
ble resemblance to the Greek and Latin ; the inhabitants 
of modem Greece, to this day, use the same alphabet with 
their ancestors. The Turks retain the language they 
brought *ith them from Asia. The languages of the 
northern and western parts are derived from the Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, or some other of* the nations who over- 
run the western part of the Roman empire. 
S 
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ENGLAND. 

Climate. No country perhaps on the globe has a more 
variable climate than England, or an atmosphere more 
frequently loaded \rith clouds* The winds blowing from 
the Atlantic are moist, and frequently attended with rain; 
those from the continent are chilly and dry. This cir* 
cum stance renders the western side of the island much 
more subject to rains than the eastern ; the latter, how- 
ever, is more subject to fogs, and cold easterly winds* 
The seasons are very indistinctly marked. Frosty nights 
are not uncommon in June, and the month of December, 
is not unfrequently tinctured with the .mildness of May. 
Some idea may be formed of the mildness of an English 
winter, from this circumstance, that the country continue* 
green through the year ; and likewise of the coolness of 
an English .summer from another circumstance, that the 
heat no where on the island is sufficient to bring Indian 
corn to maturity. 

The spring often commences in • February, sometimes 
not tjll April, Barley and oats are frequently sown in 
March,. and reaped in September or October. The pro- 
gress of vegetation in England is much slower than in the 
United States. 

Pace of the Country* The face of the country -in gene- 
ral is variegated and beautiful. The inequalities of sur- 
face rarely rise to the height of mountains, and the bare 
and rugged tracts are of little extent. Such regard has 
been paid to agriculture, that no countjjy in the world can 
equal the cultivated parts of England in beautiful scenes. 
Neat farms, elegant villas, thriving towns, and smiling 
villages, every where meet the traveller's eye. The mutu- 
al communication of the different parts is promoted by 
turnpike roads in every direction, and by inland naviga- 
tion.. All the great towns and navigable rivers are con*- 
nected by canals, forming a system of water communica- 
tion more complete than exists in any other country in 
Europe, except the Netherlands. 

Soil and Productions* Of soil, there is almost every 
variety. Stiff clay and loam predominate in some of the 
counties most noted for fertility. Sand prevails in some 
tracts, chalk and calcareous earth in others. The propor- 
tion of waste land, which, from the unpromising qualities 
$f its soil, is left uncultivated, is also considerable. 
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In no country is agriculture more thoroughly under- 
stood, or pursued in a grander style ; and it is to this cir- 
cuoifetance, perhaps, more than to the natural Fertility of 
its sott, that England owes much of its abundance* 

.Wheat is extensively cultivated, hut the quantity of 
rye produced is inconsiderable. Oats grow in great 
quantities, and constitute almost the only bread of the 
lower classes, in many parts* Barley is extensively cul- 
tivated for the breweries, beer being the common drink of 
the inhabitants. Beans are raised in very considerable 
quantities, principally -for horses ; turnips for cattle and 
sneep. The produce of grain, however, in late years, ow- 
ing to the increase of population and other accidental * 
causes* is insufficient for the supply of the, inhabitants 
without considerable importation*. 

The art of gardening is carried to a bi&h_degree of per- 
fection throughout theislaud*. Betides the usual culinary 
vegetables, the finest fruits of the temperate zone are pro- 
duced, though not without the assistance of walls and ar- 
tificial beat. Eiotics from- all parts of the globe are 
found in the green-houses and hot-houses of the curious* 
and opulent ; and the more hardy of foreign ornamental 
trees and shrubs are seen in profusion to decorate the plea- 
sure-grounds and gardens even of persons in the middle , 
ranks of society. 

Apples for cider, in Herefordshire, and Devonshire, are 
both plentiful and excellent. Rapeseed, hops, hemp, and 
flax, are also successfully cultivated. 

England, from the nature of its climate, is peculiarly 
adapted to pasturage, and there is no poirct of rural econ- 
omy in which the British nation more excels than in the 
breeding of domestic animal*, such as horses, cattle and 
sheep, every species of which has been brought to a de- 
gree of excellence scarcely to be met with in any other 
country.. 

Of savage animals, the most fierce and destructive is 
the wild-cat, — bears and wolves having been totally de- 
stroyed. Among the bird? of prey may be reckoned the 
black eagle, and many kinds of hawks. The largest bird 
hi England is the bustard, some of which weigh 25 
pounds ; the only venomous serpent is the viper. 

The coast and rivers supply the turbot, dorie, seal, 
mackerel, cod, smelt, salmon, and trout in great plenty. 
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Lobsters, crawfish, muscle and oysters, are abundant on 
the coasts. y 

The oak, chesnut, beech, birch, maple, ash, sycamore, 
box, pine, and yew, are the most usual trees of the forest* 
Pifc coal is the common fuel of ihe conntry. 

Minerals. Among the minerals, the tin mines of Corn- 
wall take the lead. They were known to the Greeks an<J 
Phoenicians before the christian aera, and are supposed to be 
the richest in kind in the world. The number of Coruish 
miners is said to amount to 100,000. Iron is extensively 
diffused ; lead, copper, zinc and rock-salt, are found in " 
certain parts* Pit coal is exceedingly abundant* . The 
mines of Northumberland, it is said, furnish Loudon an-* 
nually with 600,000 chaldrons/the transportation of WhicI) 
employs IfiOO vessels. These mines are a singular curi- 
osity. Those in the vicinity of Whitehaven, particularly, 
aresunk to the depth of 800 feet, and have been extended 
to the distance of a mile and a half under the sea, where 
the water above them is of sufficient depth to float the larg- 
est ships. 

Mineral waters. The hot wells of Bath, Bristol, Bux- 
ton, and the mineral waters of Tunbridge, Harrowgate* 
and Epsom, are the most celebrated. . . 

i Bridges. The bridges in this country are worthy, the 
i£P*ricrit v °f th e I?^h Some of them are of cast iron, 
ah invention unknown to all other natious. One of these 
over the harbour at Sunderland, is at the. height of 100 
feet. The carriages, when viewed from below; appear as 
if passing among the clouds. 

Canals. Canals are numerous, many of which have 
been executed with amazing labour and expense. .The 
Grand Trunk, so called, connecting Liverpool with Hull, 
is 99 miles in length ; it is carried over the river Dove, by 
an aqueduct restiug on 23 arches, and through the hill of. 
Harecastle by a subterraneous passage, a mile and three, 
quarters in length, and more than 200 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. Woiks of a similar nature are to be 
mer with in various parts of the kingdom. 

Manufactures* One of the principal sources of the 
wealth of Great Britain consists in her manufactures, which 
have been recently estimated at the annual value of 
£63,600,000, and supposed to employ 1,585,000 per- 
sons; that of cotton alone employs more than half a mill- 
ion ; to supply which, 70 million pounds of cotton are im« 
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ported annually. The woollen manufacture affords the 
greatest nett profit, and is considered the most important 
to the kingdom. The next is that of leather ; after which 
are those of tin, iron, and lead, and that of cotton. The 
Other principal manufactures, arranged according to their 
comparative importance, are steel-plating, copper and 
brass,, silk, potteries, linen, glass/and paper. Indeed^ 
there is hardly a manufacture can be mentioned, which is 
not here brought to the highest degree of perfection. 

Commerce. The commerce of Great Britain is ira* ' 

, tnense, and has never been equalled by that of any other 
nation, ancient or modern. The number of vessels em- 
ployed in trade, in 1813, was 53,67b, manned by 165,657 
men. . This immense commerce is principally supported 
by her numerous manufactures. 

Principal Cities. London, the* capital, though not the 
most magnificent and populous, is undoubtedly the most 
commercial and the richest city in the world. It is situa- 
ted about 60 miles from the sea, on the river Thames, 
which is here one quarter of a mile wide. Its circumfer- 
ence is about 16 miles. The streets are paved and well 
lighted, and the houses generally of brick. The most 
remarkable buildings are Su .Paul's! 340 feet in height to 
the top of the cross ; Westminster Abbey, where the Brit- 
ish kings and other illustrious personages are interred; the 

* two Houses of Parliament, and Westminster-Hall, a vast 
room, 230 feet long and 70 wide, supposed to be the largest 
in the world whose roof is not suppo ted by pillars ; the 
Tower, remarkable for the curiosities it contains, the Mon- 
ument, a pillar 103 feet in height, erected in commemo- 
ration of the great fire in 1 666*. London is also the seat 
of numerous manufactures ; that of porter is carried on 
upon a most extensive scale. In one of the brewenes is a 
vat or tub, 70 feet in diameter, and 30 feet (leep. It holds 
20,000 barrels. Many of the hoops weigh 3 tons, and cost 
* 300 each. 

The number of inhabitants in J811, was 1,009,746, 
which is about twice the number of inhabitants in the State 
of Massachusetts. To supply so vast a population, it is 
computed that not less than 10,000 acres of ground are 
cultivated in the vicinity for vegetables, and 4*000 acres 
for fruit. The environs of London are inexpressibly beau- 
tiful, all the streets and every avenue leading into the city 
S 2 
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being bordered with villas and elegant houses, to the dis- 
tance of many miles into the country, 

Liverpool ranks next to London in trade and popula- 
tion, though only a village at the commencement of the 
last century. The West India, United States, and Irish 
trades, are the principal branches of its commerce. Pop- 
ulation 94,376. Bristol is a large, flourishing, com- 
mercial city, although much of iis commerce with the 
West Indies and America has passed to Liverpool. Hull 
00 the H umber, is a port of great commerce, prmci* 
pally with the Baltic. Newcastle is situated in the cen- 
tre of the great coal mines. This town exhibits trie novel 
view of large cart* loaded with coals so constructed as to 
proceed from the mines to the port on inclined planes, 
without the assistance of man or beast. - Bath is cele- 
brated for its waters. It is the seat of elegance and fash* 
ion, and the great resort of persons of rank and fortune, 
both for .pleasure and health. York is regarded as the 
capital of the north of England, being the winter residence 
of a great number of the gentry of the*e parts. 

Inhabitants. The English appear to possess a mien be- 
tween th«. j gravity of the German, and the liveliness of the 
French ; they are solid and persevering, and have a natu- 
ral inclination for atts and arms. With respect to learning 
and literary characters,. England stands conspicuous aud 
unrivalled among surrounding nations. The priucipai 
universities are those of Oxford and Cambridge. Tb« 
population of England, in 181 1, was 9,499,400. 
. Religion. The established religion is that called the 
Church of England, or Episcopal Protestantism ; but ,all 
other religions are tolerated. 

Navy. The navy of Great Britain consists of more tbaa 
1000 ships, 254 of which are of the line. 

Government* ffc. The government is a limited monar- 
chy.— -This island was first invaded by Julius Cesar, the 
Roman emperor, 55 years before the birth of Christ. The 
i Saxons and Danes became afterwards masters of the coun- 
try. His present Majesty is George III. who- was pro- 
claimed king in 176*0. The government is exercised by 
the Prince of Wales, who is recent of the empire. 

Antiquities, The antiquities of England are British, 
Roman, Saxon and Danish. The chief British are those 
circles of stones in Wiltshire, and Stonehedge, supposed 
to have been places of worship in the time of the Druid*. 
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The Roman antiquities consist chiefly of altar*, tnonu- 
mental inscriptions, and .military ways. The Saxon are 
chiefly ecclesiastical edifice* and torts. 

Islands. The Isle of Wight is the most important* 
1*8 greatest length lsaboui 23 miles* The air is extreme- 
ly pure, and the soil remarkably fertile, particularly in 
grain. 

Guernsey arid Jersey are the next in importance. The 
Former is not very fertile, but -the air is exceedingly salu- 
brious. Jersey is extremely fertile ; its butter and honey 
ere excellent ; and, in aotne years, 14,000 hogsheads of 
eider are produced, from its numerous orchards. The 
inhabitants of these islands, together with Stark and AU 
.{feriiey, their appendages, are computed at about 40,000. 
T h eir Ian g ti a ge i s F ren c h . T he i r pri n ci pal in a n u ( act u re 
*nd staple commodity is knit stockings. 

The Isle of Man, in the Irish sea, is about 30 miles 
t» length-/ ic is well stored with cattle and sheep. The 
inhabitants are about 30,000. They export wool, hide*, 
«hd tallow. 

jingle&ea, a little south of the Isle ot Man, is remark* 
able for its fertility. It also contains a rich copper mine. 
Packet-boats proceed daily from this island to Ireland. 
The passage vequ ires about 12 hours. . 

The SciUy Isles are little else than a cluster of danger- 
ous rocks, to the number of about 140, some of which are 
inhabited, and contain about 1400 inhabitants. 

WALES. 

Wales is a mountainous country. Snowdon, the moat 
elevated 8 ummit, is 3456 feet above the level of the sea. 
The inhabitants are called Welch. They are choleric, but 
honest, brave and hospitable. Wales, in general, carries 
on a great trade in coals, and has several woollen manu- 
factories, and iron founderies. It abounds in cattle and 
goats. This country was united fo England under Ed* 
ward I. whose eldest son was declared Prince of Wales. 
The number of inhabitants in 1811, was 607,380. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is computed to contain 27*79* square miles, 
with a population of l,&04>664> which is 64 inhabitants to 
a square mile* 
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Fate of the Country % £c. The face of the country is 
extremely diveisitied. The mountainous part, called the 
High lauds, is bleak and generally barren, except »he val- 
lies, which every w here intersect the mountains ; the Low- 
lands art* a champaign rather than a flat country, in gen- 
eral fertile, and btariug a htrong resemblance to England; 
One striking feature of Scotland is the almost total ab- 
sence of wood, which gives the country a kind of forlorn 
aspect. ! 

Climate. The atmosphere in the eastern part is drfe*' 
than that of England, as the mountains on the west arrest 
the vapours . from the Atlantic. On the other hand, the 
western counties are drenched with long continued rains, 
an insuperable obstacle to the advancement of agriculture. 
The greatest length of the day in the most northern part, 
is about Id hours. 

Productions. In the Lowlands the productions are 
nearly the same as in England; and in some places the 
crops of every kind of grain are abundant, A very con- 
siderable part of Scotland, however, displays but little 
improvement, and the husbandman barely lives on the 
scanty produce of his farm. In those places, the cattle 
are lean and small, the booses exceedingly mean, and the 
whole face of the country exhibits the most deplorable 
marks of pove/ty- 

Cities, Edinburgh* the capital of Scotland, i? situated 
near the Forth. If stands on an eminence, and makes a: 
grand appearance. The castle is built on a solid rock of 
great height, and looks dovyn upon the city, commanding 
a most extensive and beautiful view. That part called the-' 
New Town is very elegant and well laid out. At Edin- 
burgh there is a university and several oiher public build-* 
ings. This city with its independencies, in 1801, contain- 1 
ed 82,560 inhabitants. 

Glasgow, situated on the Clyde, is now the first city in - 
Scotlaud for population, commerce and manufactures; 
and, considering its size, is perhaps one of the first in Eu- 
rope for its elegance and regularity. Here are consider- 
able manufactures of cotton, glass, earthern ware, stock- 
ings, gloves and cordage. The university is spacious and 
well built. There are a few fine public buildings. The 
number of inhabitants in 1811 was reckoned 110,409. 

Aberdeen is the third city for trade, extent and beauty. 
It is also noted for its university. Population 21,639* 
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Inhabitant*, $c. The inhabitants are called Scotch, 
and their language E&sE, which is much the same as that 
aised by the I rish. 

The Scotch are temperate, industrious, hardy and val- 
iant, and are great lovers of learning. Scotland has pro- 
duced many literary characters. 

. England and Scotland were formerly two kingdoms, 
Jjut were united under one sovereign in 1603, when James 
the VI. of JScot land became king of England; and in 
I70y*.they were more firmly united under queen Anne. 

> Islands. The Scottish Island* are the Hebrides or 
Western islands, the Orkney and the Shetland islands. 
These islands produce cattle, sheep, and some grain. 
The inhabitants in the Shetland ib lands subsist mostly by 
fishing and fowling. In the months of June and July, the 
twilight is sufficient to enable them to see to read .at mid- 
night ; but during the greatest part of the year, they are 
literally involved id fogs and darkness, 

IRELAND. 

Ireland is computed to contain 27,457 square miles, 
with a population as* is supposed of about 4,000,000, which 
is 146 inhabitants to a square mile, . 

Face of the Country. The face of the country, in 
general, is level, its hilts or mountains, if they can aspire 
to that name, being only in short detached ridges. One 
of its most striking features is the quantity of bog by 
w&cb its surface is deformed, and which probably have 
usurped the place of the forests that formerly overspread * 
the country. These bogs area great obstruction both to 
travelling and to agriculture; and what is very singular, - 
they are not confined to the level tracts, but frequently 
rise into hills. . . 

Climate. In climate, Ireland differ* from England only . 
in being more directly exposed to the influence of the At- 
lantic oi-ean, and its prevailing winds. Hence it still 
more abounds with moisture, and its atmosphere is more 
enveloped in clouds and fogs; at the same time, it is pro* 
portiouably less subject to the severity of frost. 

Soil nnd Productions* The soil is stony ; but in natural 
fertility it exceeds that of England, and Only requires the 
fiand of industry to render its superiority every where 
visible. Agriculture, however, has laboured under many 
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disadvantages from various circumstance* of internal reg- 
ulation. Tillage is little understood* and the. turnip and 
clover husbandry is almost wholly unknown. The wet- 
ness of the climate renders the growth of grain somewhat- 
precarious ; and it is fortunate that its place is so well sup- 
plied by the abundance of potatoes, which were first intro- 
duced fjither from America, and became a common arti-j 
cleof food when they were little known in any other Eu-- 
ropean country. This root and oats constitute the chwf 
farinaceous food of the poor. The soil and the climate, 
are particularly favourable to the breeding and .feeding ofc 
cattle ; hence, the lower classes are usually well supplied 
with milk ; and butter, parted provisions, pnd live cattle^ 
are exported in large quantities. Much wool is also pro- 
duced from the numerous flocks of sheep kept. in certain 
districts. Flax is a common crop hi the. soils. suited to it, 
Ireland is q-uite destitute of forests ; turf is. the- com men- 
fuel of the country. Some silver,. a little gold, lead, cop- 
per, and abundance of iron ore, are found in different parts. 
Beds of coal are also known to exist, bjut as yet they have 
«ot been sufficiently explored. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The staple manufacture 
of Ireland is that of white lineus. These are made in 
quantities sufficient for a large exportation, chiefly^ to - 
England and America. A very considerable portion of the* 
commerce of Irelaud arises from thejibundance of cattle, , 
the moisture of the climate being so exceedingly favour* 
able to pasturage. 

Chief Cities. Dublin, the capital, is reckoned the sec* 
ond city in the British dominions. The inhabitants, in 
180?, were 167,899. It contains a university, the- only 
one in Irelaud. The barracks here are said to be the larg- 
est and most complete in Europe. The houses are of 
brick ; many of the streets are nor inferior in elegance to * 
those of London, 

Cork, the second city of Ireland for magnitude, wealth, 
and commerce, is the chief port in the kingdom for the ex- 
portation, of beef, butter and tallow. It is supposed to con- 
tain about 70,000 inhabitants. The have;] ranks among 
the most capacious and safe in Europe. Limerick is next 
to Cork in importance. It is well built, i« a commercial 
city, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. Waterford 
has the next claim to attention. Its exports, like thosf. of 
Cork and L»merick, consist principally of salted provis* : 
ions. Population 30,000. 
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inhabitants* The present inhabitants of I reland consist 
of three distinct * classes of people ; descendants of the, 
English, who inhabit Dublin,, Cork, and Waterford, and 
are the wealthiest part of the nation ; Scottish emigrants, 
established principally in the northern districts ; and the 
posterity of the ancient Irish, poor, ignorant and depress* 
ed, who barely exist in the interior and western provinces. 
The higher'order of people differ but little in language, 
dress, and customs, from those of Great Britain; but the 
poorer class speak the trish language, and are extremely 
ignorant ; they live in mean cabins, built of clay and straw, 
and preserve the old customs of convivial meetings on Sun- 
day afternoon, hideous how lings at funerals, and other 
barbarous ceremonies. 

JReligion, $c. The church of England is the establish- 
ed religion, but two thirds of the people a re supposed to 
-be Roman Catholics. Ireland was united with Great 
Britian into one kingdom in 1801. 

LAPLAND.* 

In this and all the northern countries round the Pole, 
the sun remains hidden in the winter for several weeks 
together, and never rises above the horizon ; but the reflec- 
tion of light from the snow, together with the aurora, 
boreal is, or northern lights, in a great measuie compen- 
sate for the long absence of daj'-light. No sooner are 
the, short days closed, than fires of a thousand figures light 
up the sky. These meteors have not here, as in more 
southern climates, any constant situation. Sometimes 
they begin in the foim of a great scarf of bright light, 
which, with a motion resembling that of a fishing net, 
glides softly up the Sky, and uniting at the zenith io^m* 
the top of a crown ; sometimes they line a part of the 
sky with scarlet. Their motion is often that of a pair of 
colours waved -in the air, and the different tints of their 
light give • t hf -m the appearance of so many vast streamers 
of changeable taffe ta. 

Face of the V6untry. Lapland is divided into two dis- 
tricts, the mountainous and the wood). The mountain- 
ous part of the country is at best barren and bleak, exces- 
sively cold, and uninhabited during the winter. The 
woody part is still more desolate and hideous. The whole 
faCe of nature here presents a frightful scene of trees- «ith- 

* A great part of Lapland, tbe whole of Norway, and Sweden- 
Pjoper, is now under the government of Sweden. 



oat froit, and fields without verdure. This part of tbc 
chantry, moreover, in the summer, 19 so infested with 
swarms of gnats and flies, that like clouds they obscure 
the bght of the sun, and darken the sky, 

Inhabitants. The Laplanders are a diminutive race r 
generally about four feet nigh, with short, black hair, nar-: 
row dark eyes, targe heads, high cheek bouts, .a wide 
mouth, thick lips, and of,a swarthy complexion, The dress 
, of the Laplanders consists in a sort of pantaloons, reach- 
ing down to their shoes, a double! open at the breast, and 
ovet this a close coat with narrow sleeves, fastened round 
them with a leathern girdle, ornamented with plates of tia 
or brass, and in which they carry their knives, tobacco, 
pipes, and instruments for kindling their fires. They live 
in huts, in the form of tents, scarcely six feet high. Their 
fire is made upon stones in the middle, around which they 
sit upoq. their heels. When they are inclined to eat, a 
carpet of skins is spread down, and the food placed therein, 
arouud which boih men and women sit close to the ground. 

These people in general are divided into two classes, the 
fishers and the mountaineers. The farmer are settled in 
. villages near the sea or lakes, and are chiefl\ occupied in 
fishing. The latter reside on the mountains in the sum- 
mer, where they keep vast herds of rein-deer, which consti- 
tute their principal wealth. Without this most wonder- 
ful animal, the Laplander would find ft extremely diffi- 
cult to subsist. Its milk and flesh afford a very whole- 
some food ; its skin is converted into clothes; and being 
harnessed te a kind of nledge, it serves the purpose of a 
horse in conveying him and his goods^ with almost incred- 
ible velocity over the frozen suow, to the fairs held at dis- 
tant towns during the winter. 

Thomson has given a beautiful description of this ani- 
mal iu his Seasons. 

The rein-deer form their riches. These their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply, their wholesome fare, and cheerful cups. 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 
O'er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep, 
With a blue crust of ice unbounded glaz'd. 

In the summer these animals feed on grass and leaves, 
and in the winter on a kind of moss which they find out 
with wonderful sagacity, and get at it by scraping away 
<he snow with their feet. Population 60,000. 
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NORWAY. 

Norway, till lately a province of Denmark, is pow unit- 
ed to Sweden, by the treaty of Kiel, 1814, and enjoys a 
-distinct administration, it is a vast mass of mountains 
irregularly crowded together. The principal range is the 
Dofrafeld, between Norway and Sweden. These are 
passable in certain place*, but not without great danger 
in the winter from the severity of the cold, a remarkable 
instance of which happened in 1719, when an army of 
7000 Swedes perished on these mountains in attempting te 
cross over to attack Droutheim. To prevent accidents of 
this nature, government is at the expense of providing 
•houses, or, as they are called, rn^ntain stoves, at suitable 
distances, where travellers may IRiccdmmodated with fire, 
lodging and kitchen furniture. 

The roads in this country, in general, are the most dan- 
gerous in the world. In some places they are sustained 
along the sides of steep -and craggy mountains, by iron 
bolts driven into the rocks below, or suspended from above, 
without any railings on the side, it being impossible to fix 
any. The rivers and cataracts, which roar among these 
mountains, make the scene still more awful, and the slight 
tottering* bridges thrown over them, render travelling very 
terrible, as well as dangerous. 

The sea-coast is singularly broken and torn, through its 
* whole extent, into numberless creeks and islands, gener-. 
ally faced with high rocky cliffs, having deep water at their 
basin. Few of the inlets are fit for the purposes of navi- 
gation, and the streams which run into them are mountain 
torrents impeded by frequent shallows and cataracts. 

Lakes are numerous, particularly iu the southern part. 
Several of them contain floating islands, which having been 
formed by the cohesion of numerous roots, are clothed with 
trees and herbage. In the year 1702, a noble family seat 
in the viciuage of Frederick stack was swallowed up with 
all its towers and^attlements ; and its site instantly con- 
verted into a lake, nearly two miles long, and about a mile 
broad. This dreadful accident, by which 14 persons, and 
200 head of cattle perished, seems to have been occasioned 
by the subterraneous waters of a river. 
. Climate. The climate of Norway varies greatly. At 
Bergen, the winter is moderate, and the sea practicable* 
The eastern part of Norway is commjeajy covered wHH 
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snow. The cold sets in* about the middle of October, and 
continues with intense severity till the middle of Aprils 
the water* being all that time frozen to a considerable/ * 
thickness. * ; ! '• " 

At Bergen, the longest day consists of about 1§ houri, 
and the shortest of about live. In summer the inbab*^ 
itants can read clod write ait midnight by the light of tfek^ 
sky ; and in the more northerly parts, about mid-sum Bsei$ 
the sun is continually iu view ; bat in the depth of winter, 
in these parts, there is only a faint glimmering of light, 
at noon, for about an hour and a half; yet in the midst 
of tr^eir darkness, the sky is so serene, and the moon and 
the aurora borealis so bright, that they can carry on 
their fishery, a ad work aj^heir several trades in the opeja 
sky. w ^ 

The air is generally salubrious, and the inhabitants 
long-lived, insomuch that lissome of fhe interior pans, it 
is said that they live till weary of life. 

Soil and Productions. The character of this region, in 
general, is that of a rude and sterile lancj ■} yet its.sonth- 
ern portion has a large admixture of pleasant aad fertile 
country. The harvests are precarious, and the quantity 
of grain produced is far from being adequate to the con- 
sumption. In the hilly parts the rearing of cattle i« pur- 
Bueii Vith considerable advantage. But the most valuable 
production of Norway is that of its forests, consisting of 
different species of pines and of firs. Wherever these 
trees are accessible, they are cut down and rolled into the 
next torrent, whence they are conveyed to the sea-coast : 
part is exported in the form of whole trunks, only stripped 
of their bark and squared; and part is converted into 
boards and planks at the numerous saw~mrtk erected 
upon the banks of the streams. The tar and pitch, yield- 
ed by the same species of trees, are also valuable articles 
of exportation. 

Animals, 6fc. Wild animals are found in great abund- 
ance, particularly bears, wolves, lynxefc, elks, rein-deer # 
gluttons, beavers, foxes, ermines, and martins \ fowls, 
.both of fhe land and aquatic kind, are almost innumerable* 
There are persons who subsist by catching them. These 
people display the most astonishing dexterity in ascend- 
ing the cliffs of the rocks, where the eagle and other large 
thirds deposit their eggs. * 
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The lemming, or Norwegian moose, is a singular ani- 
mal of a reddish colour, and above five inches in length, 
which seems peculiar to Norway and Danish Lapland. 
Immense numbers of them sometimes appear and spread 
desolation like the locust. They proceed from the moun- 
tains by a direct course to the sea, into which at last they 
submerge, after having devoured in their route every thing 
^ that is eatable. 

The sea-coast of Norway is frequented by shoals of fish 
of various species, which greatly contribute to the suste- 
nance of the inhabitants, and afford employment to a 
number of hardy mariners* The rocky shores are partic- 
ularly favourable to the breedtog of shell fish ; large quan- 
tities of fine lobsters are exofl&jdto supply the luxury 
of the English metropolis* ^B^ 

Minerals* Norway 1 is rich numerals. Gold has been 
discovered, but u*t to any coJkidet&Lle amount* The 
silver mines of ligbnigsburg were formerly reckoned the 
vichest of that jfljput in Europe, and employed 4000 men ' r 
but now it is^K^ibsed they Lately 'defray the expense of 
working. QH^ 1 * is yielded in large quantities by mines 
in the distrtfKf Drontheim ; but of all the Norwegian 
-mines, thosej&f iron are esteemed the most profitable. 
Norway also/produces magnets, ciystals, alum, sulphur, 
cobalt, various species of marble, and the asbestos, which 
may be woven into cloth that will resist the action of fire. 

Chief Tatvns* Bergen is the capital, defended on the 
land side by high mouutaius, constantly overhung with 
clouds which descend upon the town in frequent rains. 
All the churches and public edifices, as well as many of 
the private houses, are built of stone. This city carries 
on a large trade in all kinds of fish, fish oil, tallow, hides r 
tar and timber. The population is computed at 19 or 
50,000. The ha hour is reckoned one of the best in Eu- 
rope. 

Christiana* situated in a. fertile and most delightful 
country, contains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is unques- 
tionably the most beautiful city of Norway. The view 
from the hills above the. town is described as the most 
beautiful that can be conceived. This city being situated 
almost in the centre of the iron and copper mi ties, the 
export of metals is considerable; but tar, planks and> 
hoards, are its staple commodities 
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Drtnthtim* the most northern town of any oete in the" 
world, except Torneo and Archangel, was the residence 
of the ancient kings of Norway. U contains two churches, 
besides a number of other public buildings. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at about 8 or $000. Its exports 
and imports occupy from 4 to 500 ships annually. In the 
month of July, 1 685, the king of Denmark^Christian V, 
passed a few days in this place, and supped at midnight 
without candle-lights, the twilight bei»g sufficiently lu- 
minous. . 

Inhabitants, The Norwegians, in general, are strong,, 
robust, arid brave, but quick in their resentments. Their 
usual dress is of a stone colour with red button holes, and 
white metal buttons* T^eir bread consists of flat cakes 
of oatmeal, and in tinlo^f great scarcity it is mingled 
-with the white, inner bark of trees. Every inhabitant is 
an artizan, and supplies his family in all its m-eessaries- 
wi'h his own manufactures. Population abo.ut 1,000,000. 

They have but few fields or gardens to cultivate, and 
for their living are obliged to spend m\ujj*Lui thejf time in- 
hunting and Gybing. They are jusily^Pfed for honesty 
and industry, and retain their strength sp long, that » 
^Norwegian is not supposed incapable of labour, till he is- 
upwards of 100 years old. 

Military Strength* In 1808, the infantry consisted of 
30,509, and the cavalry of 4,399. 



DENiMARK. 

Soil and Face of the Country^ The soil in general is 
rather sandy, a«d the appearance of the country low aud 
flat, except the eastern part, which is somewhat hilly. 
The roads in general are not very good* AH the streams 
are small; the Eyder is the most considerable river.—* 
In the northern part there, is a large creek of the sea, 
called Lymfiord, which is navigable, and of more than 
70 miles extent into the land. The country is by no 
meaas remarkable for its fertility. The least productive 
tracts are in the northern parts of Jutland. The islands of 
Zealand and Funen are represented as fertile and pleasant, 
consisting of fields separated by mud walls, and inter- 
spersed with cottages of brick, and finely diversified with 



vfcfes atiJ gently swelling hilts, interspersed with woodsA>f 
beech and bate. The isle of Funen in particular is well 
cultivated. Holstein, which is that part of Denmark 
situated between the river Eyder and the Elbe, abounds-' 
in rich marshe?, on which are tatted great numbers of 
cattle. 

Climate* The climate of Denmark Proper is variable 
and moist, but rather temperate on account of the vapour 
of the surrounding sea. tn the northern parts, however, ' 
the winter is often very severe, and the entrance of the 
Baltic through the Sound has been at times so completely 
frozen over as \o be crossed by heavy loaded carriages. 
Spring ai\d autumn are seasons scarcely known in Den-- 
mark, on account of the sudden transitions from cold to- 
heat) and from heat to cold. [The country being flat and t 
abounding in bogs and morasses, it is extremely subject 
to fogs and damp air.. 

Productions, Wheat, rye, barley and oats, are produc- 
ed in such abundance as to supply Norway, and frequent- 
ly to export to other countries in considerable quantities* 
Hops are cultivated in Funen ; tobacco in Jutland, Zea- 
land, and Falster ; rape-seed in Sleswick and Holstein.-— 
Madder thrives very well near Copenhagen. But tbfc 
Danish farmers are chiefly known as excellent graziers.-^*- 
The horses, especially those of the Holstein breed, are 
large and fine. The king is said to have above 2000, 
among which is a bleed remarkable for being of a milk- 
white colour. The homed cattle are also large and nuV 
merous. 

Manufactures. The most extensive manufactures in 
Denmark are those of leather, calicoes, cotton and worst- 
ed stockings. The Danes aUo manufacture wool re n and- 
linen cloths, but not in sufficient quantities for home 
consumption ; likewise all sorts of sillcs, chiefly ribbajids, 
lace, earthen and China ware, paper, muskets and gun-*- 
powder. 

Commerce. Denmark has an extensive sea-coast, which- 
affords uncommon conveniences for trade. Her principal 
exports are grain to Norway and other countries ; horses 
to Germany, France, Russia and Sweden ; oxen to Hol- 
land and Germany ; live hogs and bacon to Norway and 
the Baltic. The imports are chiefly wine, brandy, oil, 
tobacco, salt, sugar, spices, silk and woollen cloths. 
Ts 
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Chief Towns. Copenhagen, the capital, is beautifu \lf . 
situated on the island ^f Zealand, and makes a very mag- 
nificent appearance, being embellished with several pal* 
aces* a university, 19 churches, 4 royal forts or castles, and 
some hospitals. It contains lg§ streets, many of which 
are furnished with canals 1 ; a harbour capable of contain- 
ing 500 vessels, and a naval arsenal, pronounced superior 
to that of Venice. The public places are filled with offi- 
cers either in the land or sea service; the police is ex- 
tremely regular ; and the road for shipping, which begins 
about two miles fiom the town, is defended by 90 pieces 
of cannon. The city is -regularly fortified, and contained, 
in 1806, 97,438 inhabitants!. 

A *mall island called Amack, joined to Copenhagen by 
a bridge, supplies this city twice a week with all sorts of 
vegetables, and also with milk, butter and cheese. It is ' 
occupied by the descendants of a colony from the north of ' 
Holland, who enjoy- some particular privileges, and retain 
the ancient dress of their progenitors. > 

About 20 miles from the metropolis stands the royal 
palace of Fredericksburg, a verj* ex tensive and splendid • 
building before it was partly consumed by* fire in 1794* 

The other places most worthy of notice are Elaine or 
and Cronenburg on the island of Zealand, A I to ua on tire . 
river Elbr^ about two miles from Hamburg, and Tonin* 
gen on the Eyder, near its mouth in the German ocean* 

Inhabitants* The natives of Denmark are in general 
tall, and well made ; their features are regular, their com* ; 
plexions florid, and their hair inclining to yellow and red. 

The ancient Danes have been represented by histori-' 
ans as a hardy and vigorous race, whose courage seemed 
to approach to ferocity ; but a long series of tyrannical 
opprettfion has effected so material a change in the nation- 
al character, that their descendants, though possessed jo£ 
much bodily strength, are sunk into dulness, indolence 
and timidity. The peasants formerly were reduced to the 
most aVject state of slavery, being considered as the imme- 
diate property of the nobles, 03* whom they were bought 
or sold, together with the lands they cultivated ; a Circum- 
stance by which agriculture has been/most effectually dis- 
couraged, and a great part of the kingdom reduced to a 
state of extreme wretchedness and want. By some mod* 
*ra edicts, however, by which liberty and property have 
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been introduced among them, their condition lias been 
much improved. They have now begun to build houses 
on their estates, to divide and- enclose their lands, and to 
work them with much industry* 

The Danes, in general, are religious, without being su- 
perstitious, and their morais, upx>n the whole, tolerably 
pure. The predominant vices of the lower classes ore 
laziness, gluttony, and an excessive fondness for spirituous 
liquors $ that of the higher orders, the love of show and 
pleasure. All ranks are equally attentive to stranger*.— 
Hospitality and affability characterize all classes. 

The favourite diversions of the Danes aie the theatre, 
cards, music ; and in winter, driving in sledges on the 
snow. Freneh dresses are generally adopted by both 
sexes in summer, but the severity of winter obliges them 
to wrap themselves up in wool and fur like their neigh- 
bours. Population 1,560,000. . * 

Languages* Sf& Their language is Teutonic ; but 
French and High Dutch are spoken by the nobility, and 
English is publicly taught at Copenhagen, as an essential 
part of a superior education. The established religion is 
Lutheraniscn, but other sectaries are tolerated. 

Literature* The arts and sciences flourish to a con- 
siderable degree in Denmark, although their introduction 
cannot aspire to much antiquity, having followed as usual 
the introduction of Christianity, which was not established 
till the 1 tth century. There is a university at Copenha- 
gen, and another at Kiel ; two or three schools are pro- 
vided in each parish, where children are taught reading, 
writing, and the common principles of arithmetic. A 
number of Latin schools are also maintained at the royal 
expense. 

Foreign Possessions* These are Greenland, Iceland, 
and the Feroe Islands. 

The island of Iceland is about 26f> miles in length, 
and about .260 in breadth ; but its inhabitants are sup-,, 
posed not to exceed 66,000. Ridges of lofty mountains 
traverse the country, and give it a most desolate appear- 
ance. Many of them are volcanic, the most famous of 
which is Mount Heel a, about one mile high, whose sum- 
mit is covered with perpetual snow, except where it is 
melted by the subterraneous heat. Its craters are numer- 
ous, although the eruptions are not frequent, none having 
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happened from l6g3 to 1766, when it emitted games *c-^ 
com panted with a torrent of lava; The most dreadful 
eruption, of which we have a particular account, was m 
1783, which, however, appears not to have proceeded 
from iiny mountain. The lava broke out front the earth 
Ui three different places? and i* said to have covered ati 
extent of 3600 square miles, in some places to the depth 
of 100 feet. The whole country was- filled with smoke, 
great numbers of cattle were- destroyed, and 240 persons 
tost their lives;- 

In this island are many hot and boiling springs* whtdi 
tpout up their water to an almost incredible height. One 
of these, called Getser; makes a noise like the roaring of 
a^ cataract. The aperture from which the water issues 
ib 19 feet in diameter. Through this aperture the water' 
spouts up with great violence several times a day, it is 
said, to the height of 90 feet. 

The climate of Iceland is stormy ;• but the cold, being 
mitigated by the vapours of the sea, is Jess intense than 
might be expected from its sit Oat ion. Grain cannot be 
cultivated to any advantage. There are some tolerable 
pastures; but the cattle are of diminutive size, and the 
horses,- in particular, are remarkably small. Sheep are 
numerous, so that a single person sometimes keeps three- 
or four hundred. Wood does not thrive, and very few 
trees of any kind are to be seen on the island, though the 
quantities found in many places- under ground, indicate 
that it was once touch more abundant. The common fuel 
of the country is turf. 

The Icelanders are of a middle size and well made, but' 
not very strong* Their living is poor, consisting of milk, 
fish, and vegetables, with some meat, but very little bread. 
Their manners are simple and inoffensive Y they are 
strongly attached to their country, and never think of em- 
igrating or travelling. They menu fact u re woollen stock- 
ings aud some coarse woollen cloth?, which they sell to 
the Danes for bread, shoes, brandy, wine, iron and tobacco. 
Their other exports are dried fish, salted mutton, beef, 
boner, train oil, feathers and ejuilts. Iceland has more 
than ouce been exposed to all the horrors of famine.— 
These calamities have been caused from the immense 
quantities of ice drifting on its shores from Greenland, 
which, sometimes rem*ining untbawed during many 
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months, or even the whole summer, not only prevent all 
supplies from abroad, by rendering the coast. of difficult 
and dangerous access, bW pni an entire stop to the fish- 
ing, and at the same time generate a cold so^ excessive as 
to destroy all vegetation^, and prove fatal to animal life. 
The numerous -whke bear* which arrive with the ice are al- 
to extremely destructive to cattle. 

The Feroe Islands have the appearance of mountains 
or hills boldly emerging from the sea, separated from one 
another by deep channels swept by rapid .concents. Ahout 
17 of these islands are habitable. Their shallow, but fruit- 
. ful soil* yields barley, and good pasturage for sheep, with 
which they, abound. The rocky cliffs are the retort of 
great flocks of sea-fowl, which tempt the-inhabitartts to ex- 
traordinary exertions for the sake of their eggs flesh and 
feathers* In no country is the hazardous- business of fowl- 
ing conducted with more skill and intrepidity ; and the 
'most tremendous precipices are either staled from below, 
by men raised by the poles of their companions, or are 
reached from above by those who are let down by mtans 
of ropes fastened about their waists. The delicate El D Eft 
down, produced from wfiat is called the eider. .duck, is 
;one of the most vat itable. art ic-les of these islands. . 

Denmark formerly possessed the islands St* Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. John in the West indies, and t he estab- 
lish 01 en t of Traoquebar, on tbecoast of Coromau^el in the 
East.Ludies ; but these have lately fallen to England, by 
conquest. Denmark, in 1814, ceded Norway to, Sweden* 

SWEDEN. 

Face of die Country* Sweden is, in general, a moun- 
tainous country. Its surface is greatly diversified with 
numerous lakes, clear rivers, rushing, cataracts, gloomy 
forests, rugged rocks, verdant vales, and well cultivated 
fields. A. striking characteristic of the country, in many 
parts, is the frequency of detached masses of rock, start- 
ing out of the ground* and imparting a singularly wild 
and rugged appeatauie to the landscape. 

Climate. Sweden enjoys a much milder temperature 
than those countries of Asia and America, which have 
the same latitude. It is, however, a cold country ; and * n€ 
winter, particularly in the northern part, is long and ex- 
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tremely^evere, The golf of Bothnia becomes e wsi fiekf 
of ice, and is crossed by traveller* in sledges* 

Spring and autumn are seasons hardly known in this 
country ; summer bursts suddenly from winter, and vege- 
tation is quick and rap**. The labours of agriculture are 
crowded into the short space of about three months, and 
in this season the inhabitants both sow and reap. But the 
summer, though short, is rendered hot by the length of 
the days, and the reflections of the sun-beams from the 
numerous hills and mountains. At Tornea, about the 
summer solstice, the sun for several weeks is almost con- 
stantly visible, descending at midnight for the space of 
only a few minutes below the horizon, above which he re- 
mains as little in the winter. The most favourable 'Cir- 
cumstance in the climate is, that the interposition of the 
Norwegian mountains defends the country from those 
gales, which bring deluges of rain from t.he Atlantic upon 
the north-western coasts of Europe, and thus renders the 
weather steady and equable. 

Soil and Productions, The hoiI is not the most propi- 
tious. Incredible pains, however, have been taken by the 
Swedes of late to correct its natural sterility ; and the in- 
stitution of agricultural societies has been attended with 
such success, that some of the vallies have become ex- 
tremely fertile. Even Finland presents many rich pas- 
tures, and not a few fields of rye, oats and barley. It is 
supposed, that in the south of Sweden, by draining, ami 
other improvements; a sufficient quantity of wheat might 
be raised to supply the whole kingdom. The produce of 
grain, however, at present, is not sufficient for the supply 
of the inhabitants'. 

Most kinds of vegetables are known here. Orchards,, 
kitchen-gardens, hot-beds, and green houses, are not un- 
common, in which apples, pears, cherries, plums, aud 
melons are successfully cultivated. Hemp and flax ate 
also* considerable products, and in the vicinjty of Stock-, 
holm, tobacco. 

Sweden abounds in forests,, principally of pine tad fir*. 
These afford an inexhaustible supply of masts for ship- 
ping, and planks for various uses ; while the tat, turpen- 
tine and« pitch, extracted From the trees, are almost of : 
equal value with the timber. Wild cherry a«d plum trees 
grp s w up to the 60th degree.of latitude, Straw/berriea ao&>. 
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rcurrants are found even in Lapland. 

The rivers of Sweden are rapid, and supply abundance 
of li%h; but the numerous rocks and shoals which are 
found in them, render most of thqgp unfit. for the purpose* 

<of navigation. 

Minerals* The principal sources of wealth in Sweden, 
are her mines, chiefly of copper and iron. Only one gold 
mine has yet been discovered, and that very inconsidera- 
ble ; a mine of silver is more profitable, its annual produce 
being valued at 20,000 crowns; A copper mine near the 
low u of Falun is supposed to have been worked nearly 
1000 years. The mouth of this mine presents a vasjt 

> chasm,, nearly three- quarters of a mile in circumference, 
of which the perpend icn la r depth is about 1,020 feet* 
Some of the mountains consist of almost one entire mass 
of iron ore. Nearly 500 forges are said to be employed in 
the manufacture of this metal. The whole number of 
miners in Sweden is computed at 25,600. 

Roads, &c. The high roads in Sweden are remarkably 
good, being made of stone and gravel, and are not inferior 
to the turnpikes in our own country, although no toll is 
exacted from the traveller. 

There are many seats scattered over the face of the 
country, where gentlemen reside on their estates in rural 
plenty. These seats being an assemblage of wooden 
buildings painted red, make a neat appearance** and con- 
tribute greatly to the ornament of the country* 

Manufactures. The Swedish manufactures are not 
numerous. Those of irou and steel are the most consider- 
able. The manufactures of copper and brass, and the 
building of ships likewise, employ a grant number of hands. 
There are some also of cloth, hats, watches and sail cloth ; 

• io 1785 it was supposed that 14 000 persons were employed 
in the manufactures of wool, silk and cotton* 

Commerce* The commerce of Sweden is far from bf ing 
important. It consists chiefly in the exports of her na- 
tive productions, iron, timber, pitch, tar, hemp, and cop- 
per. Herrings have long formed a considerable article, 
bttt the fishery has much declined. The principal imports 

' are grain of various kinds, particularly rye, tobacco, sugar, 
coffee, drugs, silk and wine. 

Chief Towns. Stockholm* the capital, according to the 
latest accounts, contains about £0*000 inhabitants. It it 
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srtnated on seven small islands, onitedbr wooden Jmdga% 
The harbour, though deep, is somewhat diffieu It of access, • 
and during four months in the year is blocked up with 
ice* The buildings are mostly of stone, or of brick stuo 
coed, and stained of a ^ite or yellowish colour* At the 
extremity -of the harbour, the streets rise -one above 
another in the form of an amphitheatre, and the palace, a 
magnificent building, £re*Mis the summit, - There are two 
superb statues in this city, one of Gustavua Adolphus, 
and another of the late Gustavo* III, in bronze, erected 
by the citizens at an expense of 144,000 dollars. -Its 
arsenal is famous, ami con tains a long line of the effigies 
of the kings of Sweden, in the armour which they actual- 
ly. wore, all arranged in chronological order; here also are 
to be seen the very clothes which the famous Charles XII* 
had.on, when he was killed jaVFrederickstadt. 

Upsul is famous for its university. . Most of the houses, 
except the colleges, are of wood, painted redy with high 
grans growing on the tops, a tiling very common in Swe- 
den. The cathedral is a vast. pile of brick, with two 
square towers. The interior is handsome, and is adorned 
with a most magnificent organ. 

Gottenburg is the second city for trade and population* 
H is the seat of the Swedish East India Company, and car- 
ries on a very extensive herring fishery. A water com- 
munication between this place and the capital has been 
opened, part of which is a canal, made with great labour 
and expense, Carlscrona is, noted as being the station of 
the royal navy ; its dock*, hewn in the rock, are works of 
vast magnitude. Cahnar is remarkable for the union in 
1387» by which the kingdom* of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, were ta have been governed bygone sovereign. 
its exports are planks, hemp, and alum. Abo has a uni- 
versity, and about 8.7OO inhabitants. Flax, iron, and 
linen cloth, are it* chief exports. Tornea has a good har- 
bour. Here the Laplanders, Norwegians, and Russians, 
resort to barter their furs for other articles. 

Inhabitant s t Manners and Cmtems. The Swedes, m 
general, are we4l formed, and of a graceful appearance. 
They are cheerful, healthy, and courageous, and particu- 
larly hospitable and kind to strangers. Thefts, murders, 
7«nd atrocious crimes, are very uncommon among them. 
Disputes are rare in country places, and generally finished 
without the aid of lawyers, The only vice which may in 
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some degree be eelkd national, is tut intemperate use of 
spirituous liquors, which is common with most northern 
. nations* 

Fondness for convivial ple-asu re, music and dancing, is 
a lead ing feat ure i n the Swedisjj character. Two day a in 
the year, the Erst of May and midsummer, are in Sweden 
particularly consecrated to public mirth and joy. 
. The peasants are frugal and industrious, and live in the 
plainest manner. They are well clad in strong cloth of 
their own making. Their cottages, though built of wood, 
and only one story high, are comfortable aifd commodious. 
They bake only twice in the year; and their bread, which 
is made into thin cakes, consists of rye or oat*, with which 
the bark of the. birch tree is sometimes intermixed. 

The nobility ami gentry of both sexes are for the most 
part well educated and highly accomplished, many of 
them speaking English, French and German with fluency. 
They have very much the manners of the French, and 
are addicted to luxury. Population about 2,500,000. 

Religion, Education; fyc The established religion is 
Lutheran. Schools are provided in almost every parish. 
!N early all the Swedes can read, and the greater part can 
write. The universities are three* There are also twelve 
literary academies, most of which publish memoirs of their 
transactions. 

RUSSIA. 

. Face of the Country , Mountains and Rivers, Russia 
is mostly a level country. The principal mountains are 
.the great Uralian chain, about 1400 miles in length, 
forming a marked boundary between Europe and Asia. 
Their elevation wry little exceeds that of the Alleghany 
mountains in the United States: Panda, one of the high- 
est of the chain, having been computed at no more than 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea. These mountains 
are rich in metals, chiefly of gold, copper, and iron, and 
4i re adorned with woods mostly of pine, fir, birch, cedar, 
and larch. 

That part of Russia west of the Uralian mountains is, in 

general, a vast plain, elevated towards the centre, arid 

thence gently descending towards the north and west. 

/What are called the mountains of Valdai, which are 

•crossed between Petersburg and Moscow, stem to be only 

V 



a line of heights, or uplands, no where rising into, co*- 
sptcuaua summits. . . 

This middle elevation of the country, or (able land, 
gives rise to numerous rivers, some of which are of great 
magnitude and length of^course. Of these, the principal 
is the Volga, computed at 1700 miles in length, aud nav- 
igable nearly to its source. The Don, by Jthe ancienta 
called the Tanais, is a large navigable river, subject to 
violent inundations. In its course towards the east, it 
approaches so near the Volga, that Peter the Great had 
undertaken to form a communication between them by 
-means of a canal, which is reported to be again in con- 
templation under the present emperor Alexander. The 
Dnieper, which is the Borysthenes of the ancients, is 
another of the large rivers of Europe. It is navigable 
from Smolensk near its source, to Kioto* At the former 
place it generally freezes in November, and at the latter in 
January. At Kiow^here is a bridge of boats, 1 638 feet 
in length. Below this place its navigation for sume dis- 
tance is impeded by cataracts, after which it is again nav- 
igable to its flaouth. The fiuna, or southern JDwina, as 
it is sometimes called, is a navigable river its whole extent* 
In November it is generally covered with ice, which breaks 
«p again in March or April. Its width at Riga is about 
-<)00 paces. Here abridge of pontoons is thrown across 
the river annually in April, and taken away again in 
'November. The northern Dwina has a navigable course 
of about 500 miles. The Neva is that river through 
which the Ladoga, lake discharges its water* into_the 
gulf of Finland, and on which Petersburg js situated. 
It is about 40 miles in length, of considerable width and 
depth, and subject to great floods* •. * ' 

Climate* Russia, extending, from the frozen ocean to 
the Black sea, necessarrly exhibits a great diversity, of 
climate. In all the northern parts, the cold in winter is, 
very terrible. Birds, in the act of flying, have sometimes 
been known to drop down dead from the atmosphere in 
coueequeuce of it, The peasants who usually wear their 
beards in Russia, have them hanging to their chins like 
solid lumps of ice; drivers of carriages are frequently 
frozen to death upon their seats without being able to k 
change their position ; and boiling water, thrown up with 
yau.eugine, so as to spread, has been known to freeze be- 
for* it fell to the ground. At Petersburg , only tw* 
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f&onths iw tfte year are entirely free from snow. Thfe 
Neva is frozen from October or November, till March or 
April* Violent storms are frequent, seldom fewer than 
twelve, but sometimes more than sixty happening in the 
space of a year; and when these come from fhe south-west, 
they cause great inundations by the overflowing of the 
Neva. At Moscow the whiter sets in about the middle 
of November, and lasts till the middle of March, attended 
With copious falls of snow. Even in the southern parts, 
the winters, though short, are somewhat severe. From 
some degree* to the' south of Moscow, all northern Russia 
has only two seasons, the transition from winter to sum* 
roer, and again from summer to winter, being so sudden* 
that spring and autumn are unknown. The heat in a u co- 
mer throughout most of the Russian empire is almost as 
excessive as the cold in winter. The longest day at Pe- 
tersburg is about eighteen hours and a half. Russia in 
general has a dry atmosphere, and the air is pure and sa- 
lubrious. 

SoiL The soil in this 'extensive empire is as various 
as the climate. All the northern coast to a great extent 
inland, is an immense swamp, wholly grown over with 
moss, destitute of wood, ami almost perpetually frozen, 
being thawed in summer only to a very small depth. The 
middle provinces have a much better soil, while the south- 
ern parts display the greatest fertility. Between the Do* 
and the Volga, from Vorovefz to Simbri$k % the soil con- 
sists of a black mould, strongly impregnated with salt- 
petre, and is extremely fertile, producing the most luxu- 
riant vegetation. Tjiisis generally esteemed the best por- 
tion of Russia. 

Productions. Grain and pasturage are the general 
features of Russian farming. In the northern parts, or 
so far north as the latitude of Petersburg, rye is cultivate 
ed ; in the middle and southern regions, wheat \ Tauridp., 
which is the most southern province, comprehending the 
peninsula of Crimea, produces some maize or Indian corn ; 
the culture of the vine and the olive also succeeds here* 
Barley is a general product. Hemp and flax constitute an 
important object of Russian agriculture* Tobacco has 
lately been cultivated : potatoes are much neglected ; they 
are however found to bear the Cold of Archangel, and to 
yield from thirty to fifty fold. Rhubarb, madder, wax and 
koney, are also considerable products* The soil produces- 
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spontaneously an abundaru^ of mushrooms, particularly 
in the nbrthern p*rts, which constitute a considerable part 
of the food of the common people, and are even stmt to 
market in great quantifies, 1000 waggon loads, as it is sup- 
posed, being sold at Petersburg every year. In the mid* 
die and southern parts are large orchards. Apples and 
pears are found as far north as 49 degrees"; cherries and 
plums as far a9 55°. Agriculture, however, as yet, is but 
little understood in this country. Want i:f population 
and the existence of vassalage are the bane of Russian, 
prosperity. 

Throughout the whole empire, a great deal of excellent 
pasture is found, and horses, cattle, and sheep, are in tol- 
erable plenty. Goats and swine every where abound; 
Of the *ild animals, particularly valuable for their fufsj 
are the' black fox, the sable, the martin, and the ermine*' 
' Mineral** The principal mines of Russia are in Sibe- 
ria. 'Thess area great source of wealth to the nation. 
The Uralinn mountains and their vicinity are the centre 
of the mining eouutry. Gold, some silver, copper and 
iron, are the metals* chiefly extracted there; and %he 
found eries for the two latter are very numerous. Sulphur, 
alum, sal-ammoniac, nitre, and vitriol, are likewise found 
in abundance. Siberia also produces a variety of gem B 9 
such as topazes, beryl, -chrysolite, onyx, and jaspers. 

Canals. The canals of this empire are of great import- 
ance. By means of that of Vetni Volotchok, goods may 
be conveyed up the Volga from Astrakhan to Petersburg j 
a distance of' 1 434 miles. The navigation requires for its 
performance a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and nearly 4000 vessels are 
supposed annually to pass this way. A canal also leads 
from Moscow to the Don, opening a communication with 
the Black sea. There is likewise a water communication 
by mean* of rivers from the frontiers of China to/Peters- 
burg, with the interruption of only about 60 miles. 

Manufactures, Russia possesses a variety of manufac- 
tures. That of izinglass, which is a preparation of the 
sounds or air bladder of the sturgeon, flourishes on the 
Volga. The manufactures of oil, soap aud caudles -at 
Petersburg, are very considerable, and contribute in no 
dm all degree to its exports. There are also io various 
parts manufactures of saltpetre, paper and tobacco. Linen 
is manufactured in abundance; the best comes from the 
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government of Arehaagel. Cotton is-littie wrought j but 
the manufactures of silk are numerous. Coarse cloth*, 
carpets, hats, porcelain, and earthen ware are made in 
Russia, and leather has long been a staple commodity J 
Russia produces vast quantities of wax; iron founderies 
abound every •. where ; cannon are cast at Petersburg; 
at Tula there is a vast manufactory of fire and side arms, 
which employs upwards of 4000 workmen. 

Commerce* .Russia has an extensive commerce. That 
with Europe and America is carried on principally through 
the Baltic * and the White seas, by way of Petersburg, 
Riga, and Archangel* < The articles exported are chiefly 
hemp, flax, different kinds of grain, tallow, hides, sail** 
cloth, timber, tar, iron, an ni seed, train-oil, hemp-oil, lin- 
ens, wax, and fur. In return for which, they receive wool- 
len cloths, silk, cotton, brandy, sugar, wine and coffee. 

The commerce of Russia with Persia and China by the 
way of Astrachan through the Caspian sea, is also very 
- considerable* as is likewise that with Turkey through the 
Black sea* Russia likewise carries on a commerce over 
land, by caravans, to China, chiefly in furs,; and they 
bring bajck from thence, lea, silk, cotton and gold. 

The various productions of this vast empire, in order to 
ge,t to market, are first brought from different places to 
fairs established indifferent parts of the countiy, Where 
the merchants buy them up, and forvfcird them to different 
4>ort9 ox other trading towns for exportation. 

Cities* St. Petersburg, the capital, is a beautiful and 
extensive city, founded .by Peter the Great, in 1703, upon 
an island iu the middle of the Neva, between the gulf of 
Finland and the lake of Ladoga. It contains a university, 
a military academy, a convent for the education of young 
Jadies, a foundling hospital, five palaces, thirty-five hand- 
some churches, besides many other magnificent structured. 
The houses are mostly four stories high, built of brick 
stuccoed; the streets are long and broad. In this city 
there is a famous statue in brouze of Peter the Great, 
The rock .which serves for its pedestal weighs, by calcula- 
tion, 1,428 tons, and was transported to Petersburg, Q 
miles, partly by land ani partly by water,. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1805, was 271,137. 

Petershurg is frequented by a great number of trading 
vessels from other nations, especially from Great Britain, 
. Large ships, however, cannot get over the bar of the J^eva, 
U 2 
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bat remain at Croustadt, a port on an island in the gttlf, 29 
miles below, which is also the station of the men of war. 

Moscow,* or Mosqua, the ancient ea pit a I, situated on a 
river of the same name, is 2(5 miles in circumference, and 
presents a singular mixture of mean wooden huts, with 
spacious palaces and public edifices. On approaching the 
city, however, its gilded domes and glittering spires make 
a most striking and splendid appearance. Here are I ,#00 
churches, chapels and convents; an exchange containing 
6,000 shops ; a cathedral, ornamented with Q gitt towers ; 
an immense edifice, designed to contain 8,000 foundlings ; 
and the Kremlin, or imperial palace, which include?, to- 
gether with the old palace, a victualling house, § cathe- 
drals, 4 parish churches richly decorated, au arsenal, pub- 
lic colleges and appropriate offices. In this city there is a* 
famous bell, the largest in the world. It Is \g feet in 
height, and 21 yards in circumference at the bottom. Its- 
greatest thickness is 21 inches, and it weighs 432,000 
pounds. The beam on which it hung, being burnt, it fell, 
and a large piece was broken out of it, so that it lies now inr 
a manner useless. The climate of Moscow is extremely 
salubrious; the number of its inhabitants is above 300,000* 

The next most important place, in a commercial view, 
is Riga, much frequented by foreign merchants, who ex- 
port from it large quantities of naval stores, grain and 
ether products of thl country. Its population is estimat- 
ed at 27,000. 

Ar<hangel> notwithstanding the short period of the year 
in which it is accessible, carries on a considerable trade in 
the exports and imports of that part of the Russian domifi- 
'ions. Very large ships built of fir and larch at a great 
distance up the Dwrna, are among its exported articles. 
Population 7,200. 

Tula is supposed to contain 3O,0OP inhabitants ; 20^000 
is the number ascribed to Cjietison, on the Black sea ; and 
the same number is assigned to Caffa. 

Inhabitants, 8fc. Russia includes a variety of nations, 
although subject to one government, whose language, 
manners and habits of life are totally distinct, and many 
of which are yet in a state of extreme barbarism. No gen- 
eral description therefore can be applicable to the whole. 

• This city was chiefly consumed by fire in the autumn of i8 12, 
when Bonaparte, at the head of an immense army, invaded trie 
Russian empire. It is now rebuilding* wiU* new spleedor. 
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The Sla^ftic Russians, of which the great wiss of the 
population consists, are a hardy and vigorous people, well 
featured, of a good stature, cheerful, patient of iatigue, 
and implicitly submissive to discipline. The ladies have 
fine complexions naturally* *.hicb however they ruin by 
paint. The higher classes are distinguished by their mag* 
ntiicnce, sociability and hospitality. A strong propensity 
for keeping numerous retinues and brilliant equipages is 
every where prevalent; and splendid entertainments, with 
gaming, are much in fashion. 

The peasants, or boors, as they are called in this coun- 
try, are in a state of vassalage; that is, they are consider- 
ed as belonging to the soil, and are bought and sold with 
it, like the trees which grow upon it. In the winter they 
wrap themselves in sheep-skin, with the wool turned in.— 
The lower classes have no bed% but sleep on the floor, 
or on a platform of boards ; and in summer very often in 
the open ^ir. Intoxication is a com moo vice ; so much 
so, that it is not considered disgraceful evennmotig ladies 
of tolerable condition. 

The Russians are extremely fond of vocal music* No 
where is the song more jovial or more universal. Next 
to singing, dancing is the most general amusement. . The 
ringing of bells is also a recreation in which they take 
great delight. All cla»ses are much attached to gymnas- 
tic diversions. In severe winter nights the ladies make 
sledge parties on the ice, which are always accompanied 
with loud and almost incessant singing. Of all the Rus- 
sian cost o ins, v none merits greater attention than the uni- 
versal use of the hot vapour bath, which they consider as a 
remedy or preventive of almost every disease. 

Religion* The established religion is the Greek church 
but little differing from Popery ; but all others are per* 
mi tied and protected. 

Literature* The. literature of Russia is yet iu its infan- 
cy ; it is, however, advancing in improvement, and much* 
attention is paid to popular instruction. 

Government. This extensive country is under the gov- 
ernment of one monarch, called the emperor of all Rus- 
sia. He rules in the most absolve manner, having the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects wholly at hi* disposal. 
Alexander, the present emperor, was born in 1777, and 
under his efficient and mild reign, Russia is extending her 
tjominions, tapidly rwing to military greatness, and in* 
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creasing in improvements, population and national import 
tance. Russia, in 1808, conquered Finland4rpm Sweden*- 
and incorporated it with her empire. 

Army, The whole amount of the Russian troops ha» 
been estimated at 600,000. About 150,000, it is suppos- 
ed, art: necessary in the garrisons scattered over this vast 
empire. 

Navy. The Russian navy in 1805, besides small ships 
and gal lies, consisted of 32 ships of the.line^and 18 fri- 
gates. It is now rapidly increasing, aud estimated to con- 
sist of above 70 ships of the line. 

Curiosities, . Among the natural curiosities of Russia 
most deserving of notice, are the mountains of ice which 
float in the Frozen ocean. Some of these are many miles 
in extent and of an astonishing height, being formed by the 
aggregation of vast fields of ice forcing one under another, 
and thus raising the immense mass higher out of the wa- 
ter, where it receives an additional increase from the suc- 
cessive falls of snow. Some of these floating mountains 
are 10 or 1900 feet in height, resembling vast cathedrals, 
adorned with pinnacles, presenting a thousand fantastic 
shapes, and reflecting a thousand colours from the rajs of 
the sun, or the auroa boreal is. 

In 1740, the empress Anne built a palace of ice on tb^ 
banks of the Neva, which when illuminated had a surpris- 
ing effect* 

POLAND. 

PRINCIPALLY BELONGING TO RUSSIA. 

Poland was once a formidable kingdom. In 1773 sev- 
eral of its provinces were dismembered from it by the em- 
press of Russia, the emperor of Germany, and the king of 
Prussia. A similar act of violence again took place in- 
1793. In 1795, the unfortunate sovereign, Stanislaus 
Augustus, was cruelly deposed, his kingdom annihilated, 
and the whole country incorporated into Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. By the treaty of 1815 Poland now enjoys 
her own laws under the crown of Russia. 

Poland is generally a level country, its only mountainous 
tract being that bordering on the Carpathian chain, from 
which branches extend into the neighbouring districts. 
Other parts are diversified with hill and dale; but vast 
plains frequently occur, stretching beyond tbe reach of 
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tight, and presenting continual ranges of thick forests, 
blackening the distant horizon. . 

Poland is fertile in grain, as appears from the vast 
quantities sent down the Vistula to JDantzic; its pastures 
are also rich. It is said there is a singular production, 
peculiar to Poland, a kind of manna, which in May and 
June the inhabitants sweep into sieves with the dew, and 
it serves for food dressed in various ways. 

Warsaw, the capital, is a large city, suf rounded by a 
moat and a double wall. It has a melancholy appearance, 
exhibiting the strong contrast of wealth and poverty, 
luxury and distress, which pervade every part of this on* 
happy country. Population 66,000. 
< Cracow, an independent city, now contains many spa* 
cious and handsome streets, but almost every building 
bears the marks of ruined grandeur. Here most of the 
sovereigns of Poland were both crowned and interred* 
Population 55,000. . 

Before the dismemberment of this country, it was sup** 
posed to contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants. No fewer 
than ^2,000,000 of Jews were said to inhabit there, al- 
thoilgh at present there is not a third of that number. 

The Poles are fair in their complexioo, well propor* 
tioned, and handsome; active, brave, honest, hospitable* 
and enterprising ; but rash and unsteady* The peasants 
are born slaves, and have no notion of liberty ; they are 
clownish, and well adapted to their servile condition. 

Near Cracow are the famous mines of rock-salt, said 
to We the most extensive of the kind in Europe. They 
are wrought under ground to a vast depth and compass, • 
presenting spacious chambers, long galleries, massy 
pttlars, and even whole edifices hewn in the solid rock, 
which when illuminated by lamps, afford scenes of extra** 
ordinary splendour. 

PRUSSIA. 

The kingdom of Prussia, which commenced with tile 
eighteenth century, by gradual accessions became so ex- 
tensive, as deservedly to rank till lately among the first 
powers of Europe, But in 1807, this kingdom was great- 
ly reduced, the king, Frederick William IV. having been 
compelled to surrender, in obedieuce to the dictates of 
France, nearly half of his possessions, and about the 
Proportion of his subjects. 
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In the great struggle, however, against the power of 
'France, for the independence of Europe, Prussia hat) acted 
a very distinguished part. Her arms, together with those 
of the Allies, having been crowned with the most perfect 
success, the late treaty at Vienna, which settles the state 
of Europe, restores to Prussia most of her lost, together 
with other territories, by which she has regained her form- 
er consequence among the nations of Europe. 

Face ofthe*Countfy* Prussia displays no grand feat- 
ures of nature, nor any great variety of aspect. The whole 
country, except a part of Silesia, is generally level, and in 
many places covered with thick' forests. 

Climate. The climate of all the countries Vordering on 
the Baltic, is in general cold and moist. Prussia Pfbper 
is deluged with rain in the autumn, and has abont eight 
months of winter. Pomerania and Brandenburg are some- 
what more free from humidity. Silesia excels all the oth- 
er Prussian provinces in the purity and wholesomeness of 
its air, but the western and southern parts, which lie 
near th* mountains, are exposed even in summer to sharp 
freezing winds. 

Soil. The soil of the Prussian provinces varies between 
the two extremes of barrenness and fertility. Branden- 
burg is a eandy, barren country ; Prussia Proper is also 
sandy, but more fertile. The northern extremity of Sile- 
sia partakes of the sandy soil of Brandenburg, but the 
greatest part of the province displays a remarkable fertil- 
ity. - Silesia is, on the whole, the most fertile and health- 
ful, as well as the most diversified and agreeable province 
• of the Prussian dominions. 

Productions* The vegetable productions of the Prus-. 
sian dominions consists chiefly of grain and pasturage. 
Vines are produced* in Silesia, and some wine is made, 
but of an inferior quality. Prussia Proper produces alt 
the different kinds of grain ; bat the chief crop is bftck 
wheat. In Brandenburg buck wheat and rye are almost 
the only objects of cultivation, as wheat and barley are 
scarcely ever seen. 

The most distinguished mineral production of Prussia, 
is amber, found on the coasts of the Baltic. Coal is found 
in Various parts of Silesia; there are also mines of various 
metals, but having never defrayed the expense of working, 
they are of no great importance* 
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Manufactures mid Commerce. The Prussian manufac- 
tures produce a variety of articles for home consumption, 
such as glass, iron, papei* woollen cloth, and some silk. 
There is also a China manufacture at Berlin* But the 
most important of all the Prussian manufactures are the 
linens of .Silesia, of which a considerable quantity is ex- 
ported. ' The chief commerce of Prussia is in grain. 

Chief Towns. Berlin, the capital, is a beautiful and 
magnificent city, situated on the river Spry, containing 
in 1804 about 156,000 inhabitants. It has a free commu- 
nication by canals with the Oder and the Elbe. The 
streets are spacious and well paved, although the country 
for .30. miles scarcely produces a single stoue. Its numer- 
ous gardens and plantations of trees give it a rural appear- 
ance. The houses are generally large and well built of 
bri ck st u ccoed. The royal palace is an enormous square 
pile of stone. 

Jtot'igsburg, on the river Pregel, contains 56,000 in- 
habitants. Jt is well fortified, and carries on a considera- 
ble trade* Bresiaw in Silesia is a beautiful city, and has 
several manufactures, especially of linen, and a university. 
Its population in 1805 was 62-923. Elbing r situated op 
an arm of the. river Vistula, called the river Elbing, con- 
tains a population of 19,274, and carrier on an extensive 
corn m*rce. Vessels of 100 tons come up to the town* 
It is also the seat of several manufactures. . Stettin carries 
on. an extensive commerce. Its population in 1803 was 
18,463. . Potsdam, about 6 miles from Berlin, is a recent 
city. It contains the. royal palace of Sans Souci, a most 
noble structure, and was lately the favourite residence of 
the Prussian monarchs. No expense has been spared !■ 
its decorations. Its population in 1802 was 17,982. 
Brandenburg, on the Havel, has several manufactures of 
cloth, fustian and canvass, and contained in 1802 about 
10,000 inhabitants. 

Dantzic is the principal port for the exportation of the 
grain and other products of Poland, and Contains a popu- 
lation of about 60,000. 

Inhabitants. The early inhabitants, a brave and war- 
like people, descended from the Slavonians. They con- 
tinued pagans, till about the year 1230, when the German 
Knights of the Teutonic order undertook their conversion 
bf the edge of the sword; and after a bloody war of 50 
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years reduced tham to obtdtenee, and obHgetMbcm . to 
embrace Christianity, The inhabitants of Prussia were 
almost extirpated by, these wars, and the country peopled 
with Germans, C t . ' 

The present population of Prussia is computed at 
3,030,000. Military bravery is the most distinguishing 
.feature of the national character. 

Language. The language of Prussia is the German ; 
bat French^ universally spoken by the nobility and 
gentry* » 

Religion. The predominant religion of Prussia is the 
Protestant ; but almost all other sects are tolerated. 

Education, §*c. There are several universities and 
schools; but popular education is generally neglected in 
Prussia, as well as in most other countries of Europe. 
The government is an absolute hereditary monarchy. 



HOLLAND. 

Face of the Country. The general face of the country 
is that of a large marsh that lias been drained. J ts surface 
in many places is lower than the level of the ocean, from 
the inundations of which it is secured by dykes or dams, 
raised at vast labour and expense, some of which are 15 
feet in height. The meadows in the winter are covered 
with water, which is raised over the dykes and discharged 
hy ditches -and canals by means of mills of wheels con- 
structed for that purpose. Without these'ditches and ca- 
nals, serving as drains to the country, the soil would in 
most parts be incapable of cultivation. Notwithstanding 
these natural disadvantages, Holland is the most thickly 
peopled of any country in Europe, there being, as is sup- 
posed, about 275 inhabitants to every square mile. 

Climate. The climate of this country is cold and hu- 
mid, and the air foggy and unwholesome, except wh«n it 
is purified by the frost, which in winter blocks up the 
harbours and canals for about 4 moulhs. The moisture 
of the atmosphere cruses metals to rust, and various other 
substances to mould, more than in *ny other country of 
Europe. 

Soil and Productions. Neither the soil nor the climate 
-are favourable to vegetation, being too cold and moist for 
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.the culture of gram and fruits. Most of the lands are 
therefore J eft under pasturage, except those that are set 
apart for the cultivation of madder and tobacco, which in 
some of the provinces is pursued with great assiduity. 
Butter of an excellent quality is made in great quantities 
for exportation. A vast number of German and Danish 
cattle are fattened in the meadows. The cattle ami 
horses of Holland are noted as being target than those of 
any other country in Europe. Here are nu forests ; turf 
is the common fuel of the country : all their timber is 
imported. Storks build and hatch in their chimnies.— 
They have fine beds of oysters about the Texel; and the 
neighbouring seas abound with excellent fish. 

Canals. Canals are almost as numerous here as roads 
are in other countries, and they serve for the same pur* 
poses; but in the summer their waters become putrid, 
and emit offensive and unwholesome vapours, very, prejut 
dlicial to the health of the inhabitants. The general uieth* 
od of passing from one town to another, is by water. The 
passengers embark in a kind of covered boat drawn by • 
horses, which proceed at a slow and uniform trot. As the 
canals communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, 
all the commodities of the world are thus conveyed at a 
trifling expense, into Get many and France. In the, neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, the canals are lined for miles to- 
gether with elegant country houses, seated in the midst 
of gardens and pleasure grounds, adorned to the very eAge 
of the water with temples and statues. 

Commerce and Manufactures. With respect to com- 
merce, these provinces at a former period were aptly styl- 
ed " the grand magazine of Europe," as scarcely a manu- 
facture could be mentioned, which was not here establish- 
ed, or a nation pointed out upon the globe, with which the 
inhabitants had no connection. Their numerous popula- 
tion, the cheapness of labour, and the inland navigation, 
together with the important fisheries, public trading com- 
panies, various exports, and an East India fleet, which an- 
nually brought them a rich cargo of gold, diamonds, pearls, 
ivory and spices, combined to elevate these people to a' 
high rank in the commercial world. But since the revo- 
lution, most of their foreign commerce has been cut off, 
Their extensive foreign possessions in Asia, Africa, and 
America, have all fallen into the hands of the English. 
Their inland trade with France and Germany, by means 
W „ y 
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<of the Rhine, and canals, is still considerable. One of the 
most profitable articles of this trade consists in the vast 
floats of timber, which arrive at I>ort from Andenac, and 
other places on the Rhine, and from the German forests. 
The length of these rafts is from 700 to 1,000 feet, and the 
breadth from 50 to QO feet. About 500 labourers are em- 
ployed in navigating one of these floats, the top of which is 
covered with a little village of timber huts for their ac- 
commodation/** 

The chief manufactures >are those of linen, pottery, 
painted tiles, leather, wax, starch and paper; also some 
articles of woollen, cotton and silk* 

Cities. Amsterdam, the capital, is an elegant, rich and 
'Wghly commercial city, containing about 217,000 inhab- 
itants. The ground on which it is situated is entirely a, 
.morass, and the whole city is built on piles of wood, which 
^consist of the trunks of huge trees, driven down endways 
by the fo»xe of engines, into the boggy soil. The stadt- 
house, one of the principal ornaments of this city, is sup* 
ported on 14,000 of these wooden piles. The capital! 
disadvantages of this city are the want of wholesome water 
and of good air. * 

Rotterdam ranks next in trade and, opulence, though 
not in extent and population. It is situated on the Maese f 
and is the birth-place of the famous Erasmus. Its pop- 
ulation in 1796 was 33*800. • 

Middleburg, on the island of Walcheren, is the thirci 
commercial town, containing a population of about 30,000 ; 
inhabitants. ^ 

The Hague* though considered only a village, was long 
theseat of government, and the residence of all the foreign* 
ambassadors and strangers of distinction. It has no com- 
merce ; but is celebrated for the magnificence and beauty 
of its buildings, and the politeness of its inhabitants, who 
are computed at about 38,800. This is now the seat of 
government of the kingdom of the Netherlands, under 
the House of Orange. 

Leyden and Utrecht are fine cities, famous for their 
universities. Haerlem is remarkable for the beauty of 
its flowers, in which it carries on a great trade; for its 
bleaeherics'of linen; and for the stupendous sounds of 
the great organ in one of its churches, supposed to be th« 
largest in the ftorid, 

inhabitants, $c. The Dutch are somewhat low of 
stature and of a heavy make. The complexion of both . 
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iexes is almost invariably fair. Their ruling passion is 
the love of money. The)? are remarkably neat in theh: 
furniture and houses, and are particularly noted for their 
industry and frugality. The moisture of their climate 
leads to the use of high-seasoned food and of spirituous 
liquor*. Skating is their favourite amusement, in which 
they are uncommonly expert, and the canals in winter 
are covered with all ranks, and of both sexes. 

Their language is Low Dutch, which i^a corrupt dia- 
lect of the German ; but the people of fashion speak En* 
glish and French. The established religion is Calvinism, 
but all others are tolerated. Among their learned men, 
Erasmus, Grotius and Boerhaave are particularly cele- 
brated. Their universities are those of Leyden, Utrecht,- 
Groningen, Harderwick and Franker. Their navy, once 
so powerful, has now almost entirely disappeared. 

' These provinces were originally an assemblage of 
lordships dependent on the kings of Spain, till the year 
1-579* when the inhabitants threw off the Spanish yoke, 
and formed a republic, under the name of •' The Seven 
United Provinces of Holland," which government con- 
tinned till the year 1793» when this country was invaded 
by the French. • It is now erected into a kingdom with 
a considerable addition of Territory, and called Th« 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

FRANCE, 

face of the Country. France is mostly an open cham- 
paign country, very little encumbered with mountains or 
marches, but beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
wood and enclosure, streams, lakes and scattered farms, 
mingled into a thousand delightful landscapes. 

Mountains* The Cevenoes are an extensive chain of 
mountains in the interior of the country, remark'uhle for, 
the artificial fertility conferred on some of their barren 
•ides by the industry of the inhabitants, This is effected 
by walls of loose stones built up, first at the foot of the 
mountain, against which the loose soil brought down by 
the rains being deposited, gradually forms behind them a 
level and fertile space. By a succession of similar opera- 
tions, other platforms are produced, and thus the moun- 
tains, which formerly presented to view a scene of desola- 
tion, are made to exhibit amphitheatres of vegetable 
ground capable of the richest cultivation/ almost to therr 
very submits. 
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These mountains in winter are exposed to dreadful bos~ 
manes and falls of snow, which in a few hours reduce the 
rati lies and precipices to a level, and, descending to the 
village's, confine the inhabitants to their houses, which are 
sometimes so completely buried, thai a communication is 
obliged .to be opened»in the form of an areh, under the. 
enormous mass of snow. In summer, thunder storms are 
frequent and terrible, being accompanied wrth torrents of 
hail-stones of enormous size, which not only destroys the 
fruits, but do great damage to the flocks, which for six 
months pasture on the mountains* 

These mountains rise on the west of the Rhine* and ex- 
tend in a direction nearly from north to south. The most 
elevated summit is that of the Puy de Sansi, which rises 
about 6,300 feet- above the level of the sea, 
' Climate, Soil and Productions* The air in France is 
mild and salubrious, and the weather much more clear and 
settled than in Great Britain. The soil in general is ex- 
cellent, producing the necessaries, and especially the lux- 
uries of life in great abundance. In some places however, 
the ground is subject to be burnt and parched up by the 
summer droughts. 

If France be divided from east to west into four nearly 
equal parts, the most northern will b^ar a strong resem- 
blance to the south of England. The principal difference 
observable in the second division consists in the display of 
a few vineyards thinly scattered; The third is distinguish- 
ed by the first appearance of maize or Indian corn ; and in 
the southernmost, groves of olive trees are intermixed 
among cornfields and luxuriant vineyards. 

Grain is raised for exportation in considerable quantities. 
Wine and brandy are also great products ; five millions of 
acres being supposed to be covered with vines. Silk is 
likewise one of its valuable productions. Lemons, or- 
anges, figs, olives, madder, saffron, hops and tobacco are 
also successfully cultivated, and attempts have recently 
been made to introduce the culture of indigo and cotton* 
But the agriculture of this country, though now in a state 
of improvement, is considerably behind that of England, 
if we except the Netherlands, which are a flat, level coun- 
try, in the highest state of cultivation. 

France is deficient in cattle, both as to their number and 
aize. Sheep are still less improved, and worse managed. 
There is consequently a scarcity of animal food, and the 
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jfofcr live chiefly on bread. Forests are numerous, and 
wood is the common fuel of the country. Cider is pro- 
duced in certain parts. The most remarkable ferocious 
animals are the wolf and wild boar. The hunting of the 
fetter has long been a favourite diversion. 

Iron, antimony, quicksilver, manganese, and pit -coal, 

are found in F ranee in great abundance; several kinds of 

earth, used in manufactures, and all kinds of stony sub- 

stances, from the massy rock that forms the stately qot- 

-titnn, to the gem that sparkles on the neck of beauty. 

.Roads. The roads of France are generally spacious, 
straight, well paved, planted on both sides with chesnut * 
or other trees. There are 28 principal roads from Paris- 
t© the boundaries of France. 

Canals. The internal communication and commerce 
of France is greatly augmented by navigable canals, the 
most considerable of which is that of Languedoc. This 
grand canal extends from the bay of Languedoc to the 
city of Toulouse, where it enters the Garonne. It is 180 
miles in length, 144 feet in width, aiid six feet deep. 

Cities. Paris, thecapital, exceeds London in magnifi- 
cence and splendour, biirfalls short of it in cleanliness, 
convenience, and in the extent of its population. Paris 
has long been the seat of voluptuousness and dissipation, 
and although one of the dirtiest, certainly one of the gay- 
est, noisiest, most splendid, and luxurious cities in the 
world. It is situated on each side of the fiver Seine, and \ 
abounds in grand public institutions and sumptuous edi- 
fices. The booses are mostly five or six stories high, 
built of ir^t stone, taken from quarries, which run in vari- 
ous directions under the city, so that many of tjie streets 
are completely undermined. A violent shock of an earth- 
quake, it is thought, would be peculiarly destructive, and 
might sink a considerable part of the city, into those im* 
mense subterraneous caverns from which it has arisen. 
The sCaircase and the walls of their houses, arealso of stone, 
without any wainseotting, and the floors of brick : hence 
the city is very secure from the calamity of tire. 

Lyons, accounted the second city in France, celebrated 
for its rich silk, and gold, and silver stuffs, suffered 
greatly in the revolution, nor has it yet recovered its form- 
er prosperity. 

The chief commercial ports of France are Bourdeaux 
*ad Marseilles, nearly of equal magnitude and population, 
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containing each about 90,00$ inhabitants; the formerly 
the centre of the West India trade, and is the principal 
place for the exportation of wine ; the latter is iu posses- 
sion of most of the trade of the Mediterranean. 

The other roost considerable cities are Nantes, famous 
for its fine brandy, and Rouen for its woollen and linen 
manufactures. Montpelier is a place much visited t>y in- 
valids on account of the salubrity of its air. The princi- 
pal stations of the navy are at Toulon and Brest. 

Manufactures and Commerce. France has extensive 
manufactures, particularly of silk, woollen and linen 
cloths, lawn, cambrics, muslins, and thread lace. Hex 
principal exports are manufactured silks, woollens, linens, 
wines, and brandy ; her imports are chiefly wool, hemp, 
cotton,. raw silk, tallow, tobacco, sugar, tea and coffee. 

Inhabitants, fyc, The French are in general lower of 
stature than the English, but active, well proportioned* 
ar,d free from bodily delects. In their dispositions they 
are lively, polite, witty,, amiable and brave ; but vain-glo- 
rious, inconstant, volatile, and easily discouraged. The 
ladies, though not remarkable for their beauty, are. touch 
celebrated for their sprightliness and wit. The commoj* 
people in general are very ordinary. Personal and domes- 
tic cleanliness are less regarded in France >ban in Eng- 
land."* Paris has long afforded models ofMress to all, 
E« rope, and the fantastic fashions of that brilliant me- 
tropolis have not yet lost their sway, although Loudon now 
boasts a riyalshipin fixing the modes. 
.j Their diversions are pretty much the same as those of 
{he English. Operas, balls, masquerades, and the amuse- 
Clients of the theatre, are common in all their great cities. 
JDancing, fencing, and horsemanship are favourite accom- 
plishments, particularly of the higher classes ; and ia 
these they excel most other nation's. 

The French are observed to bear against the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune with a better grace than most other peo- 
ple, owing, as it is supposed, to that sprightly vivacity so 
characteristic of the nation. Even during the horrors of 
the revolution, Paris "continued to be the centre of dissi- 
pation ; and while in one part of the city the revolutionary 
axe was immolating its numerous victims, in another, the 
theatres were crowded^ and every thing wore the aspect 
of joyous festivity. ! 

Population. The population -of the "hole empire, ac- 
i»r<Ut»g to the cemu* i n 1807, was 36*350,9*7 ; of which 
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*J,775,397 belonged to old France; 4,140,255 to the 
^Netherlands ; 3,291,291 to Italy, including Geneva ; and 
2,144,054 to Gerinau) . It" to these he added ihe popula- 
tion ot Holland, that of the whole French empire in 1 d 1 1 » ■ 
must have amounted to 38,353,403* France having late- 
ly been reduced to her ancient limits, her pr»-stut popula- 
tion may he supposed not to exceed 56,000,000. 
* Religion. The Roman Catholic religion is the estab* 
lished teligtoi), but other sects are tolerated. 

Education. The public education has lately been pro* 
vided tor b\ the establishment of an Imperial University 
at Paris,. which is exclusively charged with the public in- 
strueuon,aud controls every school and seminary of edu- 
cation in the empire. It yet remains to be seen what may 
be the effects of this institution. At present, but few of x 
the lower classes of people can either read or write. 

Language* The French language is now the most 
universal of all living languages; it is chiefly composed 
of words radically Latin, with many German derivatives. 

Army. .The French army, in 1811, was stated by the 
ttiiuhtfer of the interior to have amounted to 800,000 men* 
- It is now reduced to 200,000. 

This army wa* raised by what was called the Conscrip* 
tion. This took effect every year, and included all the 
male population from the age of 20 to 25* All of thi6 
description were liable to be called into service whenever 
the government directed. They were drawn out by lots ; 
the day of drawing was a day of public mourning, and of 
anguish, for even private family in France. 

Navy. The Freuch navy has been much reduced since 
the commencement of the revolution ; but active exertions 
have been making to increase the number other ships, 
which at present amounts to something more than fifty of 
the line. By the late war France lost 43 ships of the line, 
62 frigates, and 76 covtttes. 

Government. The former government was that of an 
absolute monarchy. In Angus*, 1792, a dreadful massa- 
cre took place at Paris. Louis XV J. was dethroned, and, 
contrary to every principle of humanity or justice, in 
Jnnuarv, 1793, was beheaded. The chief : obi lity were 
inhumanly slaughtered ; the new rulers themselves' were 
chiefly intent on each others ruin, till at length Bonaparte 
contrived to get himself elected First Consul, and then 
.Emperor, with unlimited powers. Having' under his con- 
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trol immense armies and a mighty population, he 'had 
nearly subjugated the whole European continent, Rnsma 
excepted. It was here his proud course was stayed ; for, 
having advanced into Russia hi 1812, with a mighty army 
so far as Moscow, which was pillaged and ft unit, he was 
driven- back to his own capital with disgiace. He has 
since been compelled twice to abdicate the throne, and r& 
now a prisoner under the English on the island St, Helena* 

Louis XV 1 1 [. now fills the thioue of France ; the gov* 
eminent is a limited monarchy. *- 

France was originally the country of the ancient Gauls, 
and was conquered by the Romans about forty years before 
Christ* ft takes its present name from the Franks, a set 
of German emigrants, who completed the foundation of 
the kingdom under Clovis, about the year 4f 6. 

Antiquities, Various Roman antiquities still remain to • 
be seen in France, such as triumphal arches, the ruins of 
an amphitheatre at Chalons, and seme Vestiges of the tetia* 
pie of Diana* 

GERMANY. 

Face of the Country* The northern parts of Germany 
present a continuity of sandy plains. The southern parts 
may be regarded as rather mountainous. Most of the 
provinces in the neighbourhood, and to the south of the 
Mayn, which is a river emptying into the Rhine, are fine* 
ly diversified. Many parts of Germany present extensive 
forests. t> 

Climate. The climate is in general temperate, yet it i» 
considerably milder in the southern than in the northern 
parts, where the winter is sometimes extremely severe,* 
and of long duration. The air, however, is every where 
serene and healthy, except in a few low marshy places lo«* 
wards the North sea. The vine thrives well on the banks 
•f the Mayn, and in most of the countries to the south of 
that river. The salubrity of the climate may likewise bt 
inferred from, the longevity of the inhabitants,- some of 
whom arrive to a very great age. 

Soil. There is perhaps no country in Europe, in which* 
the soil varies more than in Germany. Sandy plains and 
barren heaths predominate in the north-east, and swamp9 
and marshes in the north-west ; but some of the interior 
and south-western parts have an uncommonly good soil, 
and great attention is generally paid to its improvement. 
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Productions. Germany yields all the various kinds of 
grain in great abundance; likewise „fl ax of an excellent 
quality, hemp, hops, tobacco, madder, saffron, rape-seed,, 
rhubarb, excellent garden vegetables, orchard fruits, and 
wine in roost of the southern provinces. The famous 
vine, called Old Hock, is produced in a district scarcely 
a mife in length, and half a mile in breadth. In some 
years this spot affords 200 hogsheads. 

In thf* rearing of cattle and sheep, Germany 19, howev- 
er, greatly deficient. The number of oxen is not suffi- 
cient either for agricultural purposes or consumption. 
The breed of horses, in most parts, is indifferent; that of 
hogs is mnch neglected. Goats, asses, an d mutes are 
reared. in the mountainous parts. 

The forests are stocked with wild f>oars, stags, deer, and 
hares. Poultry is abundant. Salted and smoked geese, 
And goo«e quills, are exported from Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania. 'Some parts of Germany are remarkable 
for fine larks and thrushes of a delicious flavour. • Others 
abound with singing birds, particularly Canary birds* and 
goldfinches, which are exported to almost every country of 
Europe. Silk worms are reared with peculiar care in 
some of the southern and even northern districts. 

Minerals. Particles of gold are found in the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Elbe. Silver and copper jbwj more 
plentiful. The tin mines afford a supply of that metal 
for home consumption. Iron of a very good quality, lead, 
quicksilver, cobalt, arsenic, and zinc are in great abund- 
ance. Besides topazes, amethysts, cornelians, agate, 
serpentine, and other rure stones, Germany has large, 
.quarries of curious otarble, and capital mill and burr 
stones. Coal, fullers 9 earth, and fine porcelain clay, are 
•also plentiful. 

Manufactures* T ne manufactures of Germany are 
Durnerouh, and many of them carried to a great extent and 
a high degree of perfection. The principal are those of 
Unen and woollen cloth, cotton, thread-lace, China, hard 
ware, inferior to none but the English, mirrors,, glass, 
toys, trinkets and silk, but not equal to the French. 

Commerce. Germany has enjoyed, till lately, a most 
extensive commerce. The. principal articles of exporta- 
tion, are timber, grain, fruit, wine, tobacco, madder, pot* 
«ash, copper, brass, mirrors, quicksilver, great quantities of 
linen cloth, thread-lace, hard ware,, toy* and trinket**. 
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Germany imports oxen and horses chiefly from Hungaryy 
Poland and Denmark ; hogs from Hungary ; butter from 
Ireland and Holland; and an immense quantity of raw 
cotton from Turkey, which is distributed all over the 
north of Europe, Germany, and Switzerland. 

Towns, Dresden, the capital of the kingdom of Saxo- 
ny, is the most beautiful city of Germany, famous for its 
mirrors, its founderies of bells and cannon, for its gallery of 
pictures, its various collections ol the fine arts, and for its 
porcelain manufacture. It is also the seat of a university, 
and contains a population of 50,000 inhabitants. Leipsic 
and Frankfort are celebrated for their fairs. 

Munich is the capital of the kingdom of Bavaria. It 
ranks next to Dresden, which it equals in magnificence, 
if not ia neatness and elegance. Its population is esti- 
mated at 48,740. Here are manufactures of velvet, silk* 
wool and tapestry. 

Stutgard, the capital of the kingdom of Wurtemburg, 
contains manufactures of stuffs, silk stockings and ribands, 
and 22,680 inhabitants. 

Magdefmrg is a large, beautiful, wealthy and strongly 
fortified city, having an extensive trade and numerous 
manufactures. Its population, in 1802, was 32,013, 

Hanover is the capital of a lately erected kingdom of 
the same name, of which his Britannic Majesty takes the 
title of king. 

Hamburg and Frankfort are free cities ; the former, till 
lately, was one of the chief commercial cities of Europe. 
In 1799* no fewer than 2423 vessels entered this port. 
The Eibe here is one mile wide. 

Inhabitants* §c. The Germans are frank, grave, hou- 
est, hospitable, and generally very fair in their dealings, 
excellent both in arts and in war, and have an extensive 
genius for mechanical learning. Industry, application, 
and perseverafnce are their characteristics; though they 
are* generally thought by some to want animation. A 
remarkable, passion for titles and extravagance very gen- 
F era II v prevails among the higher ranks. The peasantry, 
though sometimes oppressed by the grandees, are io 
general more comfortable than many of their neighbours. 

The Germans have greatly distinguished themselves ia 
various branches of learning and science, particularly in 
music, in which they excel alJptW nations. They have 
•30 universities, a great number of free grammar schools. 
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besides numerous literary societies, public libraries, read* 
irig clubs, critical journals, and other means of diffusing 
useful information. 

Language, Sfc. The German is an original language, 
and is the basis of the Swedish, the Danish, and the En- 
glish. Among people of fashion, however, it is almost 
superseded by the French, which is universally used by 
tbe nobility and gentry throughout Germany. As to 
their religion, it seems nearly equally divided between 
sectaries of all kinds, Protestants, Papists and Jews. 

'Government. Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
king of France, was founder of the German- empire in 
600. The emperor was head, but not master of the em- 
pire-; he could do but little without the consent of the 
electors and other princes, constituting what was called 
the Diet of the empire. In 1806 the Germanic consti- 
tution was dissolved, and a new order of States arose, call- 
ed the Confederation of the Rhine* This has since been 
annihilated, and a still later confederation of the sovereign, 
princes and free towns of Germany, has been established, 
called the Germanic Confederation. This confederation 
consists of the sovereign princes and free towns of Ger- 
many, together with the emperor of Austria and the kings 
of Prussia, Great Britain; Denmark and Netherlands, lor 
their possessions in Germany* The concerns of the confed- 
eration are confided to a federative Diet, consisting of ple- 
nipotentiaries from the various states or members of the con- 
federation. The states may not make war upon each other, 
and are bound to submit their differences to their Diet* 

AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

Face of the Country. The face of the country is rathe.* 
mountainous than level, although it presents many exten- 
sive plains, particularly in the central. parts of Hungary, 
where a person may travel some days without perceiving 
the smallest elevation. Bohemia is mostly a champaign 
country, but surrounded with mountains. 

Climate. The climate throughout the Austrian domin- 
ions is tolerably mild, and 111 general healthful, if we ex- 
cept Hungary. In that kingdom, many parts of the great 
central plain being, through want oPcultivation and drain- 
age, converted into stagnant morasses, the air is in some 
places very unwholesome. The climate of Bohemia is 
excellent, as is proved by tbe high degree of health. 
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strength and cheerful nesfr, every where observable among 
tbe inhabitants. 

SoiL The soil of so extensive an empire must necessa- 
rily be various; but excepting the mountainous tracts, it 
is almost every inhere extremely fertile. Austria Proper 
is well cultivated, contains a happy peasantry, aud has 
every appearance of a flourishing province Bohemia is 
greatly favoured by nature, in regard to its soil, which, as 
Well as its climate is excellent; and all the necessaries of 
life are exceedingly good and cheap. Hungary, however, 
excels all the other territories of the Austrian empire in 
fertility. But from the imperfect state of agriculture, 
many parts of that rich country present only extensive 
morasses and wastes. The great oentral plain of Hunga- 
ry, extending 250 miles in every direction, presents in 
most parts, an extremely rich but uncultivated soil. 

Productions. The vegetable productions of the Aus- 
trian dooiinious are, in genera), similar to those of other 
countries in the same latitudes. Grain and pasturage 
are extremely plentiful and good. Bohemia is famous 
for hops, as well as for barley and wheat. The Bohemians 
brew excellent beer,, which, as well as their hops, forms 
a very considerable article of trade, Austria Proper dis- 
plays numerous vineyards and fields of saffron. Hungary 
is famous for the richness of its wines, particularly that of 
Tokay. This wine owes its richness to a mixture of luscious 
half dried grapes, and is sold at nearly half a gutuea per 
bottle at the place of. its growth. Timber is also abundant* 

The domestic animals ate in general excellent, partic- 
ularly the horned cattle, which are mostly of a peculiar 
colour, a slaty blue. Horses run wild. The sheep have 
spiral horns standing erect. Tbe bison, chamois, and 
marmot, are found on the mountains, some of which aje 
also infested with wolves and bears. _ 

Minerals. The Austrian empire far excels all the other 
countries of Europe in the variety and importance of it* 
mines. Silver, lead, copper, quicksilver, iron, alum, sul- 
phur, coal, garnets, and especially tin, are found in Bohe- 
mia : gold, silver, quicksilver, lead and iron, in Austria 
Proper. The quicksilver mines of Idria, 25 miles north 
of Trieste, are computed to yield annually 300 000 pounds 
weight of mercury. These mines are of vast depth, and' 
extremely pernicious to health. The labours there carried 
on are sometimes allotted as a punishment to criminal* 
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Hungary is still richer in its minerals. The gold minei 
+f Creuinitz, and the silver mines at Shemnitz, have giv- 
en birth to these two cities, which are therefore called 
mining towns. These towns are situated north from J?u- 
da t towards, the Carpathian mountains, and about 20 miles 
distant, one from the other. Hungary likewise contains 
• rich mines of copper and antimony; also some of salt, 
saltpetre, alum and coal, and a celebrated mine of opal, a 
gem preferred before all others by the Oriental nations. 

Manufactures and Trade. Bohemia has long been cel- 
ebrated for its manufactures of paper and glass; those of 
linen are also considerable. Seven great manufactures o 
cotton in Austria Proper, employ 140,000 persons, and 
30,000 are said to be employed in the woollen manufacture 
at Lintz. 

The Austrian empire is disadvantageous^ situated in 
regard to foreign trade, being wholly inland, and having 
no other port than- Trieste. 

Chief Towns. Vienna, the capital, is embellished with 
two imperial palaces, a university, and many other noble 
edifices. The, houses are generally of brick, five or six 
stories high, with three or four deep cellars one under 
another. Provisions are very plentiful and cheap ; livers 
of geese are here esteemed a great delicacy, and even frogs 
and snaif3 find a ready market. Bull-baiting is a favour- 
He diversion of the populace. The population in 1801 was 
232,040- 

Prague is the second city of the Austian empire. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and contains 80,000 inhabitants. 
Buda contains a population of 24,872. The people, like 
those of Vienna, delight in bull-tights, and in the exhibi- 
tions of wild beasts. Presburg is a well built town, on 
the Danube, which is here 750 yards wide, and exceeding- 
ly rapid. The population is estimated at 25,000. Her- 
manstadt in Transylvania is fortified with a double watt, 
and contains 13,313 inhabitants. Temeswar is situated 
in a morass. Its population is 10,097. Saltzburg is nu 
ancient and populous city, near which are productive 
salt-woiks. Trieste is a place of considerable trade; its 
chief exports are various metals, particularly quicksilver, 
wines, and other native productions. Population, 23,633. 

Inhabitants, Sfc* The Austrian empire being an aggre- 
gate of several kingdoms and states, a considerable differ- 
ence af raanaers and customs prevails ameng the various 
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nation* of which its inhabitants are co of posed. I q Austria. 
Proper the peasantry live in that comfortable style, which 
results from the fertility of the soil, and the enjoyment of 
freedom. The lower orders are little addicted to vice, and 
punishments are rare. The Hungarians are generally in- 
dolent, bat a brave, magnanimous people; remarkably' 
handsome and well shaped. Their appearance is improve 
ed by their dress, which is peculiar and very becoming. 
The lower classes sleep mostly in their clothes, the use of 
beds being little known, immense numbers of gypsies 
stroll about the country. There are also many Jews in 
the principal towns. The dialects oTthe people in these 
dominions ate various, but German is mostly spoken. 
Among people of rank at Vienna, French is the most 
fashionable language. Education has been much neglect- 
ed. There are several universities ; but from a bigoted 
attachment to ancient principles and prejudices, they have 
promoted the progress of useful knowledge less than might 
have been expected. 

The predominant religion is Roman Catholic; but all 
•ects are tolerated. 

The government is nearly that of an absolute monarchy. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland, being situated on and about the Alps* 
«# reckoned the most mountainous country in the world. 
The Alps are an assemblage of mountains piled upon 
mountains, whose most elevated summits pierce the clpuds, 
and are covered with everlasting snow;' 

Glaciers. The depths and spaces between the summits 
and -idges of these mountains are rilled with immense 
bodies or fields of ice, called glacier*, whidi never melt, 
resembling so many frozen lakes, from 50 to 500 feet ia 
thickuess, extending in some instances 30 and even 3# 
tn iies, and finally terminating in cultivated vallies below, 
so that it is said, there are places where a man- may stand 
and at the same time gather snow in one hand, and flowers 
in the other. 

Face of the Country. Nature appears in Switzerland - 
in some of its most awful and majestic forms. The stu- 
pendous summits of the Alps, clothed in eternal snow, 
the glaciers, or seas of ice, intersected with numerous 
futures, the tremendous precipicef, the descending tor- 
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r#»tB aid dashing cataracts, are objects singularly terrific 
and sublime. Sometimes masses of snow and ice loosen- 
ed from these mountains are suddenly precipitated into 
the vallies below, sweeping away flocks and villages in their 
•ourse; and even the mountains themselves sometimes 
burst asunder, and overwhelm thousands of people by 
4beirfall. 

«« From steep to steep, loud thumTring down they come 

A wintry waste in dire commotion all ; ■«•".■■ 

And herds, and flocks, and travellers, and swains, 

And sometimes whole brigades of marching troops, 

Or hamlets sleeping in the dead of night, 

Are deep beneath the smoth'ring ruin whelna'd." 

The advantageous effects of unremitting industry are 
every where conspicuous in Switzerland. Here rocks 
that were formerly barren are clothed with luxuriant 
pastures, oi planted with vines; the traces of the plough 
are visible on the sides of precipices apparently Inaccessi- 
ble; the stupendous mountains are elegantly chequer- 
ed with corn-fields,- meads, and vineyards; and various 
spots, which nature seemed to have doomed to eterq^l 
sterility, are crowned with the variegated beauties of lux- 
uriant vegetation. 

Climate. The climate has always l>een celebrated as 
tielightful and salubrious; but the winter is in many 
parts severe, and the summer heats in the deep vallies 
are oppressive. Cold galef* als> frequently descend from 
the Alps, which cause a sudden transition, apparently 
unfavourable to health. The goitre, a disease peculiar to 
the inhabitants of mountainous countries, is prevalent in 
many parts of the Alpine districts. 

Soil and Productions, The soil varies greatly accord- 
ing toits situation, insomuch that the husbandmen are oft- 
en sowing on one side of the hills while they are reaping 
on the other. In the warmest situations and in the val- 
lies are numerous vineyards, and lemon and orange trees. 
The lower declivities of the hills are diversified with corn- 
fields and meadows, and the various kinds of trees that 
•re seen in the south of England, and in the northern 
and middle parts of France and Germany. Above these 
•D the still rising sides of the mountains, appear small 
woods of larch, of pine, and fir, and other natives of Swe- 
den and Russia. But there is nothing that tan be denom- 
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inated a forest ; and such is the scarcity of wood, and 5 erea 
of turf in Switzerland, that the dried dung of cattle is 
frequently used for fuel. These upper woodlands, how- 
ever, afford rich meadows and fertile pastures, luxuriant 
in grass and clover, and embellished with an endless 
variety of mountain plants. Rising still higher towards 
the summits, extensive ranges of pasture grounds occur, 
to which the cattle are brought to graze during two or 
three weeks before and after midsummer. The last 
stage of vegetation is a zoue of rocky pasturage, below the 
edge of the snow, covered with a short kind of turf. Here 
the effects of the cold are strikingly displayed* and all the 
plants are Alpine. This is the native domain of the bound* 
iug chamois ; but during a few weeks in the middle of 
summer, it affords some support to the sheep, 

In a country like Switzerland, tillage cannot be carried 
•n to a great extent. Most kinds of grain, however, are 
cultivated in sufficient quantity forthe consumption of the 
inhabitants. Barley and oats are produced in the higher, 
rye and spelt hi the lower situations ; but the crops ure 
far from being productive, and public granaries have beeo . 
found necessary to supply any casual deficiency. Pastor* 
age is the most important part of the system of Swiss 
.farming. Their cattle are their principal support, and 
various preparations of milk constitute a considerable part 
of the food, and even of the luxuries of the peasantry. 

Rock crystal is found among some of the mountains in 
pieces, which weigh 7 or 800 weight. There are also 
quarries of rock-salt and of marble. 

Manufactures and Commerce* in general the manu- 
factures of Switzerland are unimportant. The most con- 
siderable are those of linen cloths, watches, printed cot- 
tons, and a ftw silks. Commerce has never flourished to 
.any great extent in this inland country. Cattle are nu- 
merous, and cheese is one of the principal exports. Rock 
crystal is also a great article of trade. 

Towns. Basil is the most populous town, containing 
about 14,000 inhabitants, pleasantly situated on the Rhine, 
which is here broad, deep, and rapid. Its university has 
produced many celebrated men. Here the art of making 
paper is said to have been invented. Berne, containing 
about 13,000 inhabitants, is next to Basil in population, 
and excels it in elegance, being the handsomest town in 
^Switzerland* The houses&re of free stone, resting on ar* 



Cades; and in the principal streets are all of a uniform 
height. Zurich eujo\ s a charming situation on the lake of 
the same name, and is famous for its manufactures of 
crape, Lausanne, about one mile from the lake of Gene;" 
va, has acquired a character for politeness and the charms , 
of society, which has rendered it the favourite resort of men 
of leisure and taste. Inhabitants 10,000. 

Inhabitants, Manners, and Customs. The Swiss are a 
remarkably strong and robust people, famed for their in- 
dustry, temperance, truth and honesty. A taste for lite- 
rature and genuine good breeding are conspicuous In the 
manners of the gentry, and the common people are far 
more intelligent than men of the same rank in most other 
countries. In short, there is not a people in Europe whose 
national character is superior. They are remarkably 
clean in their cottages and in their persons, and* their 
countenances are expressive of satisfaction and content. 
In most places they are subjected to sumptuary laws; 
silk, laces, and some other articles of luxury, being pro- 
hibited, and even the head dresses of the ladies regulated. 
Games of hazard are prohibited, and even dancing, except 
en particular occasions. Their diversions are generally 
of the martial kind, and they are much addicted to reading, 
by which their understandings are very much improved. 

Language. The Swiss is a dialect of the German ; But 
the French is the fashionable language, and is generally 
spoken among the gentry ; it is . also much diffused 
throughout the country, . , ■ 

Religion. Roman Catholic, and. Protestant ; the former 
. are the most numerous. 

Education. Switzerland has produced a number of 
learned men. There are several respectable universities ; 
the peasantry in general are well informed, and the im- 
portant business of popular instruction is less neglected 
than in most of the countries of Europe. 

Government, fye* The allied powers, by treaty have 
acknowledged the independence. of .Switzerland, and each 
Canton is a Republic, under its own laws. The 22 Can- 
tens have formed a confederacy, under a general Diet. 

The ancient inhabitants of this .country were railed 
Helvetic ; they were subdued by Juliu.* Cesar, and after- 
wards by the Germans, till the >ear 1307, when Grisler 
their. Governor, having excited the public indignation by 
his wanton cruelties, fell a sacrifice to the just resentmeft|t 
X2 W 
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of William Tell, an illustrious Swiss patriot, who as it is 
said, had been compelled to shoot at an apple placed on 
the head of his own sod, as a punishment for refusing to 
pay any respect to a hat which Grisler, in the plenitude of 
tyranny, had set up, upon a pole, as an object of public 
feneration. Tell's resentment was nobly espoused , by 
the people ; the States were declared independent, and 
a republican form of government was immediately estab- 
lished, and soon after confirmed by treaty with the other 
powers of £ urope. 

SPAIN. 

Face of the Country . The face of the country is in 
general delightful, being greatly diversified with hills, and 
dales, elevated mountains and extensive plains, exhibiting* 
a variety of magnificent and extensive prospects. 

Mountains* The most remarkable mountains are the 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain. Mount Perdu, the 
greatest elevation in this range, is estimated at 11,000 feet 
above the level of the sea* The Cantabrian mountains 
are a kind of continuation of the Pyrenees, along the bay 
of Biscay* Besides these, there are four other consider- 
able ranges of mountains, in a direction nearly parallel, 
extending from the north-east to the south-west through 
the greatest part of the kingdom.- Of these the most 
southern range is the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, 
aext to which is the Sierra Morena, or Brown Mountains. 

Montserrat is a solitary mountain of a singular form, 
situated in a vast plain, about 30 miles north-west from 
Barcelona, and is inhabited by monks and hermits who 
have a famous convent, which is sometimes visited on par- 
ticular festivals, by 6 or 7000 persons* This mountain is 
fourteen miles in circumference, and about 1 1,000 feet in 
height, from the top of which may be seen the islends Ma- 
jorca and Minorca, at the distance of ISO miles. 

Climate* The climate of Spain is various^ Theinteti- 
ar being for the most part an elevated country, the winters 
are sharp and stormy, although the summers are in gene- 
ral very warm. In the southern, provinces the heat is 
frequently excessive, and the air insalubrious; malignaot 
fevers often carry off great numbers of the inhabitants* 
The Salano, or south-wind from Africa, produces the 
most inflammatory aad irritating effects. The climate, 
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however, in some parts of the kingdom is celebrated 
as equal if Dot superior to that of atiy other part of Eu- 
rope. 

Soil and Agriculture. The soil is generally light, and 
rests on a substratum of gypsum or plaister of Paris* The 
middle are the least fertile parts. There are some sandy 
deserts in the south, and many barren mountains in the 
north ; yet in a greater pari of the country* particularly ir* 
the vallies and plains, the soil is good, producing in some 
places two crops in a year. In seme of the best cultivated 
districts, particularly about Barcelona, wheat is sown in 
September, reaped in June, and immediately succeeded 
by Indian corn, hemp, cabbage, or beans, the same year* 
Barley is sown in September, reaped in April ; flax in 
September, pnlled in. May, and both immediately suc- 
ceeded by maize. But Spanish agriculture, although of 
late in many places greatly improved, is, in general, even 
at present, in a very imperfect state. 

Productions. Spain produces almost every where 
excellent wine. In the province of Malaga alone, the 
number of wine-presses is estimated at fourteen thou- 
sand; also a considerable quantity of oil and a great 
variety of choice fruits, such as oranges, lemons, prunes, 
citron, almonds, raisins, dates, figs, filbert*, pomegranates, 
and chesnuts ; but not a sufficiency of grain, which is 
chiefly owing to, neglect of tillage. Saffron, honey, and 
silk are also g;reat products of Spain ; cotton, rice, and the 
sugar-cane have been successfully cultivated in the south- 
ern provinces. The herb kali, from which soda is manu- 
factured, used in the manufactory of glass, grows in great 
plenty en the sea-bhore along the Mediterranean. No 
country produces a greater variety of aromatic kerbs, 
which render the taste of their kid and sheep exquisitely 
delicious.. Spain has mines of all the precious metals; 
tease of iron are very abundant and of the first quality, as 
•re also those of quicksilver, the greatest part of which is 
exported to her possessions in South- America, where it is 
used in refining 'the gold and silver produced from the 
nines. Mules are very common in this country; some 
of their horses are much celebrated ; the number of horn- 
ed cattle is inconsiderable. But what has most distin- 
guished Spain from ell other countries, is her breed of 
sheep called Mtrhn t number* of which have been im- 
ported into the United States* The number of these 
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sheep in Spain has been stated at 5,600,000 ; and that of 
the shepherds who attend upon them, , at forty thousand. 
They are driven every summer from youth to north, along 
the mountains, which >reld a great variety of sweet herbs, 
sod back again towards winter. 

Manufactures and Commerce* There are several res** 
pectable wool leu manufactures; some of cotton, but the 
most important are those of silk. At Carthageaa and 
Ferrol there are considerable liuen and sail cloth manufao* 
tories. Leather, paper, china, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
and salt, are also manufactured in considerable quanti- 
ties. 

The foreign trade of Spain is mostly carried on by other 
nations. The chief imports are hard ware, grain, butter, 
aheese, fish, furniture, limber, linen,, sail-cloth, hemp, 
fax, sugar and spices. The ex pons v are woo), to the 
amount nearly of one million pounds sterling annually 5 
raw and .manufactured silks, wiue, raisins, brandy, figs, 
lemons, salt, barilla, cork, and saffron. ^ 

inhabitants, Manners and Customs. The Spaniards ia 

feneral are tall and thin ; their hair and complexion are 
ark,' their eyes sparkling, and .their countenances ex* 
^pressive. The men are celebrated for their secrecy, loy- 
alty, fidelity, temperance, and patience and er adversity 5 
and the ladies have been often admired for their wit and 
vivacity ; but the former are at the same time indolent, 
proud, jealous, and revengeful \ and the latter, by their 
indiscriminate use of paint, may be said to render them* 
•elves objects of compassion, rather than of love. 

The temperance of the Spaniards in eatingftaad drinking 
ia very remarkable. They frequently breakfast, a& well at* 
sop in bed ; their breakfast is usually chocolate, tea beipg , 
very seldom drunken. They live much upon garlic, sal- 
lad and radishes. The men drink very little wine, and 
the women use water or chocolate. Both sexes usually 
sleep after dinner, and take the air in the fool of the even- 
ing. Serenades are very frequent, and dancing is so uni- 
versally admired, flat a grandmother, mother and daugh- 
ter frequently join in the same contra dance. 

The bull-fights are a favourite national amusement 
These take place in amphitheatres* prepared for the pur- 
pose. The animal is first attacked by hoi semen, armed 
with lances; then by men on foot, who carry a kind af 
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arrow terminated like a fish-hook. These give the poor 
animal exquisite pain, and redouble his fury. When the 
bull is sufficiently exhausted, a man called the matapoh, 
advances with a long knife, and usually with a single blow 
terminates his sufferings. 

The Spanish nobility arid gentry have a great aversion 

, to agriculture and trade. They seldom go from home, or 
apply themselves to any kind ^f business. The inferior 
order*, even in the great cities, are miserably lodged. 
Many of the poorer sort, both men and women, wear 
neither shoes nor stockings. Coarse bread steeped in Oil, 
and occasionally seasoned with vinegar, is the common 
food of the country people through several provinces. In 
Spam a traveller $ught to carry provisions and bedding 
with him, and even when he meets with the appearance of 

. an inn, he nrust often cook his victuals, it being beneath 
the dignity of a Spaniard to perform these offices for a 
stranger. Of late however, some tolerable inn* have been 
opened by Irish and Frenchmen, in cities, and upon rhe 
high roads. In some parts of Spain, the forests are infest- 
ed with smugglers dud bandiiti, a circumstance which 
renders travelling sometimes dangerous* 

The number of inhabitants is estimated at 10 or 
11,000,000. - 

Chief Tdums. Madrid, the capital, situated On the 
banks of the Manzanares, a small stream, almost dry in 
the summer, in a barren plain, surrounded by mountains, 
has lately been changed from a dirty village to a splendid 
city, encompassed by a wall, with fifteen gates, all of which 
are elegant. -It contains 156,672 inhabitants. The streets 
are mostly slraigh*, wide, clean and well paved. The 
houses are of brick, and lofty. The palace is extremely 
magnificent, presenting four fronts of 470 feet in length, 
and iOOin height. The Plaza Mayor is a square, I53§ 
feet in circuit, hi which the bull-fights and public execu- 
tions are exhibited, tt is enclosed by 136 houses of five 
stories high, richly ornamented. . The Prado is a delight- 
ful public walk, a mile and a half in length, planted with 
regular rows of trees, and watered with a great number of 
fountains, where the nobility and gentry tfke the air on 
horseback, or in their coaches, and the common people on 
foot, or divert themselves with a variety of sports and ex* 
•rcises. 



TheEscurial, a royal palace, situated about 15 aulas 
from Madrid, is a most superb structure, 640 feet ia 
length, aad 580 in breadth. The apartments are decora- 
ted with an astonishing variety of paintings, sculpture, ta- 
pestry, ornaments of gold and silver, marine, jaspers, gems, 
and other precious stones, surpassing all imagination. 

Cadiz, the most commercial city in Spain, is situated on 
an island, connected to the main land by a for ti Bed bridge. 
On the* south side, the city is inaccessible by sea, on ac- 
count of the banks which lie before it; and on the north 
there is a sand bank which renders any attempt that way 
very dangerous. It has an extensive commerce, the 
houses are lofty, but the streets are dirty and ill paved. 
The number of inhabitants in ) 802 wa% 57,387- Barcelo- 
na, next to Cadiz the most considerable city in point of 
commerce, is particularly celebrated for the industry of its 
inhabitants, and for its flourishing manufactures of wool, 
cotton and silk. Its population has been estimated at 
111,410. Valencia contains 105,000 inhabitants. Its silk 
manufactures are some of the most extensive in> Etyope. 
About 4000 silk looms give employment to more than 
20,000 of the inhabitants, and consume yearly 627*060 
pounds of raw sil}t. Seville is an extensive city on the 
Guadalqo'ver, which is navigable to this place. It con- 
tains 80,268 inhabitant*, and is the seat of a tobacco man- 
ufactory, accounted the largest in the world. Malaga,* 
place of considerable commerce, is particularly celebrated 
for its excellent wines. Ferrol and Carthagen* are strong- 
ly fortified places, and are the chief stations of the royal 
■avy. ' 

Gibraltar \s a very strong fort, built upon a rock, the 
summit of which is computed at 1537 feet above the level 
of the sea. It has been iu the possession of the English for 
more than a century* and is considered impregnable. 

Religion, Language and Literature. The religion of 
Spain is the Roman Catholic, do other being tolerated. 
The Inquisition, which is a disgrace to human nature* 
was lately abolished, but is now re-established. 

The Spanish language is one of the dialects formed up- 
on a Latin basis, but has a considerable admixture of 
Moorish or Arabic words. Spain boasts of more than 
twenty universities, of which that of Salamanca is the moat 
celebrated. The education of the lower classes, however, 
h very much Reelected* 
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.' Gwnrnment, Army and Navy. Th» gtierftaaent it a 
despotic monarchy. In 1806, the army amounted to 
153*840 wen; and the navy, in 1815, consisted of lit 
vessels of war* 

PORTUGAL. 

Climate* The climate of Portugal is hot, dry, and ia 
general very healthy. Iris more temperate than that af 
Spain. At Lisbon the days of fair weather, throughout 
the year, are computed at 300 on an average, and the 
mean heat at about sixty degrees. Consumptive people 
and invalids from Great Britain and other northern coun- 
tries, frequently resort to this place to spend the winter 
and spring on account of the salubrity of its air. 

Face qfithe Country, Soil and Productions. Portugal, 
being blended by nature with Spain, exhibits very much 
the same external appearance, its mountains are not so 
high nor so numerousas those of Spain, The soil is 
light and shallow, and in general is not equal to that of 
Spain for fertility, especially in grain, which is imported 
from other countries, and in particular from the United 
States, its fruits are the same as those of Spain, but not 
so highly flavoured. The Portuguese wines when old 
and genuine are agreeable to, the taste and friendly to the 
, constitution. What is called poet wins takes its name 
from the city of Oporto. The tract of land which pro- 
duces thi 9 wine is said to be but little more than four 
geographical miles in length, by three in breadth. The 
annual produce is reckoned at 90,000 pipes. None of 
these wines are exported till after having * remained three 
years in the ware houses, at Oporto. Olive trees abound 
in most parts of Portugal, and the Portuguese oil is ia 
general better than that of Spain. But of all the trees; 
none are so common as cork-trees which form woods of 
considerable extent. Agriculture in this country is in a 
very wretched state* owing not so much to the want of 
industry among the peasants, as to the want of skill. In- 
stead of threshing they tread out their grain by oxen, the 
whole quantity of which is not commonly suificient for 
more than three months* consumption. But the vine-> 
yards. are the most important feature of Portuguese hus- 
bandry, and their culture supports a very considerable 
part tf t|pe pofxilftttait. Portugal produces but little grass 
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owing to the dryness of t her soil; consequently there are 
not many herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. Cows are 
rare, and butter is scarce, for which oil is used as a sub- 
stitute. Mules are common in Portugal, and are used ia 
preference to horses for carriage or draught. Portugal 
contains mines of all the precious metals, bat they are not 
wrought ; it has a variety of gems, marbles and milL- 
atones, <and a fine tnine of saltpetre near Lisbon. 

Inhabitants, Manners and (Jus toms. In regard to their 
persons ; there exists a striking difference between the 
Portuguese and Spaniard, for which, as they inhabit the 
same latitudes, and are originally the same people, it is 
impossible to account. The Portuguese are generally 
somewhat low in stature, square made, and inclined to 
corpulency ; their features are mostly irregular, with the 
nose turned up, and projecting lips. The Spaniards, on 
the contrary, are generally tall and meagre, their lips thin 
and their noses frequently aquiline. Both nations agree 
in their swarthy complexions, black expressive eyes, and 
long, black, and extremely strong hair. The ladies have 
•een often admired for their wit, vivacity, and amiable 
manners; but their personal charms are soon impaired 
by their immoderate use of paint. Both the higher and 
lower classes of the Portuguese are fond of a profusion of 
compliments. Among the peasants, even in the. lowest- 
ranks of society, it is common on meeting, to take off their 
hats, bow very low, and hold each other by the hand, mak- 
ing mutual inquiries after their health, and that of their 
families— after all this* usually adding, " I am at your com- 
mands, and your humble servant*" They are generally 
talkative; their language, even in the mouths of the com- 
mon people, is elegant, and they scarcely ever use oaths 
and execrations like the Spaniards, English and many other 
nations* The most distinguishing trait in the Portuguese 
character, is an almost universal want of attention to 
cleanliness in their houses and persons. In every respect 
the Portuguese peasanty are superior to those of Spain 
in politeness, in attention to strangers, and in industty. 
But they are miserably oppressed by the great* The only 
foreign luxury which they know, is tobacco, and sometimes 
a Newfoundland dried cod-fish; but this is a luxury to 
which they seldom dare aspire. A piece of bread made of 
Indian corn, and a salted pilchard, with a bead of garlic 
to give the bread a flavour. cos*pose their standing didkV* 
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The arts and sciences are almost entirely neglected in 
Portugal, except by a few among the clergy, who are very 
numerous. 

Chief Toipns* Lisbon, the capital, is nobly situated 
near the mouth of the Tagu&, which affords it a *>afe and 
capacious harbour. I u 1755 it was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, in which above 24,000 persons 
are said to have perished. It has been almost entirely re- 
built since that time. The hew city is much more com- 
modious than the old, being planned out in a very regular 
form, the streets straight and spacious, with many elegant 
squares* The houses are lofty and well built, of a kind 
of white stone, which makes an elegant appearance at a 
distance. The population is estimated at about 350,000. 

Oporto is next to Lisbon in magnitude, wealth, and 
commercial importance. It is.chiefly noted for the wine 
trade, and contains about 70,000 inhabitants. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The manufactures of 
Portugal are few and 11 n important. They make a little 
linen, and some coarse silk and woollen cloths, and are 
skilled in preserving and candying fruits. Hats and pa- 
per have lately been fabricated at Lisbon. 

The commerce of Portugal, though seemingly exten- 
sive, proves of little solid benefit to her. Her colonies are 
immensely valuable. From Brazil she derives gold, 
diamonds, pearls, tobacco and hides; from Africa and 
the East Indies, ivory, ebony, spices, and drugs, and cot- 
ton cloths; yet all these, together with her own native 
commodities, she is obliged to part with in exchange for 
the almost numberless manufactures and the vast quanti- 
ties of grain and salt- fish supplied by the European na- 
tions, by the United States, and by the English colonies. 

Religion, Language, and Literature. The established 
religion of Portugal is the Roman Catholic, in its strictest 
forms. The Portuguese language strongly resembles the 
Spanish; both are derived chiefly from the Latin. The 
literature of Portugal is extremely defective; and the few 
learned men in that country are like stars twinkling in the 
dark gloom of night. ~ 

Government, §c. The government is an absolute 
monarchy. In 1807 this country was invaded by France, 
in consequence of which the Prince Regent and the whole 
of the royal famih, together with many of his counsellors 
and adherents, emigrated to Brazil in South America. 
Y 
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ITALY. 

Face of the Country and Mountains. Italy presents 
every variety of surface. The Alps- on the north give ft 
mountainous character to these districts. Mount Blanc ifi 
the most elevated summit, being 15,304 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is accounted one of the highest moun- * 
tains on the eastern continent. Its topis Covered with per- 
petual jsnow. The Apennines, beginning from a branch 
or the Alps, wind ronnd the gulf of Genoa, and then run 
the whole length of -Italy. Vesuvius, a Solitary mountain 
about six miles from Naples, is,4)y reason of its tremen- 
dous volcano, a grand feature of nature. Its height is 
only about 3600 feet ; but its tremendous eruptions, with 
the subterraneous thunders, the immense columns of 
smoke, intermixed with ruddy flames, the showers of 
stones ejected to a prodigious height, amidst the corns- 
cat ipn of continual lightning, and the lava descending in 
copious streams of destruction, form a sublime assemblage 
of terrific objects, far surpassing the powers of description. 
The first eruption on record is that of the year 79, when 
two cities, Pompeii and Hercnlaneum were completely 
buried by the lava. In 1538, a mountain three miles in 
circumference and a quarter of a mile high, was thrown 
up in one night. The circumference of Vesuvius is 30 
miles ; that of i*3 crater is about half a mile. 

Climate.' The climate is various, but generally tem- 
perate and warjn. In the northern broad part of Italy, 
called Lom-bardy, the air in winter is keen and piercing. 
Snow sometimes foils at Rome, but rarely lies on the 
ground more than one night. 

In the central parts there are several marshes and stag- 
nant waters, which render the country in their immediate, 
vicinity unhealthy. The provinces south of the Apen- 
nines are warm, sultry, and liable to torrents of rain. The 
heat at Naples, being moderated by breezes from the 
mountains and the sea, is not so intense as might be ex- 
pected ; but the sirocco, or south-east wind, proceeding 
from the deserts of Africa, sometimes blows 'for several 
days together, and produces the most debi Hating effects, 
causing an universal languor of body and mind. 

Soil and Productions. Italy,, in general, is extremely 
fertile, abounding in wiue, oil, fruits and silk, which are 
}Xa staple commodities. There is^ however, uo want of 
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pasturage, and lire quantity of graip produced is gener- 
ally sufficient for home consumption, and a surplus for 
exportation might be had, if other productions were not 
more beneficial. The agriculture of Lombardy is excel- 
lent ; but in the neighbourhood of Rome it is much neg- 
lected. Many parts of the kingdom of Naples are also 
well cultivated. 

The cattle in general are large; the Parmesan cheese 
is much noted, and constitutes a considerable ariicle of 
commerce. The buffaloe is common. Asses and mules 
are much used in travelling ; the Italian horses are not 
greatly esteemed* Wild boars, wolves and foxes are still 
found in the forests. Birds do not abound in Italy as in 
many other countries. 

Manufactures and Commerce, The chief man u fact u re3 
are of silk, woollen cloth, velvets, laces, crapes, straw hatt, 
looking glasses, leather, bottles,, toys, perfume*, and 
confectionary. The exports consist of wine, olive oil, 
wool, raw silk, almonds, figs, oranges, cheese, saffron an(i 
various manufactures. The trade is canitd on chiefly by 
foreigners. The principal ports are Genoa, Leghorn, Ven- 
ice and Naples, with Messina, and Palermo in Sicily. 

Ciiies. Rome, situated ou the Tiber, 15 miles from the 
sea, is one of the most celebrated cities both of ancient and 
mpdern time*-. It is 13 miles in circumference, surround* 
ed by a wall; The streets and squares are numerous, 
many of which are adorned with fountains and statue?. 
Rome contains at present 300 churches, rilled with all that 
is rare in painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
cathedral of St. Peter is 730feet in length, 520 in bicaetth, 
and 450 in height to the top of the cross, being, as is sup- 
posed by some, the most astonishing, bold and regular 
fabric that ever existed. Many of the finest paintings and 
statue?, as well as the choicest books and manuscripts, in 
this and other cities in Italy, were pillaged by the French 
in the time of the revolution, and carried to Paris. 
These, however, at the late peace, France was compelled 
to return. Rome contains many remains of antiquity, 
particularly an amphitheatre, on wVich 12,000 captive 
Jews were employed in the reign of Vespasian ; the Pan- 
theon, converted iuto a modern church; the pillars of 
Trajan and Antonius; and the triumphal arches of Titus 
and others. The population, in l&lG, was ,129,000. 
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Genoa, once the seat of a famous republic, is one of the 
most splendid cities in Italy. Population 8O 9 0OO. Its 
manufactures of silk and velvet are still considerable. 

Florence is also a very beautiful city, and contains man- 
ufactures of silk and satin, which are excellent. 

Leghorn is distinguished for the industry and commer- 
cial enterprise of its inhabitants. The town is intersected 
by several canals, and carries on a considerable trade in 
silks, essences, wine, oil, and straw hats. The number of 
inhabitants is 58,000. 

Milan contains manufacturer of silk, linen, stocking*,, 
gold and silver lace, and a population of 128,862. Th« 
cathedral is a vast structure, 500 feet long and 300 broad, 
built wholly of white marble. About two miles from the 
city is an artificial echo, which will repeat the report of a 
pistol above 60 times. 

Venice, once the seat of a powerful republic, is situated 
on 7^ small islands. Within the city are 40O canals-, 
crossed by a great number of bridges. Ht re are excellent 
manufactures of velvet and silk stockings. The number 
of inhabitants is 137,240. 

Naples is a fine city, situated upon one of the most 
beautiful bays in the world, enjoying a luxuriant climate. 
Most of the houses are five and six stories high, with fiat 
roofs, on which are placed numbers of flowervases, or fruit 
trees in boxes of earth- The population is 41-2,489. 

Inhabitants. The Italians are in general well propor- 
tioned, a fiabie, polite, profuse in their compliments, and 
nice in all punctilios of civility, observing, it is said, a due 
medium between the levity of the Fiench, and 1 the gravity 
of the Spaniards. In the ftne arts they have hitherto ex- 
celled all the other nations of Europe ; and their architects, ** 
painters, sculptors* and musicians, are unrivalled in num- 
bers as well as excellence. Popular education, however* 
is very much neglected. 

Religion, Their religion is the Roman Catholic ; but 
persons of all religions live here unmolested, provided no 
gross insult is offered to their worship. 

Language. The Italian is a mixture of Latin and 
Gothic, composing a language, flowing,, sweet, and har- 
monious. 

Antiquities. The relics of antiquity in Italy are exceed- * 
ingly numerous, such as the ruins of baths, temples, am- 
phitheatres, triumph al arches, together with a rich pro* 
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fusion of medals, statues and paintings, and above all the* 
subterraneous cities Herculaneurn and Pompeii, which 
were overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius in the year 
79, and in 17£3 were accidentally, discovered by some la- 
bourers in digging a well, the former- at the depth of 80 
feet below the present surface of the earth. A considera- 
ble part of Herculaneum has siuce been explored, and a 
vast collection of busts, statues, paintings, altars, utensils, 
furniture and manuscripts, have been dugout of its ruins, 
an account of which, published by order of the king of 
Naples, fills six folio volumes. It appears that the over* 
whelming torrent was not so sudden but the inhabitants 
were able to make their escape, nor so hot as to confla- 
grate the city. 

Sicily. The island of Sicily is separated from Italy by 
the strait of Messina, which in its narrowest part is only 
3 miles wide. Its grand feature is the famous volcanic 
mountain JEtna, situated near the middle of the eastern 
coast. From a base 180 miles in circuit this mountain 
rises majestically to the height of 11,000 feet above the 
sea. All the upper part is a region of snow and ice; a 
girdle of thick forests surrounds its middle; while the 
lower slppe consists of cultivated fields and vineyards, 
enriched by the saline and carbonic qualities of the soil, 
and interspersed with J7 cities, towns and villages. The 
crater at the top of the mountain is about three miles in 
circuit; but the ernptions frequently burst out some way 
below the summit, and the streams of lava have sometimes 
been so copious as to extend to the distance of 30 miles. , 
Earthquakes, caused by the same intestine commotions 
that produce the eruptions, have frequently agitated the 
surrounding country. By one of these in l$y3, the fine 
city Catania was totally destroyed, and about 18,000 per- 
sons perished in its ruins. 

Sicily is exceedingly fertile, not only in wine, oil, silk, 
and the tropical fruits, such as oranges, lemons, almonds 
and figs, but especially in grain. It also affords/** plenty 
of sustenance for the herds of cattle with which it abounds. 
Its productions however would be still more abundant, if 
greater attention were paid to agriculture. The weather 
is so warm here evtn in January, that the shade is found 
refreshing. Grain is the staple commodity, and vast 
quantities are exported. Silk is the second source of 
riches. Wines are made in every part of the country. 
Y2 
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Palermo, the capital, carries on an extensive commerce. 
Its silk manufactures, it is said, employ gOO looms. Ther 
population is about 120,000. Messina also has an exten- 
sive commerce, and a population of 36,000. Many of the 
inhabitants have no occupations. Syracuse is famous as 
being the scene of the exertions of Archimedes, who, by 
his mirrors, set fire to the Roman fleet, and with his en-^ 
gines lifted their vessels out of the water and dashed then* 
against the rocks. 

The government is monarchical, and the religion Ro- 
man Catholic. 

The Lipari Isles are annexed to the government of 
Sicily. They contain 18,000 inhabitants. 

SARTPiNf A. Sardinia is reckoned au unhealthy coun- 
try, for which reason the Romans fixed upon it as their 
place of banishment.. The soil when cultivated is fruitful* 
yielding grain, wine and oil pleuteously, with citrons, 
oranges, and pears. The government is an absolute 
monarchy. Cagliari, the capital town, contains 50,000 
inhabitants. Its commerce is considerable. The Ian-.* 
guage is the Spanish. 

Corsica* Corsica is subject to France. The face of 
the country is hilly and woody, and the soil- for the most 
part stony, but generally fertile. The air in several 
places is .bad, owing to the many stagnated waters and 
marshes, which however, are now in a train of being drain- 
ed. The olive tree thrives well all over the island, and 
is one of its greatest riches. Oil supplies the place of 
butter, as in all hot countries. Honey is plentiful. 
The island abounds in minerals, silver, copper, lead, anti- 
mony, and iron. The number of inhabitants is reckoned 
166,813. 

malta. Ma/idy supposed to be the ancient Melita, 
where St. Paul was shipwrecked, is mostly a rock, covered 
with* thin soil 6 or 8 inches in depth, which when suffi- 
ciently watered is abundantly fertile. Cotton is its staple ; 
the sugar cane is cultivated. Its oranges are among the 
finest in the world. This island is now'a colony of Great 
Britain. It is particularly celebrated for the strength of 
its fortifications, The population is about 74,500. 
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TURKEY 13S^ EUROPE. 

JFactf o/YAe Country. The northern parts of this coun- 
try along the rivers Save, Danube, Pruth, and Dniester, 
consist chiefly of extensive plains. On the .north-wrest of 
Constantinople is a level country of great extent. But 
generally, south of the Danube, the country is mountain* 
ous, being either crossed by long ridges in various direc- 
tions, or thickly sprinkled with scattered hills. 

Climate. In general the air is salubrious and the cli- 
mate delightful. All over the country also, the water is; 
pure and wholesome ; notwithstanding* Turkey has beer* 
repeatedly visited with the plague. 

SoiL In the level provinces of the north, the soil is 
rich and fertile ;- in the southern parts it is frequently of 
a lighter nature. Fertility however may be considered as 
its general characteristic. ' 

Productions. The productions are much the same as 
those of Italy, Spain and Portugal. The northern prov- 
inces towards the Danube afford excellent grain and 
pasturage; the middle and southern parts, wine and 
olives. . Fruits of every kind, such as lemons, oranges, figs 
and almonds arrive at the utmost perfection, particularly 
grapes, which have no uncommon degree of sweetness. 
Various drugs, not common in other parts, are also pro- 
duced here. But Turkish despotism operates as a perpet- 
ual check to agricultuic and every kind of improvement; 
and its baneful influence has changed some of the most 
fertile spots on the globe into barren deserts; 

The Turkish horses are excellent for beauty and ser- 
vice. The cattle are large, especially in Greece. Goats'* 
are in high estimation among the inhabitants, both for 
their milk and their flesh. 

Turkey in Europe contains a variety of all sorts of mines, 
and its marbles are esteemed the finest in the world. 

Manufactures and Commerce* The chief manufactures 
of Turkey are carpets, of most distinguished beauty ; 
printed muslins, crapes, and gauzes; brass cannon, mus- 
kets, and pistol barrels, which are much admired ; moroc- 
co leather in large quantities and of the best quality. 

The commerce of Turkey is chiefly in the hands of 
foreigners. The chief exports are currunts, figs, silk, 
cotton, carpets, coffee and drugs. The imports are cloth 
m& various articles of European manufacture. The 
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French possess the greatest share of the Turkey trade. 
It is carried on chiefly from*the port of Marseilles. 

HhiefTwns. Constantinople, anciently called Byzan* 
tium y isthe capital of the Turkish empire, pleasantly sit- 
uated on the European side of the Bosphorus, Its 
appearance from, the harbour is incomparably beautiful. 
Rising like an amphitheatre from the shores ef the Pro- 
pontis and Bosphorus, and crowuing the summits of 
seven gently swelling hills, the buildings appear in stages 
one above another ; and the whole city, with its splendid 
mosques, minerets, and especially the magnificent dooae 
of Sancta Sophia, presents itself at once to the view. Sat 
a stranger is disappointed on entering the city, and dis- 
gusted with the narrowness of the streets,, and the .wretch- 
ed appearance of the houses belonging to the poorer in- 
habitants. Some of the caravanseras, baths, and palaces, 
however, are very superb, and the chief mosque is said to 
be one of the finest temples in the world. This cityy 
which is supposed to contain 400,000 inhabitants, is sur- 
rounded by a wall twelve miles irt circumference; and is 
frequently called the Porte, as being one of the surest 
and most commodious harbours in Europe* * 

Adrianople, formerly the capital, is now the second 
city of European Turkey. It contaias about 100,000 
inhabitants, and has an extensive commerce* 

Sulonichi contains $2,000 inhabitants, and is distin- 
guished for its commerce. St. Paul addressed two of his 
epistles to the ancient inhabitants of this place. Belgrade 
has been an object of contest between the Turks and Aus- 
trians, in almost every war* It is a place of great resort 
for merchants from different uations. The population is 
30 v 00O. 

Inhabitants. The Turks were originally from Scythfa* 
or Tartary. In their persons they are in general of a good 
stature, of an athletic form, and robust constitution. 
Their dress is the turtan, or red bonnet, wrapped round 
with numerous folds of white muslin. The shirt is of 
calico, and a muslin or silk sash is always worn round the 
waist. The breeches are large, full, fastened at the knee, 
and hanging down in a fold nearly to the middle of the Teg. 

Marriage in Turkey is merely a civil contract. The 
parties rarely see each other before its celebration* Every 
Hiussulman is permitted by law to have four wives. Thi 
apartments of the women are separate from the rest of the 
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house, 8.nd are never entered by any male, except the 
master of the family. In writing they trace their lines 
from right to left. 

The morals of the Turks are loose in the extreme* 
Both sexes are distinguished for cleanliness; and bathing 
is one of their stated amusements. They have little incli- 
nation to active diversions ; to enjoy the shade, to recline 
4>n a sofa, to smoke tobacco, and to intoxicate themselves 
with opium, are their chief amusements. 

Religion* The Mahometan is the established religion 
of Turkey. It prohibits the use of wine, and enjoins 
prayer at 5 stated seasons of the day, with the face turned 
-towards IVJecca. 

Language. The Turkish language is a dialect of the 
Tartarian. The Greeks speak a modernized Greek, and 
the Asiatic provinces, the Arabic. 

Government. The government is despotic. The em- 
peror, who is also called Sultan or Grand Seignior, is 
master of the lives and property of his subjects. Some 
of the emperors have exhibited all that is shocking and 
unnatural in arbitrary power. 

* The Turkish, or Ottoman empire, as it is sometimes 
called, was founded by Osmon I. about 1300, This prince 
was succeeded by a race of warlike monarch?. -The pres- 
ent emperor is Selim HI, who was born in I761, and as* 
cended the throne in April, 1789. 

Curiosities. Almost every spot of ground, every river, 
-«nd every fountain in Greece, presents the traveller with 
the remains of a celebrated antiquity. On the isthmus of 
Corinth the ruins of Neptune's temple, and the theatre 
where the Isthmian games were celebrated, are still 
visible. Athens abounds with them ; such as the remains 
©f the temple of Minerva, and of the emperor Adrian's 
palace; the temple of Theis; the lantern of Demosthe- 
nes, (a small round edifice of white marble;) the temple 
of the winds ; the remains of the theatre of Bacchus ; the 
magnificent aqueduct of Adrian; and the temples of Ju- 
piter Ohmpus, and Augustus. At Bastri on the south 
side of Mount Parnassus, the remains of the temple of the 
oracle of Apollo, and the marble steps that descend to 
what is supposed to be the renowned Castillian spring, are 
still visible. 

Islands. Some of the most noted islands belonging to- 
Turkey are Negropont, the ancient Eubcea, fertile *m 
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grain, wine and fruits ; Candia 9 or Crete, in which is the 
famous Mount Ida, and the fiver Lethe ; the wheat is of 
the finest sort, and the wines are exquisite; Rhodes, \* 
which stood the celebrated colossus of brass ; Cyprus, in 
which is the city of Paphos, famous for its temple «f 
Venus; Patmos, where St. John wrote the Apocalypse; 
Paros, famous for its marble, and Lemnos for its miners! 
«*rth. ? 
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Asia is particularly entitled to our admiration, not 
merely on account of the fertility of its soil, the delicious- 
ness of its fruits, the fragrancy of its plants, spices, aos" 
gums, the beauty and the variety of its gems, the richness 
of its metals, and the fineness of its cottons, and silks, m 
all which it greatly exceeds Europe ; but also as being 
the immediate scene of man's creation, and a country 
which the adorable Messiah vouchsafed to honour witfc 
his birth, residence and expiatory sufferings. It was in 
Asia, according to the sacred records, the all-wise Creator 
planted the garden of Eden, and formed pur first parents 
•ut of the dust of the ground; here, subsequent to the 
. destroying deluge, he accepted the grateful sacrifice of 
Noahr; and by confounding the languages at Babel, facil- 
itated the planting of nations. It was in Asia God estab- 
lihed his once beloved people the Jews, and gave them 
the lively oracles of truth ; here Jesus Christ performed 
the wondrous work of our redemption; and here the 
christian faith was miraculously proj>a gated, and sealed 
with the blood of unnumbered martyrs. Edifices aw 
were reared, empires were founded, and the worship of 
the Most High was celebrated in this division of the globe, 
while Europe, Africa and America were uninhabited and 
unexplored. m 

Asia contains an immense population, not less, *t W 
been supposed, than 500 millions of inhabitants, a o u *[J*? 
greater than that of all the rest of the world. The richest 
•and best inhabited parts are within the torrid an ^,*{£ 
southern part of the temperate zones; for, the minute 
belt of this continent, which runs parallel to the finest 
countries of Europe, is mostly an immense desert ; m» 
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all that lies to the north of this is a region of intense cold 
during a great part of the year. * 

Asia, in former ages, was successively governed by the 
Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Greeks ; but 
the extensive regions of India and China were imperfectly 
known to the conquerors of the ancient world. Upon the 
annihilation of these empires Asia was reduced by the 
^Romans, who carried their victorious arms even -beyond 
the Ganges; and the disciples of Mahomet, called Sara- 
cens, afterward spread their devastations over this conti- 
nent, and transformed the most populous and luxuriant 
spots, into wild and uncultivated deserts. . 

The prevailing jbrin of government is absolute mon- 
archy; nor can any of the inhabitants of, this extensive 
territory Jbe said to enjoy the' smallest degree of liberty, 
^except the wandering tribes of Arabs and Tartars. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. \ 

Face of the Country, No country in the world is more 
beautifully diversified with mountains, v allies, and fertile 
plains. 

Climate. The climate is most excellent, being equally 
favourable to health and vegetation. Heat in general 
predominates; but there is a peculiar softness and sereni- 
ty in the air perceivable in few countries*on the European 
*ide of the Archipelago. 

Soil. The soil, though rocky in many parts, is in gen* 
eral fertile, and well adapted to every purpose of agricul- 
ture. 

Productions. The Asiatic cou ntries were the fi rst in the 
.world which enjoyed the advantages of cultivation. They 
have been famed from remotest antiquity for their abund- 
ant harvests, and their plentiful vintage, their pomegran- 
ate?, their olives, and other excellent fruits. At present, 
agriculture is deplorably neglected. In Asia Minor, and 
in Syria, whcatand barley are chiefly cultivated. In the 
latter country, a considerable quantity of tobacco also, 
and some cotton, are produced. The vine grows sponta- 
neously, and wine is made by boiling the liquor immedi- 
ately after its expression fiom the grape*. Mulberry trees 
are in abundance, so that arn quantity of silk might be 
produced. A variety of drugs used in dyeing and in 
^medicine, such aa madder, jalap, opium and scummony, 
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may also be reckoned among the productions of these 
countries. 

Animals. The domestic quadrupeds principally em- 
ployed for carriage, are the ass, the mule, and the camel. 
The 6 nest horses are of the Arabian breed, and are re- 
served for persons of rank. Beef is neither plentiful nor 
good ; but the mutton in many parts is excellent. The 
* ibex haunts the summits of Caucasus. The wild boar and 
various kinds of deer are common in ,the forests. The 
lion is frequently seen on the banks of the Tigris, but 
•eldom appears to the west of the Euphrates. The hyena 
is common towards the south, and troops of jackals haunt 
the neighbourhood of towns, which they disturb by their 
nightly howlings. The cities and villages here, as well 
as in Egypt and European Turkey, swarm- frith, dogs 
which wander at large without any owners. 

Town*. Aleppo is the principal city in Asiatic Turkey. 
It is the centre of Syrian commerce. Three or four 
caravans proceed annually through Asia Minor, from 
Aleppo to Constantinople. Large caravans also frequent- 
ly arrive from Bagdad and Bassora, with coffee from Ara- 
bia, It contains manufactures of cotton and silk, and 
about 250,000 inhabitants. 

Damascus is- next in importance, being supposed to 
contain about 180,000 inhabitants. It is the seat of a 
considerable trade, and was once famous for its manufac- 
ture of sword blades, which could not be broken, -though 
bent in the most violent manner. B 

Bagdad is a Urge and populous city. The houses are 
generally of brick, with flat roofs, on which the inhabit- 
ants sleep. The streets are narrow and dirty, and swarm 
with scorpions and tarantulas, and other noxious insects, 
of which the stings artf dangerous, and often prove fatal. 

Bassora is a place of great comojercial resort, being 
frequented by numerous ve*>el» froth Europe and India! 
Itis aUo the great emporium of trade between Asiatic 
Turkey and the more eastern countries. 
^ Jerusalem is now an inconsiderable place. The inhab- 
itants are about 18,000 who subsist chiefly by the charity 
of piouajiil^rims. Tyre, once a famous city, is now to- 
tally abandoned, excepr by a few fishermen, who some* 
times visit it to fish in the surrounding waters, and on its 
cocks dry their nets. 
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Smyrna U the principal city of Asia Minor, and the 
third in Asiatic Turkey. It is the chief mart of the Le- 
vant trade, and contains about 140,000 ^inhabitants. 
Prussa is a beautiful city, in a romantic situation at the 
foot of Mount Olympus. Diarbekir'is a large and pop- 
ulous city, built of hewn stone. All religious sects are 
here equally tolerated. Erzerum and Sinope, the former 
the capital of Armenia, and the latter of Pontus, are uow 
places of little consequence. 

Palmyra is celebrated in modern times only for its ru- 
ins. These are described as suddenly bursting upon the 
traveller's eye as he comes. round an eminence in the wil- 
dernessj and disclosing long rows of columns decorated 
with architectural ornaments, gigantic portals, and roofless 
temples. ; Balbec, the ancient Heliopolis, on the coast of 
Syria, is famed for a single magnificent ruin, that of the . 
temple of the Sun, equally conspicuous for the vastness of 
its dimensions, and the noble style of its architecture. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of these countries are of • 
various origin. The Turks, as the rulers, possess the 
principal power and property, and are the chief inhabit- 
ants of the cities; their habits and religion are the pre- 
dominant ones. The christians are mostly of the Greek 
. church, an_d use the modern Greet language. The Ar- 
menians constitute a particular sect of christian, charac- 
terised by rigorous fasts, and abundance of ritual observ- 
ances. They are much addicted to commerce, which 
they pursue through almost all the countries of the East, 
every where forming a distinct people, and strictly adher- 
ing to their mat* neTs and religion. They are frugal, po- 
lite and wary, and understand all the mysteries of traffic." 
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Face of the Country* Asiatic Russia, formerly know* 
by the name of Siberia, displays less va nation of surface 
than perhaps any other part of the globe of equal extent. 
Although not wholly destitute of mountains, its principal 
character is that of an immense plain. It also contains 
some elevated and extensive steeps, abounding in salt 
lakes, a feature almost peculiar to Asia. The northern 
and eastern parts consist chiefly of vast marshy plains, 
covered with almost perpetual snow, and pervdded with 
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large rivers which pursue, under masses of ice, their dreary 
course to the Frozen Ocean. 

X7t ,W?» Soil and Productions. In the south-western 
part is a district, extending from thl Volga to the Uralian 
mountains, which enjoys a delightful climate and a fertile 
soil, lis forests present the cedar,' the* Cyprus, the 
juniper, the beech, and the oak ; and its orchards produce 
the almond, the fig, the -peach, and all the other fruits 
of the temperate regions* But in the greatest part of the 
wide expanse of Siberia, none but the hardiest vegetables 
are found. The middle region, however, present im- 
mense forests of birch, alder, and- the various species of 
pines and firs. Many districts of Siberia are productive 
of grain. Some parts near the Ob yield plentiful cttops for 
gO years successively. Several districts also are welj 
adapted to pasturage; but in advancing towards the north* 
the forests- gradually disappear, and mosses of different 
kinds are the last traces of expiring vegetation. 

In the northern parts of Siberia, the rein-deer rs «» 
useful substitute for the horse, the^cow, and the sheep. 
In Kamschatka, dogs are used * for drawing carriages. 
The south is favoured with that noble animal, the horse, 
which, as well as the ass, is there found in its wild state. 
In this part alsp the camel is not unfrequent. Asiatic 
Russia also abounds in various animals highly valuable 
for their furs, which are an important article of commerce. 
such as the black fox., sable, ermine, beaver, martin, and 
the marraotte. . ' 

Towns. Astrakhan is the principal city in Asiatic 
Russia, and next to Petersburg and Moscow, the most, 
important in, the whole empire. It carries oh a great - 

'traffic, especially in the fisheries of the Volga and the 
Caspian sea. its leather manufactories and salt work* 
are also con>iderable. Its population, which consists. of a 
singular assen* Wage of different nations, is estimated at 

-70,000. 

Tobolsk is the capital of Siberia. It contains about 
15,000 inhabitants. Its commerce is not considerable* 
Irkutsk is the second city in Siberia, and the chief mart 
of the commerce between Russia and China. Its popula- 
tion is about 12,000. Okhotsk is the port wheice the 

,-commj.o nidation with Kamschatka i* carried on. 
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INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

The name of Tartary has been generally appliedto all 
tke northern region of Asia, comprehending Independent 
Tartary, Chinese Tartary, Tibet and Siberia, and was for- 
Aerly known by trfe name of Scythia, once a powerful 
empire. Most of thiscenntrv is now jn a state of Iqose 
subjection to the Russian and Chinese, empires. A part, 
kowever, remains independent-; but be?ng,-little known, 
will require but a brief description. , 

The northern parts consist chiefly in barren and sandy 
lains, inhabited by the Kergusses, who lead a wandering 
ife, and dwell in tents of felt, which they carry about iviiK * 
them in their migrations. They have Horses, camels, cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats; Their chief food is mutton. They' 
curry on some traffic with the Russians, principally at 
Orenburg and Omsk. 

. The country ofKharism, extending from the Caspian 
sea to the river Jihon, is chiefiy in a desert state, produc- 
ing however some cotton, lamb's fur, nuri a small quanti- 
ty of raw silk. "... 

Great. Bucharia, by farthe most important part of Jnde^ 
pendent Tartary, is described h^ one of-fhe most interest- 
ing and agreeable countries in the world, being bnt little 
encumbered with mountains, but charmingly diversified. 
with hills and vallies,und blessed with a fruitful soil and 
delightful ettmate. The population counts of the Urbec 
Tatars*, who conquered the country in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and. of the Proper Bueharums. The former live after 
the Tartarian manner, dwelling in. tents in the summer, 
and in towns and villages in the winter. The latter in* 
habit towns and cultivate the land. Their religion is 
Mahometan. 

The chief city is Sama*cand, once the principal resi- 
dence of that tenible conqueror, Timur, or Tamerlane, 
and the metropolis of an empiie*more exteusive than that 
of Rome. But little is known of its present st^te. Balk 
is a considerable city, and is the great mart of trade be** 
t*een Buchacia and fiindostan. 

PtfRSIA. 

Face of the Country. The general face of the country' 
itfmouutainous. One of its most re/narkable feat a res ir 
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the want of rivers and wood, of which no -country, except 
Arabia,, is more destitute, * Extensive sandy deserts like- 
wise frequently occur in various parts, although some dis- 
tricts display the most luxuriant vegetation. 

Climate. The climate is exceedingly various. In the 
southern parts, the heat, during at least four months in the 
summer, is almost insupportable ; and the hot wind, called 
Samiel, which reigns from the mouth of the Indus to 
Arabia, and ascends towards the north beyond Bagdad, is 
often as instantaneously fatal to the traveller as a musket 
shot, those who are struck with the sudden blast immedi- 
ately dropping down dead. . The camels readily perceive 
, its approach, and are said to give warning of the danger, 
by making an unusual noise,, and thrusting their nosts in- 
to the sand. When its doming can be perceived* the only 
means of escape is lo fall flat on the ground until it is 
over, which is generally in two or three minutes. 

The eastern provinces, from the north of the Indus to 
the borders of Tai tary,.are also subject to extreme beats, 
but are not so insalubrious as the southern coasts. In all 
these part* the air is perfectly serene; it seldom rains, 
and a cloud h rarely se^n. The northern provinces, bor- 
dering, on the Caspian, arc comparatively cool and moist, 
but scarcely less unhealthy than the southern. 

Soil. The soil in general is unfertile, being mostly 
sandy and dry. The rivers of Central Persia are, freqtienN 
iy lost, aud wholly disappear 'in tke candy deserts of the 
iu tenor. The chief industry of the farmer is employed 
iu.watering.his lauds. These remarks apply however on- 
ly to the ceut-ral and southern provinces ; those in the 
north are sufficiently moist and fertile. 

Productions. Wheat and rice are the kinds of grain 
most generally cultivated, both of which are excellent; 
but the latter -is generally preferred for food. Barley and 
millet are also produced iu considerable quantities* The 
other principal productions are cotton, silk, fruit of most, 
all kinds in the highest perfection ; also abundance of 
dru<r«, among which is the asafoetida. 

Tne Persian horses are much esteemed, Mules are 
chiefly used for servile purposes; the, camel is the prin- 
cipal beast of burden. The horned cattle are small and 
lean. Sheep are common, but hogs are no where kept, 
tfxeept near the Caspian. Pigeons are more numeroas 
here, than in any other part of tb,e world. 
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On the western coast of the Caspian sea are copious 
springs of naptha, or fossil oil. The earth when dug to- 
^)fie depth of two or three inches, easily takes fire. 

Manufactures and Trade. The. principal manufactures-, 
are of silk, woollen, mohair, carpets and leather. The 
Persian trade has always been chiefly in the hands of for- 
eigners ; at present it is very inconsiderable. The natives 
are averse loathe sea, and never possess" any naval power. 

Towns. Ispahan, the capital, is said to contain 600,000 
, inhabitants, and is thought to be one of the finest cities of 
the East. Its palaces, mosques, catavanseras and baths, 
are extremely magnificent. Shir as > the second city in 
Persia, is situated' in a fertile - plain, encompassed on all . 
sides with lofty mountains. The trees in the public gar** 
dens are said to be sogne of the ' largest in the world, and 
the wines are reckoned the best throughout the East. 
Gfombroon was once a port of great trade.* The English 
and Dutch had factories here, but they have now deserted 
the place. * Herat carries on a considerable trade. Mes- 
chid contains the tomb of Musa, one of the twelve great 
Irmans of Persia. Tiflis is the capital of the province of 
Georgia* It is populous, but meanly built. Its chief 
trade is in furs. 

Inhabitants. The Persians are generally handsome* but 
tfteir complexions towards the south are somewhat swar- 
thy. They shave the head, but the beard is held sacred, 
and managed with great care. They are noted for their 
vivacity, gay dressing, humanity and hospitality. Their 
dress is simple, but the materials of their cloths are com*' 
monly very expeusive, consisting of valuable stuffs, richly 
embroidered with gold and silver. They wear at all 
times a 'dagger in their sash, and linen trousers, The 
dress of the women as w v ell as.- that of the men, is very 
costly, and \hey are at great pains -to heighten their beau-* 
ty by art. 

'. Religion, Sfc+ The religion is Mahometanism. The 
Persian language is accounted the Sweetest and most ele- 
gant of all the Oriental language*, and \i» prevalence in 
the East may be compared to tijat.of ihe French in Ea- 
rope*. . . 

The government is despotic, and frequently rigourocs 
and tyrannical. 

Curiosities. % The remains of the ancient capital of thi« 
erapire/thefamed'Persepolis^arestill visible, and present 
Z* • 
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a magnificent display of massy portals, spacious halls, and 
broken columns. 1 he tombs of the Persian kings, cut 
out of a rock, and the modern pillar at Ispahan, of the 
sculls of beasts, are also great curiosities, 

ARABIA. 

Face of the Country* Arabia consists chiefly of dry 
sandy desert?, utterly unfit for the residence of man, -being 
either wholly destitute of water, and consequently of veg- 
etation, or furnishing only seanty spring* of that which is 
brackish,- and a few scattered fertile spots, called oases 9 
which appear like islands in. immense oceans of sand* 
Such particularly are the north-eastern and central parts, 
•ailed Deserta, or the Desert. Arabia Petrea, or that 
part bordering on Egypt and Syria, presents a rugged sur- 
face of granitic stones. Arabia Felix, which is the south* 
eru angle, bordering en the/ Red Sea and Jnfliftn Ocean, 
called also by the inhabitants, Yemen, is agreeably diversi-^ 
tied, and generally of a fertile appearance, , 

Climate and Soil. The air in Arabians excessively hot 
and dry, and the country subject to hot poisonoifl winds, 
particularly the samile, already described in treating of 
Persia, of which a single inhalation is death. The soil iu 
tome parts is, nothing more than immense eands, which, 
-when agitated by<the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, 
and sometimes bury whole caravans, in their fury. The 
southern and those parts bordering on the sejas, are gen- 
erally ferule. .'■**. 

Productions. The coffee of Arabia is esteemed the 
best in the world. Wheat, maize, barley, and lintels, are 
also cultivated ; likewise tobacco, the sugar cane and some 
cotton; dates, pomegranates, oranges and Indian figs; 
myrrh, aloes, and frankincense. 

Amonor the domestic animals, the first place must be as- 
signed to the borse, of which Arabia claims the noblest 
breed in the world. . Camels are also found bete in abun- 
dance. These animafs are amazingly fitted by Providence 
for ir&ver&ing the dry and parched deserts of this country, 
as they can subsist six or eight days without water, and 
will carry 80G pounds weight upon their backs, which k 
not taken off during their journey, for they kneel down t^ 
Test, and in due time rise with their load. It is by means 
of caravans of these animal*, that goods anil passengers- 
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«fe conveyed from the shores of the Red Sea to the Pct*~ 
-aiati Gulf, and the cities of Syria, which would otherwise 
be destitute of all mutual communication. 

Cities. .Mecca and Medina are the most celebrated 
cities; but being holy ground which no infidel is permit- 
ted to approach, little is known of these places with cer- 
tainty. Mecca is situated on a barren spot in a valley. 
What chiefly supports it is, the annual resort of many 
thousand pilgrims.' It was the birth-place of Mahomet. 
Medina is the place where he was buried. Here is a state- 
ly mosque, supported by 400 pillars, and furnished with 
300 silver lamps, which are continually bo ruing. Hir 
coffin is covered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of sil- 
ver tissue. - 

Jedda is the sea-port of Me*cca. Here the contfherce 
between Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged. 
Sana is reputed the most considerable city in Arabia. It 
contains several caravsrnseras for merchants and travellers. 
Mocha is a port considerably frequented by English ships' 
from Hfadostan. It gives name to the finest coffee, of 
which it is the chief place of export. Kesem is the resi- 
w denceof a sovereign prince, to whom belongs the island of 
SocQtra, famous for its aloes. Muscat is a place of consid- 
erable commerce, and am art of the trade between Arabia, 
Persia and the Indies. Suez, anciently called Berenice, 
is situated on the isthmus of the same-name, in a sandy 
country without waler; where plants and trees are entire- 
ly unknown, and destitute of all the necessaries of life ex- 
cept fish. 

Inhabitants. The Arabians are of a middle stature, 
thin, and of a swarthy complexion* They arc; exceeding- 
ly abstemious, meat being little used evei* by the rich, 
and their only drink being water or coffee. Their head 
dress consists of a number of bonnets, from ten to fifteen, 
of cotton, linen, or woollen, the uppermost, of which is 
richly embroidered with gold. They are of two classes, 
those of the cities, and those ofthe desert. Th6 former 
•re civilized, hospitable and polite: the latter are robbers, 
by profession, being, as is supposed, the posterity of Ish- 
mae), the son of Abraham, of whom it was foretold, they 
• should be invincible, and that their bands should be against 
every man, and every man's hand against them. * These 
robbeTS, headed by a captain, traverse the country 4n> 



troops, on horseback, and assault and plunder the cam- 
vans, unless strongly guarded by soldiers. 

Religion* The religion is Mahometan ism, introduced 
by that turnout arch impostor; Mahomet, who died in 629, ' 
leaving two branches of his race, both esteemed divine 
among their subjects. These were the Caliphs of .Persia,- 
and of tgypt, under the latter of whom Arabia was in- 
cluded. 

The Caliphs of Persia turned their arms to the east; and- 
conquered many countries. The Caliphs of Egypt and 
Arabia directed their ravages towards Euiope, and under 
the name of Saracens or Moors, (which they obtained, be^ 
cause they entered Europe from Mauritania -in Africa, 
the country of the Moors) reduced most parts of Spain, 
Fran*^ Italy, and the islands in the Mediterranean. 

In this manner did the successors of that impostor 
spread their religion and conquests over the greater part 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; and' they still give law to a 
very considerable portion of mankind. 

Language, Sfc. The Arabic language is celebrated as~ 
being exceedingly copious and expressive.' Ill' former 
age* the Arabians were famous for their learning, arid- 
skill in the liberal arts. At present there are few nations* 
where the people are mere universally ignorant, although 
they are not wholly destitute of colleges, academies and * 
schools. 

Government. The inland country is under the govern- 
ment of many petty princes, styled sheik*. They haver~ 
no other laws than those found in the Koran, and the* 
comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe subjection 
to the Turks. 

. HlSfDOSTAN; 

. Face of the Country. Hiodostan consists chiefly of ' 
extensive plains, fertilized by numerous rivers and streams* • 
and interspersed with a few ranges of mountains, none of 
which are of any remarkable elevation. 

Rivers* The principal rivers of Tndia are the Ganges, 
the Burrampooter, arid the Indus, all of them mighty 
streams, and held in the highest veneration by the super- ' 
stitious Hindoos, who suppose iheir Waters bavt the power 
of washing away sins. 
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The Ganges is more than 2,00© milee in length. It 
flows through the plains of flindostari^a distance of 1,350* 
miles, with a smooth, navigable stream, from half a mile, 
to 3 miles wide, and after receiving the Burrampooter y - 
a river from four to five miles wide, discharges itself by 
numerous mouths into the Bay of Bengal, The Delta, or 
island formed by the Ganges, in that part bordering on 
the sea, is 180 miles in width, composed of a multitude of 
crests and rivers, forming an intricate labyrinth, called 
the suNDtHBUNDS,and is so completely involved in woodsy 
and so much infested with tigers, that every attempt to- 
clear it has hitherto miscarried. . 

The Indus, by the natives called Stnde, is a line, deep,, 
navigable river; its entrance, however, is much choked 
with sand. All these rivers, swelled by the periodical 
rain*, overflow fheii: bank*. The inundation in the lower 
parts of Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter, about the end of July, is more than 100 miles in « 
width. 

Climate, Soil and Productions. Bindostan towards the- 
north is pretty temperate, but hot towards the south, and: 
it rains almost constantly for three months in the year* 
No part of the surface of the globe presents a more fertile 
soil than the well watered tiacts of this prolific region*. 
Double harvests, and two crops of fruit from many of the 
frees* have from time immemorial, been the support of a 
numerous population. {Lice is the grain that is chiefly 
cultivated, and constitutes the principal food of the Hin- 
doos. The cultivation of cotton is widely diffused. Mil- 
let, oranges, lemons, figs, and pomegranates, are produced 
in abundance. The sugar cane succeeds well; likewise 
opium, indigo and tobacco. ' 

The forests present a wonderful luxuriance of vegeta* 
tion, and the number of creeping plants, of prodigious 
size and length, extending from tree to 'tree, connect tbe^ 
whole into one mass of verdure. 

Horses and wild cattle are numerous. The sheep in alL 
the southern parts are covered with haif instead of wool. 
Camels are not uncommon as beasts of burden. Ele- 
phants are frequent, both wild and tained. 

Almost every species of ferocious animals is found here 
except the lion. That most dreaded both by man and 
beast, is the royal tiger* of Bengal, at once the roost beau- 
tiful, and the most terrible of carnivorous animals. 
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Minerals. Mineral ores, are very little know n ; but tfee 
diamond mines of Golcjonda are peculiarly celebrated; 

Manufactures. The most considerable manufacturer ' 
are those of cotton; many of t which are exquisitely fine 
and beautiful. 

Towns, Calcutta, the chief city of Bengal, and of all 
the British possessions in India, is situated on the river 
Moogly, or western arm of the Ganges, and contains, as, is 
supposed , at least 500,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
variously built, some With brick, others with mud, and a; 
great number with bamboos and mats, making a naos| 
motley appearance. The mixture of European and 
Asiatic manners here is wonderful. Coaches, palan- 
keens* carriages drawn by bullocks, and the passing cere-- 
monies of the Hindoos, form a diversified and curious 
scene. . Its commerce is very extensive. 

The western part of Calcutta, called Chouringhee, is 
worthy of particular notice, It is inhabited by the 
Company's Civil and Military officers, and the Europe- 
ans of opulence and rank. The government house is an 
immense and suporb palace, situated on a beautiful plain, 
enclosed with an iron railing. Its principal- avenues are 
under four lofty triumphal arches. The site of this mag* 
nificent edifice is called Wellesley Place. The private, 
houses at this " Court end of the town/* are built in the 
Grecian style of architecture, and presenting their elegant 
, porticoes, and extensive collonade* of pillars in front, sur- 
mounted by., Attic pediments, appear fit residences for- 
princes, instead of the quiet scenes of domestic life. The 
celebrated fortress of Fort William, a most beautiful spec- 
imen of military architecture, is situated on the water 
front of this quarter of Calcutta. Indeed it is difficult to- 
describe Chourihighee and its vicinity. It is the seat of 
the Supreme Government of India, of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Bengal, and of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal from the various magist/ates to whom the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the natives is committed through- 
out the company's territories. It is the residence of all the 
principal officejs and most wealthy, individuals of Indif, 
and here are to be found the peculiar elegance of manners, - 
refinement of sentiment, and magnificence of establish- 
ment, which distinguish the courts and courtiers of othep 
great and powerful empires. 
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The college at Fort William, or Wellesley College, 
is. situated in Calcutta. It is an establishment honourable ' 
to the character of its great founder, the Marquis Welles- 
ley, late Governor General of Bengal. The junior civil 
servants of the Company are placed in this college on their 
arrival in India, and instructed in the various languages of 
the country. The usual term of residence is three years; 
but such as distinguish themselves by industry, and make . 
. suitable proficiency, are appointed to lucrative offices at 
^n earl iei period. There is an annual Commencement, 
or Visitation, when, after due ex-amin.ation^the best Orien- 
4al scholars receive a degree of honour, accompanied /with 
a handsome present in money or books. On the improve- 
ment of-- their time m this excellent seminary i« a great 
measure depend their advancement in tife, and future for- 
tune. There is a similar establishment for Cadets at Ba- 
rasut. The hospitals in Calcutta are on a very extensive 
scale, worthy the opulence and humanity of 8 powerful 
nation. 

- A town hall is erected in Calcutta, which is 'to serve as 
^an exchange for merchants, and a place of deposit for the 
statues, pictures, &c. of Lord Cornwatlis, Mr. Hastings, 
Marquis Wellesley, and other Governors-General, Judges, 
Ac This magnificent edifice, when completed, will cost 
upwards of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

In Calcutta there are two Episcopal churches, and one 
chapel for the Baptists* The services in the former are 
performed by the East India Company's chaplains ; in 
the latter by tjie Missionaries on the Serampore establish- 
ment, which is a flourishing and successful institution for 
diffusing the gospel in India. 

Moorshedabad is a Urge but ill built city, at present in 
a state of declroe. Pdtna is a place of considerable trade, 
particularly in saltpetre. Banares is* rich and populous. 
Several Hindoo temples and magnificent buildmgs em-, 
bellish the banks of the river. This is the ancient seat 
of Bramioicat Jeatning. Agra, once a most famous and 
opulent city, nas rapidly declined of late. The Great 
Mogul used sometimes to reside here. His palace was 
prodigiously large, and the Seraglio contained about lOOt 
women, with numerous palaces, caravanseras, baths, 
mosques and mausoleums. Delhi % oncen large* rich, and 
populous city, and the capital of the Mogul empire, is 
now, for the moat part, in ruins. Lahore i* the capital of 
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the Seiks, a «ew power, whose name was scarcely known 
till the^ rose on the ruins of the Mogul empire. Cash- 
mere is the capital of a delightful province of the same 
name. The shawls manufactured here are ranch cele- 
brated. 

Madras is a British fort and town, next in importance 
to Calcutta. It is close to the margin of the sea, from 
which it makes a beautiful appearance. Pondichcrry is a 
French, and Tranquebar a noted Dutch settlement. <&- 
ringapafam, lately the capital of Tip poo's dominions, ia- 
now in possession of the. British. Goa is a settlement of 
the Portuguese, and a noted seat of their Inquisition, 
which, however, is now abolished. Visiapour is a consid- 
erable city. The celebrated diamond mines are in its 
vicinity. Bombay is a well known British settlement. 
The inhabitants are of several nations, and very numerous, 
Surat contains a population, it is said, of 500,000 inhab- 
itants.. It is also a place of considerable trade. Carnbay 
is a handsome city, formerly of great trade in spice, ivory, 
cotton cloths and silk, which is now chiefly transferred to 
Surat. Juggernaut is noted for being the seat of a famous" 
idol of the -Hindoos. Of the*multitudes which visit this 
place at the annual festival, many perish on their journey, 
and the ground for the distance of 50 miles is strewed with 
human bones and sculls. 

Inhabitants . The Hindoos are of a dark complexion, 
with long black hair. Their persons are straight, their 
limbs neat, their fingers long and tapering, and their 
countenances open and pleasant. # 

They are divided into fo»r diffefent tribes or casts * the 
Brahmins, or priests ;_ the soldiers; the labourers, includ- 
ing farmers and tradesmen ; and the mechanics. These 
different casts are forbiddeu to intermarry, to dwell, 16 eat 
or drink with each other. 

The diet of the Hindoos is simple, consisting chiefly of 
rice, milk and vegetables. Animal food and intoxicating 
I liquors are utterly prohibited, particularly among the low- 
er carts. 

In character they are mild, gentle, timid and submis- 
sive. They are permitted a plurality of wives; but One 
is looked upon as superior to the rest. The shocking 
custom of women burning themselves *m the death of 
their" husbands, though still practised, is becoming less 
- frequent. 
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The Mahometans, or Moors, as they are called, of wfom 
there are considerable numbers in Hindostan, are a more 
athletic and vigorous race, and distinguished from the 
Hindoos by a fairer complexion. They are much less 
Butttissive and gentle ; and though equally bigotted to 
their religion, are extremely dissolute in their manners. 

Religion. The religion of the Hindoos is artfully inter- 
woven with all the common offices of life. They wor- 
ship images,, and, under the influence of their wretched 
superstition, will frequently devote themselves to certain 
and painful death, throwing themselves' on large iron 
hooks, fastened to the wheels of the carriages by which 
their images are drawn, or casting themselves on the 
ground for the wheels to pass over them and crush them 
to death. 

Government Hindostan is divided into many govern- 
ments, the forms of which are various. 

Islands. Ceylon is a remarkably fine island. Its pecu- 
liar and most valuable product is cinnamon, the best in 
the world. Pepper, cardamon, and other spices, are also 
natives here. The low lands are amazingly fertile in rice. 
Elephants and tygers abound in the forests, and alligators 
in the rivers. Many other wild animals and tremendous 
reptiles might also be mentioned. Gold, iron, plumbago, 
and various precious stones, are among its mineral pro- 
ducts. In one of its bays is a beautiful pearl-fishery, which 
is frequented by a multitude vf divers from different parts. 

The natives are called Cinglese. They are of Hindoo 
origin. Their capital city is Candy, situated nearly on the 
centre of the island. The English have possession of the 
coasts. Their principal settlement is Columbo, which is 
a handsome town "and well fortified. The chief exports 
are cinnamon and gems. 

The Maldive and Laccadive islands are uninteresting. 
The inhabitants speak the Cinglese language. Their 
trade is chiefly in cowries, cocoa nut* and fish. Amber- 
gris is frequently collected on the shores of the islands of 
these seas. 

BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birman empire is a beautifully diversified and fer- 
tile country, producing abundant crops of rice, wheat, su- 
gar canes, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and the different tropi- 
Aa 
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cal fruits in perfection. The teak tree is the glory of its 
forests. Some of the finest merchant ships ever seen in 
the Thames, have been built at Calcutta of teak wood, 
from the forests of Pegu. 

The mineral products are rich; gold in profusion 
decorates their temples and palaces, and the inferior 
metals are found in abundance. That precious gem, the 
true ruby, is almost peculiar to Pegu and some other 
parts of the empire. Amber is dug in large quantities 
Dear the Irrawady. 

Manufactures and Trade. The Birmans excel in gild- 
ing, and in several other ornamental manufactories. 
The chief trade of this country is with China and British 
India. English manufactures are exported to Rangoon, 
and the returns are made in teak-timber, so indispensable 
at Calcutta. 

Towns. Ummerapoora, the new capital, with its turrets 
and spires, seems to rise, like Vepice, out of the waters, 
being situated between a lake and the river Irrawady. 
The fort is an exact square, with public granaries and 
store rooms ; and there is a gilded temple at each corner, 
nearlv 100 feet in height, but far inferior to others in the 
"vicinity. 

Rangoon is the chief port of the Birman empire. It is 
of recent foundation, and is supposed to contain 30,000 
inhabitants. 

Ava the former capital is in ruins. Pegu is also in 
ruins ; but a new city has been built on the same ground, 
which occupies about half the extent of the former. Nu- 
merous towns and villages crowd the banks of the river 
Irrawady, which seems to be the centre of the population 
of the empire. 

Inhabitants. The Bicmans are a bold, enterprising 
people. In war they display the ferocity of savages ; 
in peace, they show considerable gentleness and civiliza- 
tion. No female is permitted to leave the country, lest 
it should injure the population. Their edifices and 
barges, constructed in a singular style of Oriental ele- 
gance, attest the excellence of their genius, which seems 
to want nothing but culture. 

Religion and Literature. The Birmans profess the 
Hindoo religion ; but their priests are reckoned inferior to 
the Brahmins of Hindostan in learning. They have 
many books, which are kept in great order and neatness. 
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Government. The government is despotic, and the 
laws in some instances are very severe. Desertion or 
cowardice in a soldier is punished by the execution of 
his wife, children and parents: An innocent wife or 
daughter may be seized, and sold into slavery, to dis- 
charge a debt of her husband. 

MALACCA. 

Malacca is a large peninsula, about 1 50 milesin breadth. 
The inland parts are overgrown with forests, which are 
infested with elephants, tigers and wild boars. 

Agriculture is chiefly employed in the growth of rice ; 
pepper and other spices, valuable gums and wood, are 
also among its products. Malacca ia noted through the 
East for its tin, mines; gold is said to be found in the 
sand of its streams. 

The inhabitants are called Malays. They are belou* 
the middle size, of a tawny complexion, with long black 
hair ; of a restless disposition, greatly addicted to naviga- 
tion, war, plmnkr, emigration and desperate enterprises, 
insomuch, that they are universally considered, by those 
with whom they have intercourse, as the most treacher- 
ous and ferocious people on the globe. Malay barks, not 
carrying above thirty men, have been known to attack by 
surprise European vessels of thirty or forty guns ; and to 
obtain possession of them, by suddenly boarding and massa- 
creiDg the greatest part of the crew with their poinards. 
When engaged as sailors in foreign ships, they are never 
to be trusted ; and when employed as domestics, the feast 
affront is capable of exciting them to the most desperate 
revenge. 

Their religion is Mahometanism. The Malayan lan- 
guage, which, in contrast to the character of the people, 
is the softest and most melodious dialect of the East, is 
widely diffused through that part of the world, and serves 
the purpose of general communication. 

The commerce of the peninsula is chiefly in the hands 
of the Dutch, who also have possession of Malacca^ the 
principal town. 

Islands. Opposite to the coast of Malacca, though at 
some distance from it, are the islands of Andaman and 
Nicobar. 
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The greater Andaman is about 140 miles in length. 
The soil is a black, rich mould. The forests produce 
ebony and other valuable woods. The only quadrupeds 
are wild hogs, monkies and rats. The natives, who are 
about 2,000 in number, are woolly headed negroes, resem- 
bling those of Africa. A British settlement has lately 
been formed on this island, and some convicts sent thither 
from Bengal. 

The Nicobar islands are three in number. The most „ 
remarkable production is a kind of bread fruit, said to 
weigh from 20 to 30 pounds. 

SIAM. * 

Siam consists of an extensive vale, pervaded by a large 
river, and enclosed on each side by a ridge of lofty moun- 
tains. The soil is extremely rich, and the climate, being 
hot, greatly promotes fertility. The chief agricultural 
product is rice, which is here of an excellent quality. 
The elephants of Siam are remarkable for their sagacity 
and beauty, as well as for their size. Some are of a white 
colour, and are held in high veneration by the inhabitants, 
who suppose them to be animated by the souls of depart- 
ed princes. 

The Siamese are of a dark complexion, with features of 
the Tartarian or Chinese cast7^-The men are extremely 
indolent, and leave the most laborious occupations to the 
women. 

Literature is considerably cultivated. The youth are 
commonly educated in the convents of monks, where they 
aTe taught to read, write, and cast accounts. Their re- 
ligion resembles that of the Hindoos, one of its leading 
doctrines-being that of the transmigration of souls. The 
government is despotic, and the sovereign is revered with 
honours almost divine. The laws are extremely severe, 
the most trifling offence* being punished by death, or 
mutilation, such as the cutting off of a foot or a hand. 

LAOS and CAMBODIA. 

Beyond the range of mountains which forms the east- 
ern boundary of Siam, another wide plain or valley appears, 
extending from China to the Indian ocean. Of this tract, 
the upper or northern portion is the kingdom i>f Laos ; 
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the lower or southern, is Cambodia. The river pervading 
both, is the Maykaung, or Japanese, of difficult navigation, 
on account of the rocks and sand banks at its mouth. 

Laos abounds in rice, and produces excellent benzion 
■and musk, gum-lac, gold and ivory. The inhabitants 
resemble the southern Chinese ; but their religion and 
manners are similar to those of Siam. Cambodia is also 
fertile in rice, and abundant in animal food. It likewise 
affords a great plenty of ivory, and several valuable kinds 
«*f wood ; but the peculiar product is the substance called 
Gamboge, or more properly Camboge gum, which yields 
a line yellow tint, and is also a powerful medicine. The 
country is thinly peopled ; many of the inhabitants are 
Chinese, Malays, and Japanese settlers. 

COCHIN-CHINA and TONQUIN. 

The whole remainder of India beyond the Ganges con- 
sists of a long range of land, forming the eastern coast, 
and bounded internally by a chain of mountains, separat- 
ing it. from Cambodia and Laos. Of this tract the 
southern and narrower part is called Cochin-China ; the 
northern, which spreads into a greater breadth, is Ton- 
quin. 

Cochin-China is a rich and fertile district. The chief 
agricultural production is rice. Sugar is also cultivated 
with success, and purified by an excellent method. The 
edible birds' nests, formed by a species of swallows from 
some unknown viscous substance, and esteemed a luxury 
in China, are chiefly found in this country. . 

The inhabitants are said to be large, muscular and well 
made. They are of Chinese origin, and appear to have 
made considerable progress in civilization. The superior 
ranks are clothed in silk. Their houses are generally 
constructed of bamboo, thatched with rice-straw or rushes, 
and stand in groves of lime, orange, and cocoa trees. 

Tonquin, divided from Cochin-China only by a small 
river, is said to be at present incorporated with it by 
conquest. The inhabitants resemble their neighbours, 
the Chinese, from whom they are in all probability de- 
scended, but seem to have made less progress in civH- 
jzation. The capital, Kesho, is said to possess a consid- 
erable population. 
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animal. Polygamy is permitted. The women ate held 
in the greatest state of subjection. A singular custom is 
tha; of swathing their feet in bandages from infancy, so 
As to prevent their growth, to any proportionable size* 
The parties in marriage never see each other till the bar- 
gain is concluded by their parents. Female Children, 
which they are unable to support, they are allowed to cast 
into the river. Whfte is the colour of mourning. Their 
amusements are dramatic exhibitions, feasts of dexterity* 
and fireworks, in which they excel all other nations. 

Religion. There is no State religion in China. None 
is paid, preferred, or encouraged. The Chinese have no 
Sunday, ndr even such a division as a week ; the temples 
howevcf are open 'every day for the visits of devotees. 
Christian missionaries have been sent into some part9 of 
these vast dominions, and the Holy Scriptures are now in 
a course of translation into the Chinese language. 

Language and Education. The Chinese language is 
th'e most singular of any in the world. It consists ifot of 
letters, but of characters, each of which has the same sig- 
nification as a word in other languages. Education, to a 
certain degree, 19 much attended to, and men of letters 
are singularly respected Books are printed from blocks, 
after the manner of wooden cuts. 

Government. The government is patriarchal and des- 
potic. The emperor is considered as standing in the 
same relation of absolute and revered master to the whole 
nation, that the head of a family does to all the members 
of it. 

Antiquity. The most remarkable antiquity of China is 
its Great Wall, erected as a barrier against the northern 
Tartars. It is a most stupendous work, of the computed 
length of 1500 miles, traversing mountains and Tallies, 
and crowned with towers at short intervals. 

Chinese Tartary. 

Chinese Tartary is a vast elevated plain, consisting chief- 
ly of dry sandy deserts, but frequently interrupted by fer- 
tile tracts in the courses of rivers, and crossed in various 
parts by mountainous ridges. The true rhubarb is pro- 
duced in this country, ancj also a drug of high esteem in 
Chjua, the Gjnsf.no, regarded almost as a universal medi- 
cine. The inhabitants are Moguls, a wandering people, . 
and the Mandshures, who dwell mostly in fixed habitations. 
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TIBET. 

Tibet is an elevated country, encumbered with high 
mountains,* the tops of which are covered with perpetual 
snow. The soij presents a general aspect of sterility. 
The climate, even in the 27th degree of latitude, is in- 
tensely cold. Wheat, peas and barley are the chief ob- 
jects of agricultural industry. Sheep and goats are nume- 
rous. The latter are celebrated for their fine hair, 
which is manufactured into shawls at Cashmere. 

In Tibet exists the most extraordinary religion and gov* 
ernment in the world. Some healthy peasant is purchas- 
ed while young, who is privately tutored for the purpose j. 
he resides in a pagoda, upon the mountain Patali, where 
he sits in a cross-legged posture, without speaking or 
moving, otherwise than by lifting his hand in approbation 
of some favourite worshipper ; and the neighbouring peo- 
ple flock in .numbers, with rich presents, to pay their ad- 
orations, lie is called the Grand Lama, and they pre- 
tend he is always young and immortal. When he begins 
to grow old, they privately dispatch him, and set up anoth- 
er in his stead. 

EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

The isles of Japan in Asia, like those of Britain in Eu- 
rope, constitute a populous and mighty empire. 

Face of the Country. The face of the country, in gen- 
eral, is much diversified. , The sea coasts are almost ev- 
ery where precipitous and rocky, and surrounded by a 
turbulent sea. In all the islands the land rises into moun- 
tains towards the interior. 

Climate, In summer the heat is violent, and in winter 
the cold is severe. The rainy season commences about 
midsummer. Thunder is not unfrequent ; tempests,, 
hurricanes and earthquakes are very common. 

Soil and Productions. The soil, though naturally stony 
and barren, is rendered fertile by the industry of the inhab- 
itants, and the frequent rains that moisten its surface. In 
no country is agriculture practised with equal attention. 
Not the least particle of what may serve for manure, is 
suffered to be wasted. The land is every where tilled like 
a garden. Even the sides of hills are cultivated by means 
of stone walls, supporting level plats sown with rice or es- 

• The Himalaya mountains, between Tibet and Cashmere, are 
said to be 27,677 feet above the level of the sea, the highest ele- 
vation yet known on the globe. 
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culeat roots. Thousands of these beds adorn most of 
their mountains, and give them an appearance, which ex- 
cites the greatest astonishment in the minds of spectators* 

Rice is the chief grain. The sweet potato is also abun- 
dant. Tea grows in every part of the country. Cotton, 
indigo, ginger, oranges, and the sugar-cane, are also suc- 
cessfully cultivated. A variety of valuable trees and 
shrubs grow wild in the mountainous parts, among which 
•are the Indian laurel, the camphor tree, and the varnish tree y 
from the bark of which exudes a gum resin, supposed to be 
the basis of the exquisitely beautiful and inimitable.black 
varnish, which distinguishes the Japanese cabinet ware. 

Neither sheep nor goats are seen in the whole empire ; 
iiorses are rare, and cattle still more so. The latter are 
Duly employed for labour. The Japanese use neither their 
flesh nor their milk. * 

Gold is found in abundance ; likewise silver in con- 
siderable quantites; copper is quite common; iron is 
•scarcer than most other metals in this country. 
- Manikfactures. The Japanese are excellent workmen 
in iron and copper ; their swords display incomparable 
-skill. In manufactures of silk and cotton they yield to 
none of the eastern nations ; while in varnishing wood, 
itis well known they have no equals. Glass is common ; 
they also make telescopes. Their porcelain is deemed • 
superior to that of China. Paper is prepared from the 
barkof a species of mulberry tree. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of Japan is with the 
Chinese and the Dutch, to the entire exclusion of all oth- 
er nations. Their internal commerce, being free from 
imposts, is very considerable. The harbours are crowd- 
ed with large and small vessels, and the high roads with 
passengers and goods. The shops are well stocked, and 
large fairs are held in different places. 

Towns. Jeddo, in the island of Niph on, is the capital. 
It is affirmed to be 21 leagues in circumference. The 
imperial palace occupies a vast extent, and is indeed a 
considerable town of itself. The houses never exceed 
two stories, with numerous shops towards the street. 
No walls or fortifications enclose the Japanese cities. 

Miacoy the spiritual capital, near the centre of the same 
island, is the most commercial city, ft is also the seat 
of numerous manufactures. 

JYangasaki is the port allotted for foreign commerce. 
Its harbpur is the only one into which foreign ships axe 
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S emitted to enter. Opposite, to it is the small island 
'esima, on which the Dutch have their factory. 
Inhabitants. The Japanese are of, middle size, with 
yellowish complexions. Ladies of distinction, who seldom 
expose themselves to the sun and air, are perfectly white. 
Like the Chinese, they are chiefly distinguishable by 
their small, oblong, and deep sunken eyes. The men 
shave the head frem the forehead to the nape, but the 
hair on the sides being turned up and fastened at the 
crown, forms an economical covering. Their food, con- 
sisting of fish, fowl, vegetables and fruits, is dressed in a 
variety of ways. Rice supplies the place of bread j 
and sacki, or a kind of beer made of rice, is the common 
drink. Wine and spirituous liquors are unknown; but 
the use of tea is universal, and that of tobacco very com- 
mon. Their houses are of wood, painted white in resem- 
blance of stone. They have neither tables, chairs or beds, 
but sit and lie on carpets or mats in the manner of the 
Turks. 

Religion, <$■«• The religion is Polytheism. Their 
language is so peculiar as to be understood by no other 
nation. The sciences are highly esteemed among them ; 
and they have several schools for rhetoric, arithmetic, 
poetry, history, and astronomy. Some of their schools at 
Mi'aco are said to contain 3 or 4,000 scholars. The gov- 
ernment is an absolute monarchy. 

Jesso. To the north of Niphon lies the large island 
called Jesso. It is inhabited by an uncivilized, harmless 
people, tributary to the Japanese, some of whom reside 
on the island. Although pleasant and fertile, it is little 
cultivated. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS, 

Among the Asiatic islands, other than those already 
mentioned, are reckoned the Isles of Sunda, Borneo, the 
Manillas, or Philippine islands ; the Celebes ; and the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 

ISLES OF SUNDA. 

The Isles of Sunda, or the Sumatrian Chain, as they 
are sometimes called, comprise Sumatra, Java, Timor, 
and tbe several intermediate islands. 

Sumatra is 050 miles in length. A chain of mountains 
runs through the whole island. Bfeuot Opbir, exactly 
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tracer the equator, rises to the height of 13,842 feet 
above the level of the sea, being only 1,500 feet lower 
than Mount Blanc. The most valuable and abundant 
production is pepper. It grows on a climbing plant re- 
sembling a vine. Other articles are camphor, gum-ben- 
zoin, cassia, cotton, and coffee. The gold mines found 
here being of an inferior quality are much neglected ; 
but tin forms an abundant article of exportation. 

The inhabitants on the coasts are Malays ; in the inte- 
rior are different tribes of natives. The English have 
formed a settlement at Bencoolen. Their chief object is 
the pepper trade. Among the small islands that encom- 
pass Sumatra, that of Banca is famous for its tin : The 
Dutch have long exported vast quantities ; and the mines 
are thought to be inexhaustible. 

Java derives its chief importance from its capital* city, 
Batavia, which is the principal settlement of the Dutch 
in the East Indies, and the centre of their commerce. 
The city is large and elegant, and tbe houses splendid 
and richly furnished ; but the situation is extremely un- 
healthy. Three-fourths of those who arrive here from 
Europe, usually die within the first year. The streets 
are spacious, and most of them have canals of stagnant 
water pervading their whole length. 

The products resemble those of Sumatra. This island 
was captured by the British, August, 1811. 

The other islands of the Sumatrian Chain are of but 
little importance, except Timor, ' which is regarded by 
the Dutch as a kind of barrier to the Spice Islands. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo is the largest island in the world, except New- 
Holtend. Of this great tract of land, however, little is 
known beyond the sea-coasts. These, for the most part con- 
sist of muddy flats, on which account the houses are com- 
monly built on posts fixed in rafts, which are moored to 
the shore, and rise and fall with the tide. Many of the villa- 
ges are constructed hi this, manner, and move from place 
to place as it suits the conveniency of the inhabitants^ 

The chief productions are pepper, camphor, the gum 
called dragon's blood, and sandal wood. Edible birds' 
nests are abundant. Gold is found in the interior; also 
diamonds of an inferior quality. Tigers are numer- 
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bus and destructive. The Europeans have no settlement 
On this island. The chief trade is with the Chinese. 

THE MANILLAS, OR PHILIPPINE ISLANBS. 

Luzon is the most important of these islands, computed 
at about 500 miles in length. It has a fertile soilf and id 

•rich in its products. The finest cotton known in trade 
grows here ; rice, sugar-cane, and the cocoa tree, are al- 
so cultivated with success. Gold, copper and iron are 
among the discovered minerals. The natives, called Ta- 
gals, seem to be of Malayan origin. They are a pei son- 
able race, of a mild disposition, dwelling in huts of bam- 

. boo elevated upon poles. 

The Spaniards have established themselves in these isl- 
ands. Their principal East Indian settlement is at Manilla^ 
a populous, well built, and strongly fortified city ; but, like 
other Spanish settlements, encumbered with a great num- 
ber of religious houses. A commerce of great importance 
has long been carried on across the Pacific ocean between 
Manilla and Acapulco in Mexico, by large ships called gal- 
leons. The Chinese were numerous here till the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, when the Spaniards committed 
a horrible massacre of that industrious people. 

Mindanao is the next in size among the Philippine isl- 
ands, on which the Spanish have but few settlements. 
The true cinnamon tree is said to grow here : gold is al- 
so among its products. Horses and buffaloes are amazing- 
ly numerous. 

Of- the* other Philippine islands, some are of con- 
siderable magnitude, and all afford a variety of useful veg- 
etables and wild animals. Many display volcanic appear- 
ances, abounding in lavas and vitrifications, sulphur and 
hot springs. 

THE CELEBES. 

The chief island of this group is Celebes, sometimes 
called Macassar, much celebrated for its sublime and beau- 
tiful scenery. It produces rice, maize, sago, sugar-cane 
and pepper, besides an abundance of poisonous plants. 
The natives are Malays. They are much addicted to pi- 
racy, and often attack vessels with the most amazing and 
desperate resolution. Macassar, the principal city, is 
held by the Dutch, who have garrisons in several of the 
small circumjacent islands, and claim the sovereignty of 
the whole group. 

B B 
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TO£ MOLUCCAS J OR, 9?IQE ISI49&S}. 

Gi/o/o, the largest of these islands, produces sago 
and the bread fruit in great abundance. It is also plenti- 
fully furnished with wild and domestic animals. The na- 
tives are industrious, and are much employed in weaving 
cotton. ' 

Ceram is the nest in size. It produces cloves au4 sago ; 
the latter constitutes one of its principal articles of export. 

Banda and Amboyna, now in. possession of the Dutch) 
are tne most distinguished of the Spice Islands. 

Banda is the chief of a group, which comprise* six or. 
seven other islands. All these are very small, being cel- 
ebrated solely for the production of the nutmeg- This 
tree, unknown in other parts of the globe, grows to the 
size of a pear tree, with leaves resembling laurel. The 
nutmeg, when ripe, is almost of the size and corour of 
an apricot, and in shape nearly resembles a pear ; the 
tnace is a rind which encloses the shell of the nutmeg. 
The Dutch are very jealous of its growth in any other 
islands, and have frequently caused its destruction when 
produced elsewhere by nature. 

Amboyna. is celebrated for the production of cloves. 
Its situation is north from the Banda isles, near Ceram. 
The clove- tree grows to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
with spreading branches and long pointed leaves. Some 
of the trees produce an annual crop of thirty pounds 
weight. The town of Amboyna, situated near the south- 
western extremity of the island, is the second in rank of 
- the Dutch East-Indian settlements. It is neatly built, 
and contains a considerable population. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, so called, comprehends the extensive cen- 
tral island, New-Holland, with all the islands within 20 
degrees to the west, and within 25 or SO degrees to the 
east of it. 

New-Hoixand is 2730 miles in length from east to west, 
and about 1960 miles in breadth. This immense region 
is but little known to Europeans. Capt. Cook visited 
and explored the eastern coast in 1770, and took pos- 
session of it in the name of the king of Great Britain, 
and gave it the name of .Vets? Sovtk Wales. An English 
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settlement has since been formed at Port Jackson, for the 
transportation of convicts from England. 

The native inhabitants are said to approach more near- 
ly to the brutal state than any other savage race yet dis* 
Covered* They are partly black, partly of a copper hue, 
with long hair, thick eyebrows and lips, flat noses, sunken 
eyes, and Very Wide mouths ; of low stature and ill made, 
with remarkably slender limbs. Their arts are extreme- 
ly rude ; their manners barbarous and filthy ; their nat- 
ural affections cold. They practise no culture of the 
land, but feed on fish and such animals as fall in their way. 

Papua, or New Guinea, is as little known as New 
Holland. The coasts in general are lofty ; and its moun- 
tains, rising above mountains, richly clothed wilh woods, 
present a magnificent scenery, which has impressed every 
navigator with delight. No European settlement has ever 
yet been formed on this island. 

The inhabitants are black, with the woolly hair of the 
negroes. They are of good stature and strong shape ; 
but their large eyes, flat noses, extremely wide mouths, 
and amazingly thick lips, give them a hideous aspect. 
The Chinese carry on a trade with the Papuans, whom 
they furnish with various instruments and utensils, and 
carry back ambergris, tortoise shells, birds of paradise, 
lories, and various other birds, which the natives dry with 
great skill. 

New Britain^ New Ireland and the Solomon Isles, situat- 
ed rather to the eastward of Papua, have been little explor- 
ed. In New Britain the nutmeg is said to be found in 
abundance, and the country is supposed to be populous, 
New Ireland produces the bread fruit and cocoa tree. The 
inhabitants are muscular and strong, and of a dark brown 
complexion. Their houses are neatly built in the form of 
a bee-hive but have no outlet for the smoke. Their food 
consists chiefly of fruit. 

New Caledonia and the New Hebrides were discovered 
by Capt.Cook in 1774. The former is represented as 
rocky and barren ; in the latter are found plantains, 
sugar-canes, yams, and several kinds of fruit trees. The 
natives resemble those of New Holland, and are dexter- 
ous in the use of the spear. 

New Zealand was first visited by Tas man, a Butch navi- 
gator, in 1642, when seven of his men, going ashore un- 
armed, were cruelly slaughtered by the natives. The 
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highest mountain hitherto observed, is that of Egnaont, 
supposed to be 14,000 feet in height, the top of which is 
covered with perpetual snow. Among the few produc- 
tions which have been examined, that of a particular spe- 
cies of flax has excited the greatest attention, being of a 
beautiful silky appearance, and the plant remarkably tall. 
Its culture has been attempted both in England and France* 
but without success. Rats and dogs are the only quad- 
rupeds which have yet been observed. 

The natives arc among the most ferocious of the human 
race. They equal the tallest Europeans in stature. Their 
complexion is a dark brown. , In combat they distort their 
features like daemons. The captives taken in war are al- 
ways eaten'by the victors ; and the bodies of the slain are 
immediately cut in pieces, broiled and devoured with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Van Diemarts Land is the last great division yet discov- 
ered of the wide expanse of Australasia. The productions 
and the inhabitants seem to resemble those of New Hol- 
land, from whence it is separated by a straight, about 
ninety miles wide, and interspersed with small islands* 

POLYNESIA. 

The Pelew islands produce ebony, cocoa, the bread- fruit* 
sugar-cane and bamboo. The natives are a gentle, and 
amiable people, stout and well made. The men go en- 
tirely naked, while the women only wear two little aprons, 
or rather fringes, made of the husks of the cocoa-nut. 
Both sexes are tattowed, and the teeth are dyed black. 

The Ladrones are twelve or fourteen in number, but not 
above three or four of them are inhabited. They produce 
oranges, limes, cocoa-nuts, arfd that celebrated and re- 
, markable tree which bears the bread fruit. 

The Carolines are about thirty iu number, and very 
. populous, except three, which are uninhabited. Tile 
natives resemble those of the Philippines, and chiefly 
live upon fish and cocoa-nuts. , 

The Sandwich Islands were discovered by Captain 
* Cook ; and the island Owhyhee^ the largest in the group, 
is unfortunately distinguished as the place where this 
illustrious navigator lost his life, being killed by the na- 
tives in an affray, which originated rather in a sort of 
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misunderstanding, than in ferocity of disposition, or 
premeditated design. 

The inhabitants are a mild and affectionate people, 
extremely ingenious, and are said to have made some 
progress in agriculture and manufactures. 

Marquesas -Islands. The natives of these islands are 
said to surpass all other nations in symmetry of shape 
and regularity of features ; and were it not for tattowing, 
which blackens the body by numerous punctures, the 
complexion would be only tawny, while the hair is of 
many colours, but none red. Some of the women are 
nearly us fair as Europeans ; among them tat to wing is. 
not so universal. 

No quadrupeds have been observed here except hogs.. 
Tame poultry is common, and the woods are filled with 
many beautiful birds. 

- The Society Islands have attracted more attention than 
any other in Polynesia. By far the most considerable 
of them is Otaheite, on which more has been written than 
on several kingdoms in Europe. The soil is fertile, and 
produces in plenty the bread-fruit, the plantain, the cocoa, 
.yams, and other esculent roots. The domestic animals 
are only hogs, dogs, and poultry. The people of Otaheite 
are a remarkably mild and gentle race, kind and sociable, 
easily moved, and quickly passing from one emotion to 
another. They are cleanly in their persons, and polished 
in their habits of life. Their rude manufactures are truly 
wonderful, and evince the greatest ingenuity. Both sexes 
wear garlands of flowers and feathers, and the women use 
a kind of bonnet made of cocoa-leaves. 

Friendly and Navigators Islands. The Friendly Islands* 
including the Isles of the Navigators, are represented as 
well cultivated, and abounding in provisions. Tongalabqo, 
particularly, is described as one of the best cultivated 
spots on the globe. The inhabitants of the Navigator's 
Isles are very numerous, of great strength and stature, 
ferocious, and treacherous to strangers. Their language 
partakes of the dialect of the Malays, from whom they 
fteem also to have derived their dispositions. 

Bb2 
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AFRICA. 

Our knowledge of Africa is almost wholly confined to 
its coasts ; its geography is, therefore, very incomplete. 

The mode of travelling and carrying on trade over the 
immense deserts in the interior, is by caravans, or troops 
of merchants and traders on camels. The number is 
various, from 200 to 2000. Each caravan has a guard of 
janizaries, or other forces, for its defence against the 
roving Arabs of the desert, who make robbery a profes- 
sion. Their course in the night is directed by the stars. 

The climate of Africa has at all times been noted for 
excess of heat, to which quality all its productions, animal 
and vegetable, bear testimony. The dark hue and savage 
disposition of the inhabitants, and the peculiar ferocity of 
its numerous beasts of prey, seem in unison with the in- 
tense heat of the sun, and the wild horror of the deserts. 

BARBARY STATES. 

The Barbary States are Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. Morocco nearly corresponds to the ancient 
Mauritania, and Algiers to Numidia. 

Barca, or, as it is called by the' Arabs, the land of 
whirlwinds, is an extensive desert country, dependent on < 
Tripoli, situated between Tripoli and Egypt. Here 6nce 
stood the renowned temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

These States, are noted for their hostility to the 
christian name, and for their piracies exercised chiefly 
in the Mediterranean sea, against all those christian 
powers which do not purchase their forbearance by a 
disgraceful tribute. Several nations, however, now refuse 
to purchase this forbearance, and ijpve successfully de- 
fended their commerce. 

The circumstances of these States are so nearly similar, 
that a general description is all that will here be necessary. 

Face of ike Country. The country, as far as it is known, 
is a diversified campaign. The Atlas mountains, fabled 
by the ancients as supporting the heavens, appear to be 
a chain of no remarkable elevation, although some of 
their tops are said to be capped with perpetual snow. 

Climate, Soil and Productions. The climate in winter 
> is temperate, but in summer the heat is excessive. The 
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soil partakes of the general character of Africa, being 
light and sandy, except the vallies of Mount Atlas, and - 
the lands bordering on the rivulets, which present in 
many places a deep, rich soil. 

Grain of all kinds is plentiful, and the wheat is of an 
excellent quality. Oil, wine, excellent fruits, sugar, * 
cotton, silk, indigo, and drugs are produced in the differ- 
ent soils and situations. But wit? more industry and 
better agriculture, the country wou # far more produc- 
tive. 

The domestic animals are the same as those of Europe, 
with the addition of the camel. The ? >reed of horses 
is small, but elegant and swift. Game is plentiful, and 
beasts of prey are common among the recesses of the 
mountains. Minerals abound in the hilly regions, and 
some mines are wrought, particularly of copper. 

Commerce, The chief commerce of these States is 
in the hands of the French. That of Tunis is very con- 
siderable. The exports are wool in large quantities, 
grain, olive-oil, cattle, hides j also iyory and gold dust, 
which are obtained from Tombuctoo, a Jarge commercial 
city in the central part of Africa. The trade between 
this city and Tunis is carried on by caravans, across the 
desert. These caravans set out for Tombuctoo in October, 
and in June arrive again at Tunis. They carry out 
coarse woollen clothes, fire-arms, gun-powder, watches 
and. hard ware, in return they bring back slaves, ivory 
and gold-dust. 

Chief Cities. Morocco, the capital of the kingdom of 
the same name, is an extensive city, surrounded by a 
strong wall cemented with a hard and durable kind of 
mortar. The principal edifices are the royal palace, and. 
the mosques. Fez is a large city, and the capital of a 
kingdom of the same name, now incorporated with Mo- 
rocco. The houses are lofty and spacious ; it contains 
700 mosques, 50 of which are highly ornamented.; The 
population has been estimated at 380,000. ^^* 

Algiers is reckoned the chief of the piflHj^States. 
The city of Algiers is situated on the sea coSHUually 
rising from the shore, so as to afford a fine ^Kpect of 
all its buildings. It is of no great compass, and meanly 
fortified on the land side ; but its harbour is secured by a 
mole and other woiks of considerable strength. The city 
is reckoned to contain 100,000 inhabitants, who are a 
mixture of various nations and religions. The Dey'* 
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palace, the mosques, barracks, and public baths, are the 
mo.«t conspicuous buildings. The surrounding territory 
is very fertile, and ornamented with gardens, graves and 
country seats; nor is any thing wanting, but a better 
people and government, to render Algiers a deiightfal 
abode. This place, in 1816 was attacked by the English 
and Dutch fleets, under Lord Exmouth, with such suc- 
cess, that the Dey was compelled to sign a treaty, by 
which he agrees forever to abolish Christian slavery. 

Oran is a well fortified town, in- possession of the 
Spaniards. 

T'unisy the ca t ital of the kingdom of. the same name, 
and residence of the Dey, is the most .commercial city on 
the African coast. The inhabitants are reckoned at 
50.000 and by some at 100,000 many of whom are em* 
ployed in linen and woollen manufactures. The ruins 
of ancient Carthage are at a small distance from this city. 

Tripoli is a large town, though much declined from its 
former opulence and splendor. It is meanly built, and 
labours under the disadvantages of want of water, and a 
barren circumjacent district. It has a considerable linen 
manufacture, and an excellent harbour, which is much 
visited by corsairs. 

Berne, is the chief town of Barca. This is the place 
where our gallant countryman, general Eaton, so much 
distinguished himself, in 1 805. At the head of a small but 
intrepid band of troops, he crossed the desert from 
Egypt : and after encountering excessive hardship and 
fatigue, arrived before Derne, which he took by storm, 
and put to flight the army of Tripoli. 

Inhabitants. Barbary is chiefly inhabited by three 
. sorts of people, the Moors, who were the aborigines of the 
country, the Arabs, and the Turks. The Moors are 
ignorant, superstitious, revengeful and malicious. Their 
condition is abject and miserable to the extreme, being 
crushed with a heavy load of taxes, and treated with 
the utnjttjgruelty by their insulting masters. 

The A^Bp are a wandering race, who roam from place 
to pfa^Hph their flocks and herds, and raise grain on 
the mostiruitful spots ; some of them, however, are 
more addicted to plunder than to the exertions of industry. , 
They pay a tribute to the emperor, but are governed by 
their own elective shieks. 

The Turks form the highest rank in the country, and 
possess all the chief offices of State. They are proud, 
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mdolent, voluptuous and revengeful ; but at the same 
time, faithful, courageous, and tolerant. 

There are some Jews in this country, but they are 
despised and oppressed. The number of christian and 
negro slaves is also considerable.. Slaves of any colour, 
who turn Mahometans, gain their freedom. -The Jews 
and christians who do this are called Renegadoes, and 
may be advanced to honourable and lucrative' employ- 
ments. 

Religion. The religion is Mahometan, and the aver- 
sion against christians is carried to a greater height in 
these, than in any other Mahometan States. 

Literature. Except at the city of Tunis, scarcely so 
much as a shadow of literature, or the arts, can be said to 
exist in any of the States of Barbary. 

Government. In all these States the government is 
despotic. The sovereign of Algiers is styled the Dey. 
He is elected from the army. Every bold and aspiring 
soldier, however obscure his origin, may be considered as 
heir apparent to the throne. 

EGYPT. 

The early culture and population of Egypt are attested 
by the most ancient records of the human race. But like 
most other seats of early renown, Egypt has lost much 
of its relative importance: many of its former cities, 
overwhelmed by despotism and ignorance, are laid level 
with the dust, and their former celebrity is now chiefly 
known by their magnificent ruins. 

Face of the Country. Ua«r Egypt, commencing at 
Syene and terminating at CSaro, is a narrow vale, from 
nine to twenty-five miles wide, bounded on each side by 
precipitous rocks or sandy mountains. Lower Egypt, 
which comprehends the whole country between Cairo and 
the Mediterranean, is a vast plain, with the Delta, the 
most fertile and important portion of Egypt, nearly in its 
centre. 

Kile. The JVi/c, the sole river of Egypt andftts char- 
acteristic feature, flows for the most part in a straight 
course nearly due north. Its greatest breadth is abqut one 
third of a mile, and its depth, when free from inundation, 
not more than twelve feet. Of the mouths of the Nile 
mentioned by ancient writers, several are choked up, and 
those of Rosetta and Marietta alone remain consider- 
able. The whole Delta is cut by communicating chan- 
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*ete, partly natural and partly artificial, many of wbk& 
are dry at low water. The annual inundation of4he Nile* 
the great vivifying principle of Egypt, is the consequence 
of the periodical raiqji in the Abyssinian mountains. It 
begins about the 19th of June, and diffuses a muddy 
deluge Over the land as far as its influence extends ; but it 
is an error to suppose that the whole of Egypt is convert- 
ed into a sea, with villages and trees immersing fromth* 
waves, according to some poetical descriptions. This is 
indeed true of the parts of the Delta nearest to the sea ; 
but to other districts the water is led by canals, from 
which it is raised by machines to fertilize the fields* The 
river subsides to its natural level in October, having left 
' a rich manure on the surface of the ground. 

Climate. To us it seems astonishing that a couutry 
should subsist at all without rain ; yet such is the case 
with most parts of Egypt. The whole quantity, of rain 
that falls in a year at Cairo could not be reckoned equiv- 
alent to a shower of an hour's duration ; in other parts it 
is still less; or rarely known at all, so that the whole de- 
pendence for the element so necessary to the purposes of 
life, is upon the river. 

The climate from March to November is excessively 
hof, and the winds from the surrounding deserts, loaded 
with particles of fine dust and saline exhalations, are very- 
troublesome, and particularly noxious to the eyes. 

Soil. The soil in general is a pure black mould of a 
tenacious and unctuous nature, free from stones, and, 
when sufficiently moistened, astonishingly fertile. 

Productions. The productions are rice, chiefly culti- 
vated on the Delta, whealjtfbarley, maize, millet, flax, 
hemp, sugar-cane, olives, %s, dates, oranges, onions, 
leeks, senna and several other medicinal plants. Wheat 
and barley, sown, in October and November, ripen in 
February and March* and are immediately succeeded by 
garden herbs, and these by cucumbers, &c. for where the 
waters of the river can be procured, the ground, which is 
never sjtfered to be idle* furnishes three crops in a year. 

The cromestic animals are the same as those of Europe 
with the addition of the camel. Chickens are hatched 
in ovens in great numbers, by means of artificial heat, so 
that poultry is very plenty. 

Crocodiles are numerous on the banks of the Nile 
in Upper Egypt. The ichneumon destroys their eggs. 
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ChameUotts are frequent in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
and lizards and vipers of various sorts abound in different 
parts of the country. 

Comment. Egypt is well situated for commerce. 
The chief exports are rke, wheat, flax, sugar, sal-ammo- 
niac, salt-petre, dressed leather, and linen. 

Towns. The principal city of Egypt is Cairo^ situated 
on the Nile, just above its division into the branches 
which form the Delta. Cairo had once an extensive 
commerce, and even now it is 'considered as the chief 
mart of eastern Africa, Caravans visit it from the coun- 
tries lying south and west, which bring slaves, gold-dust, 
ivory, gums and drugs. Yemen sends it coffee and frank- 
incense. It has communications with Tunis and Tripoli, 
with Syria and Constantinople, and with the different trad- 
ing countries of Europe. Various manufactures are also 
Carried on within its walls, ha population has been esti- 
mated at 300,000 ; but visitations of the plague frequent- 
ly thin its numbers. 

Alexandria, once the seat of learning, and of royal mag- 
nificence, is next to Cairo in modern importance, although 
it exhibits few marks of its ancient grandeur, except such 
as are seen in its extensive ruins. One of Cleopatra's 
needles is still standing, and two obelisks, each a single 
cone, 60 feet high, and 7 feet square at the base. Pom- 
pey's pillar and the catacombs, are half a league without 
the walls. 

Rosettaand DamieUa, the latter near the site of the an- 
cient Pelusium, are commercial towns. Many of the 
houses are lofty and elegant. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are Copts, Arabs, Turks, 
Mamelukes, and some Jews. The Copts are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptians, of a very swarthy complex- 
ion, but ingenious, and well fitted for business. The 
Arabs are of two classes, those settled in towns and villa- 
ges, and the rambling Bedouins, who. have no home but 
the deserts; no possessions but their flocks and herds^; 
and who are robbers by profession. The Turks* are set- 
tled chiefly about Cairo, They claim to be the dominant 
nation, but have no influence. The Mamelukes are mil- 
itary slaves, children of christian parents, and, for the 
most part, natives of Georgia, Circassia and Mingrelia,- 
countries situated at the foot of Mount Caucasus. They 
are brought up to the use of arms, and possess the sole 
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public force. The Jews devote themselves to commerce 
and manufactures. Many of them are goldsmiths, and 
their work is generally admired. 

Religion. The Copts profess themselves to be chris- 
tians of the Greek church ; but Mahometankm is the 
prevailing religion among the natives. 

Language. The general language of Egypt is the 
Arabic ; the Coptic no longer existing but in manuscripts. 

Education. The education of youth extends no further 
than the Arabic language, writing and accounts ; at which 
some of them, especially the Copts, are tolerably expert. 

Government. Egypt is nominally subject to the Grand 
Seignior, who sends a bashaw to collect the tribute ; but 
he has no influence, and the whole government is vested 
in the hands of the iBeys, who are twenty four in number, 
and are elected from the Mamelukes. 

Antiquities. Egypt every where abounds with the 
most stupendous 'monuments of antiquity. Of these, the 
most noted are the pyramids, the largest of which is 500 
feet in perpendicular height, and covers ten acres of 
ground. 

fj NUBIA. 

To the south of Egypt is an extensive tract in which 
the ancients chiefly placed their Ethiopia, while the 
Arabian geographers have termed it Nubia. The north- 
ern part of this country is an immense desert of sand. 
Jlr. Bruce crossed it from Goos to Syene. The only inter- 
esting objects he remarked were the moving pillar* of sand, 
and the Simoora. The pillars of sand follow the course of 
the wind, and often with such rapidity, that the swiftest 
horse would in vain attempt to escape them. The simoo* 
ra, or poisonous blast from the desert, has the appearance 
of a haze at a distance, in colour like the purple part of 
the rainbow. It moves very rapidly. The only resource 
for the traveller is to fall flat upon the ground with his 
face to the earth, as an inhalation of the fatal atmosphere 
it brings is soon succeeded by death. 

On the borders of the Nile are some fertile and popu~ 
Ions districts, which compose the two kingdoms of Don- 
gola and Sennaar, the capitals of which are of the same 
name. Sennaar, the most distinguished of the two, is an 
empire of negroes, who invaded the country in 1504, and 
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<fbunled the town of Sennaar, for their capital. The 
iiouses are of but one story, and all built of clay. The 
king is styled the Mek of Sennaar. The troops fight na- 
ked, except the cavalry, who are armed with coats of 
-mail, and mounted on black horses. The chief food of 
the inhabitants is millet. The climate is neither pleasant 
nor healthy. The mercury often rises to 120 degrees. 
Neither sheep, cattle, poultry, dog or cat, will live at 
Sennaar, or many miles around it. No tree, but U*e len> 
on, flowers near the city. 

DAR FUR. 

Dar Fur is a email kingdom situated to the west of Sen- 
•fiaar. The people are Mahometans, and are governed 
by a sultan or monarch, whose office is hereditary. They 
are in a state of half civilization, partly cultivating the 
ground, and partly engaged in commercial pursuits : with 
a mixture of wandering and pastoral Arabs. One of the 
principal town* is Cobbe, chiefly inhabited by foreign 
(-merchants who carry on a communication by means of 
caravans, with Egypt. The people of Dar Fur are licen- 
tious in their manners, and do not adhere with striqtneas 
to the rules of the Koran. 

ABYSSINIA. 

On the south of Sennaar commences the territories of 
Abyssinia, a kingdom of ancient fame. The heat of this 
tropical region is tempered by the mountains with which 
it is overspread, and by the heavy rains which fall dur- 
ing the months from April to November. 

The vegetable productions are numerous, among which 
are various kinds of grain, particularly wheat, which k 
excellent. Among the native trees and shrubs may be 
enumerated the tamarind, sycamore, fig, and the trees 
that yield myrrh and balsam of Mecca. The coffee shrub 
and date palm are also cultivated. 

The wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, lion and 
panther. The hyena is very common, and so audacious 
as to haunt the streets by night. Wild boars, antelopes, 
and monkies enliven the woods, and t(ie hippopotamus 
and crocodile abound in the rivers Of domestic animals, 
horned cattle are numerous. The horses are of a small 
breed, but full of spirit. 

C c 
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The people of Abyssinia are supposed anciently to 
have been a colony from the opposite coasts of Arabia, 
their features being of the same cast, but their complex- 
ions darker. Although they have long lived under a cer- 
tain degree of civilization, their manners are rude, and 
their dispositions ferocious ; nor has the christian relig- 
ion, which they adopted in the 4th century from the 
Greek church, much contributed to the improvement of 
their morals. They retain in conjunction with it, the rite 
of circumcision, and practise polygamy, or, at least, a free 
and open concubinage. Great licentiousness prevails in 
the intercourse between the sexes, which is particularly 
displayed at their banquets, the orgies of which are dis- 
gustingly brutal. Among other savage customs, that of 
cutting slices of flesh from living oxen for their ravenous 
repasts, is attested by Mr. Bruce, an eye witness, and 
confirmed by Mr. Salt. 

The government is an absolute monarchy, under the 
neguz or king, who is considered as the sole proprietor 
of the land. Insurrections are frequent, and petty wars 
are continually carrying on with the neighbouring States, 
especially with the Gallas, a numerous and savage tribe 
at the south of Abyssinia. 

Gondar is the capital, and is said to contain 50.000 in- 
habitants. Axnm, the former capital, is distinguished by 
extensive ruins, among which are many obelisks of granite. 

EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA, 

The long range of sea-coast from cape Guardafui, at the 
entrance of the Red Sea, to the Cape of Good Hope, is pos- 
sessed by a number of separate States or tribes, of which 
we have very little knowledge. The first Europeans who 
visited these parts were the Portuguese, near the close of 
the 15th century At that time there were many flourish- ' 
ing and well built towns along the coast, which had been 
originally settled by the Moors or Mahometans from the 
shores of Arabia. Some of these were great marts of 
commerce, and held a correspondence with other settle- 
ments made by the same people on the western coast of 
Hindostan. The inland country was inhabited by the ab- 
original natives, who were nearly in a savage state. The 
Portuguese by their superior skill and valour expelled the 
Moors from their towns, and took possession of such as 
they did not entirely destroy. They are now considered 
^s masters of all the Coast, from the kingdom of Adel to 
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Sofala. A brief sketch is all that the scanty materials of 
our knowledge will admit. 

Adex is an independent kingdom. The inhabitants are 
Mahometans. They are tawny, and have long strait 
hair. Zeila is the principal sea port. The country yields 
abundance of wheat, barley, and millet. The chief ex- 
ports are gold-dust, frankincense, ivory and slaves. 

The coast of Ajan, which extends from cape Guardafui 
to the equator, presents an extensive tract of sandy deserts, 
thinly inhabited by a few scattered Arabian tribes. Mag* 
adoxa, the capital of a kingdom of the same name, is a 
place of considerable commerce with the Arabs, and the 
people of Aden. Brava is a small State tributary to the 
Portuguese. 

The coast of Zanquebar is represented in general as 
marshy and unhealthful. Melinda, the capital of a king- 
dom of the same name, is in the possession of the Portu- 
guese, who have a fortressnand several churches in the 
city. The productions of this kingdom are rice, sugar, 
cocoa, and other tropical fruits. Quiloa is also the 
capital of a kingdom dependent on the Portuguese. The 
houses are of stone, several stories high, and have large 
gardens behind them. 

The coast of Mozambique succeeds, regarded as sub- 
ject to the Portuguese. The inhabitants are black, but- 
speak the Arabic language. The Portuguese city of 
Mozambique^ situated on an island about two miles from 
the continent, is large and populous, containing many 
churches and monasteries. 

Mocaranoa is a powerful and extensive kingdom. 
The inhabitants here are also blacks. Some of the moun- 
tainous parts abound in gold. The Portuguese, who en- 
gross all the commerce, have a station near the mountains 
of Fura, about 600 miles within land, where the largest 
quantities of that metal are found. They have also some 
fortresses on the coast. 

At Sopala the Portuguese have a settlement and a fort. 
The country is said to be fertile, and to contain mines of 
gold of considerable value. The original natives are 
black ; but a colony of Arabs has been settled on the 
coast, and their descendants retain the Arabian complex- 
ion, with a dialect of the language. 

Further south is the bay of Lorenza, which is frequent- 
ly visited by European and American whale-fishers. 
Around it, and the streams which flow into it, different 
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tribes of natives dwell, who are a harmless race of savages. 
The country is fertile, producing rice, maize, sugar-cane, 
with cattle and poultry in abundance. 

After the coa9t of Natal, of which little is known, occurs 
the country of the Kaffers. They are of a shining black 
colour, tall, well made, brave, not unacquainted with the 
arts of life, and much superior in appearance to the 
neighbouring African tribes, 

COLONY of the CAPE op GOOD HOPE. 

The Cape of Good Hope was first discovered by the 
Portuguese in the year 1487. It was afterwards colonized 
by the Dutch, and by them delivered up to the British in 
1806, in whose possession it still remains. 

This celebrated colony, which occupies the whole of tha 
southern extremity of Africa, is almost 550 miles in length, 
from east to west, and 233 in breadth. It is overspread hi 
many parts by ridges of mountains. One of the most no- 
ted is Table Mountain. Large tracts are unfit for cultiva- 
tion. The. staples of the colony are wine and brandy. 
Twelve sorts of wine are made here ; that called constaw- 
tia is particularly celebrated. The natives of this part of 
Africa are principally comprehended under the name of 
Hottentots, and are represented as the lowest of the hu- 
man race. 

Cape Town, the capital, is regular and handsome, the 
streets being broad, and intersecting each other at right 
angles. The colony derives its chief importance from the 
circumstance of its being a place of refreshment to the 
East India fleets. 

WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 

From the Cape Colony, to Cape Negro, the coast is very 
little known to Europeans ; and it is not till about the 1 3th 
degree of south latitude, that a country commences, which, 
from its population and fertility, has obtained distinction 
in the history of Western Africa. It is called the Coast 
of Congo, and contains the kingdoms of Benguela, Angola r 
Congo and Loango. 

The general face of the country near the sea is low and . 
fiat, with a clayey or marshy soil, void of stone. Zaire is 
the most considerable river. The productions are those 
usual within the tropics ; millet* maitfe, cassava, yams «n& 
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potatoes. The sugar-cane w also cultivated, with cotton, 
indigo, varieties of the palm, and fine fruits of various 
kinds. Mines of lead and copper are worked in the upper 
country. The climate is excessively hot, and in man^ 
parts extremely unhealthy to foreigners, particularly in 
Dengue la, where even the provisions are thought unwhole- 
some to Europeans. „ . ^ 

Of these countries, Congo is the principal for Client 
and population, and has at times exercised a kind of do- 
minion over the rest, but at the expense of frequent and 
bloody wars. The people are reputed as having little 
of the negro feature, though perfectly black with woolly 
hair. The Portuguese have a settlement at St. Salvador^ 
the capital city, not far from the great river Zaire. The 
king whom they have converted to their religion, appears 
to be entirely under their influence, and the whole country 
virtually under their dominion. 

Loango is inhabited by a people, who are industrious, 
and possess several of the useful arts. Loango^ the cap* 
ital, is a large and populous town. The Portuguese are 
•aid to have been entirely expelled from this country. 

GUINEA. 

A few degrees to the north of the equator, the African 
coast makes a great turn to the west, forming an exten- 
sive region, well known by the name of Guinea. This 
tract has by European traders been divided into several 
distinct coasts, each/ named after its principal commercial 
product. 

That which first occurs on turning westward, is de- 
nominated the Slave Coast, being resorted to for little 
other merchandise than that of human beings ; although 
this iniquitous traffic is by no means peculiar to this part 
of Guinea, but has been carried on along the whole coast 
from Cape Negro to the river Senegal. It is, however, 
pleasant to remark, that the slave trade having been 
lately abolished in the dominions of England, France* 
Denmark, and the United States, is now nearly restricted 
to the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonies — if not 
wholly extirpated, it is exceedingly curtailed ; and no 
doubt can be entertained that its final extinction among 
all the nations of Europe, is no distant event. 

Benin and Dahomey are two powerful kingdoms on this 
toast. The face of the country is level, the soil fertile, 
Gc3 
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and entirely free from stones. The climate is hot, and 
extremely unhealthy. Maize, millet, yams, potatoes, 
oranges, melons, pine-apples, plantains, bananas, the su- 
gar-cane, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, are all successfully 
cultivated. 

Benin has been one of the principal marts for slaves* 
Theiiare called in the West Indies, Eboes. The people 
of thVcountry are gentle in their dispositions, good tem- 
pered, and considerably civilized in their manners. The 
capital city, called also Benin, is spaaious and well-peo- 
pled, and contains thirty streets ; but the houses are only 
low hovels built of clay. 

Dahomey is an inland kingdom. Its capital town is 
Jlbomey. The government is one of the most despotic. on 
the face of the globe. The Dahomians have several use- 
ful arts and manufactures, and appear to be in a higher 
state of civilization than any of the other Negro nations 
-with which the Europeans are acquainted. 

The Gold Coast succeeds, so named from the quantity 
of that metal brought down from the interior country, 
and employed as a medium of commerce. The English 
have a number of forts and factories here. 

The Ivory Coast is less known than the former. It de- 
rives its name from the great quantity of elephants 9 teeth 
.brought down as an article of traffic. The slaves front 
this, and the Gold Coast, are, in the West Indies, called 
Koromantvns. They are distinguished from all the 
other negroes by firmness, both of body and mind ; by ac- 
tivity, courage, and an elevation of soul which prompts 
-them to enterprises of difficulty and danger, and enables 
•them to meet tortures and death with fortitude and in- 
difference. 

The Grain, or Pepper Coast, is so called from a species 
of pepper, named Malaguetta, which used to be its princi- 
pal commercial product. The importation of the East 
Indian spices has, however, diminished the consumption 
of this aromatic f so that the coast is now chiefly frequent- 
ed for its trade in ivory and slaves. 

The coast which next succeeds has been called the 
country of Sierra Leone, a name given by the Portuguese 
% to a chain of mountains much infested, it is said, with 
lions. This is an extensive tract comprehending several 
nations little explored. The most powerful of these is 
the Foulahs, a Mahometan tribe, generally at war with 
their neighbours for the purpose of making slaves^ whom 
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they sell to the European traders. An English settle- 
ment has been formed in the bay of Sierra Leone, with the 
benevolent intention of civilizing the natives, and loi the 
purpose of cultivating West India and other tropical pro- 
ductions on the banks of the river Sierra Leone. 

Northward stretches the populous tract washed % the 
rivers Gambia and Senegal As far as these have been nav- 
. igated by Europeans, their banks have generally been 
found well cultivated and thickly inhabited. The Ma- 
hometan religion, mixed in with some native superstitions, 
is general in these parts. The French have a settlement 
on the river Senegal. 

Northward of the mouth of the Senegal the coast be- 
comes barren, and is inhabited only by wandering tribes 
of Arabs, as far as the frontiers of the kingdom or empire 
of Morocco, which completes the circuit of Africa. 

INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 

The interior of Africa is very little known. Its two 
grand divisions are Soudan or Nigritia, on the south, and 
Sahara, or Great Desert, on the north. 

Soudan contains both Moorish and Negro kingdoms, 
with many populous towns, one of the most celebrated of 
which is Tombuctoo, ne veryet visited by any European trav- 
eller. It is known, however, by report, as the capital of 
this part of Africa, and the medium of commercial inter- 
course with the northern and eastern countries. The 
great river of Central Africa is the Niger. Its course is 
towards the east ; but its mouth has never yet been explor- 
ed, as it empties itself into the lakes in the interior. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Madagascar. This noble island, the largest in the 
world except New Holland and Borneo, is 900 miles m 
length, with a mean breadth *of about 250 miles. It is 
watered by a great number of rivers, and contains a great 
proportion of fertile land. The climate is healthy, and 
the heat not excessive. There are scarcely any of the 
tropical vegetables which either do not grow here sponta- 
neously, or may not be successfully cultivated. Of domes- 
tic animals, horned cattle and sheep are abundant, and 
there are none of the formidable beasts of prey to limit 
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their increase. Rich mines are met with in the hiihf 
part*, among which are different kinds of gold ore, pure 
rock crystal, and various precious stones. The inhabitant* 
are a friendly, intelligent, and excellent people. Some 
are of a deep black, and have woolly hair, others are tawny* 
and others copper-coloured ; but most are of an olite com- 
plexion. They are all portly in their persons, and rise 
above the middle stature. The French have repeatedly 
made settlements on this island, but in 1 8 1 1, it was surren- 
dered to the British, in whose possession it still remains. 

To the. east of Madagascar are the well known isles of 
Bourbon, and Mauritius, or Isle of France^ lately belonging 
to the French, and the centre of their Oriental commerce 
and power. They are now in possession of the British, 
by whom they were conquered in 1810. These island*, 
particularly the farmer, are subject to tremendous hurri- 
canes. They are not very fertile. The Isle of Bourbon 
is the best cultivated, and produces gngar- cane, cotton, and 
coffee. An attempt- has been made to introduce into it 
the clove and nutmeg trees f but though they have thriven 
in some measure, their product is inferior in quality to 
that of the Dutch Spice Islands. Both of these islands 
shew marks of a volcanic origin ; and that of Bourbon has 
an existing volcano, of which the eruptions are almost 
continual. ^ - 

The Comoro islands are four in numberipThey are ex- 
tremely fertile in rice, sugar, cocoa, oranges, lemons, &c« 
The inhabitants are Arabians, tributary to the Portuguese. 

St. Helena lies between the continents of Africa and 
South America, 1200 miles west of the former, and 1800 
east of the latter, and is 20 miles in circumference, it is a 
delightful and salubrious island, and tolerably fertile when 
n< t visited by long droughts which sometimes occur. 
There is only one harbour, which is of difficult access and 
easy defence. The English, who have occupied this island 
nearly two centuries, have -here about 300 families, and 
keep upon it a small gafrison. It is found useful as a 
place of call and rendezvous of the East India ships, par- 
ticularly in time of war, when advices and orders are sent 
hither for thedirection of homeward bound vessels. This 
is now the residence of Bonaparte, a prisoner to the allied 
sovereigns of Europe. 

The uninhabited isfe of Ascension, situated some degrees 
to the northward of St. Helena, is occasionally visited by 
shipping for the refreshments of turtle and sea-fowl. 
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The Cape de Verd islands belonging to the Portuguese 
are ten in number* of which the principal is St. J ago. 
These islands are reckoned unhealthy ; and the soil is* 
for the most part stony and barren. The product, for 
which they are chiefly frequented by foreign ships, is salt, 
formed naturally by evaporation from the sea water, and 
requiring no other trouble than that of raking it from the 
ponds in which it granulates. 

The Canary, or Fortunate Islands, belonging to Spain, 
form an interesting group. Seven of these are inhabited, 
and afford wheat and barley, sugar, wine, fruits and silk. 
The soil is excellent, and the climate pleasant and salu- 
brious. The most remarkable of them is Teneriffe, fa- 
mous for its lofty mountain or peak, which ranks among 
the highest measured summits, and is visible to a vast 
distance at sea. It is covered with snow during a great 
part of the year, and its top is always extremely cold. 
This island and that of Palma produce the celebrated 
Canary wine. The capital of the Canaries is the town of 
Palma, in the island properly called Canary. The whole 
number of inhabitants is estimated at 140,000, ofwhonfc 
nearly half reside in Teneriffe. 

Madeira, belonging to Portugal, is a fine island, about 
50 miles in length, and 20 in .breadth. Funchal is the 
principal town. This island is remarkable for its excel- 
lent wine, called Maderia, of which it is computed 18,000 
pipes are exported annually. The population is estimat- 
ed at 100,000. 

The Azores, or Western Islands, may be mentioned here 
in connection with the foregoing, although far remote 
from either Europe or Africa. They are? six in number, 
subject to the Portuguese. One of them named Pico, 
has a peak scarcely inferior in height to that of Teneriffe. 
The Azores in general are mountainous, and subject to 
earthquakes and tempestuous winds ; but the climate is 
fine, and the land in many parts fertile, yielding the pro- 
ducts of the southern parts of the temperate zone, such 
as grain, wine, and fruits. One of them, named St. 
Michael, is noted for small oranges, of remarkable sweet- 
ness and flavour* 



GENERAL QUESTIONS 

ON THE 

Geography, 

To be answered by the Pupil.. 



What is the diameter of the earth, and how many square 
miles does its surface contain ? p. 24. 

Which is the smallest quarter of the globe in extent, and 
the only one which has been fully known and explored ? p. 24. 
What quarter of the world is" the most barbarous ? p. 24. 

Which is the largest empire, in extent, in the world y . p 53. 

What were the provinces in which were the seven churches 
of Asia, mentioned in Revelations ? p 62 1 

Had the ancients any certain knowledge of the figure of 
the earth? p. 91. 

Who first navigated the globe, and when ? p. 91. 

What portion of the surface of the earth is supposed to be 
covered with water ? p. 91. 

Which division of the globe contains the largest mqun- ^ . 
tains, lakes, and rivers ? p. 92. 

What two empires were found existing in America, at 
the time of its discovery ? p 92. 

Who was the discoverer of America, and in what year ? p. 92. 

Where is the commencement and the termination, of the 
range of the Alleghany Mountains ; what is its length, breadth, 
course, and distance from the sea-shore ? ^ p. 93. 

What are the obstructions to navigation in the MissVippi ? p. 94. 

Which has the, driest atmosphere, Europe, or America, 
and in which is the quantity of water, falling in snow and 
rain, the largest ? p. 99. 

What are the principal exports of home productions in 
the United States ? p. 100. 

Which is the most populous part of the United States ? 
—of Europe ?— of the world ? 105—240—294. 

Where are the most celebrated mineral springs in the 
United States ?— in England ? p. 100—208. 

Which is the most commercial State of the American 
Republic > p. 116. 

The climate of one of the United States is a compound 
of most of the climates in the world— which is it ? p. 122 

What place was called the Gibralter of America, and 
who intended to betray it to the British f p. 123 

Which of the U. States excels in manufactures ? x p. 130. 

What State has the honour of giving birth to WASH- 
INGTON, the Great and the Good? p. 141. 

What is the process of making turpentine, rosin, tar, 
and pitch ? p; 146. 

What are the great staples of South Carolina, and how 
cultivated ? p. 147. 

From what is indigo obtained ? P- 149. 
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Who was the first and only traveller that penetrated the 
western wilderness, to the Pacific Ocean ? p. 177. 

What is the chief distinction of seasons in the West 
Indies, and other tropical climates ? p. 179. 

What is the capital product of the West Indies ? p. 180. 

What islands are celebrated for the production of salt, 
and how is it obtained ? p. 184. 

What are the names of the two highest mountains yet known, 
where are they situated, and what are their heights ? p 184, 297, 

Where is the richest silver mine in the world, and how 
was it discovered? p. 185. 

What animals produce the wool of South America ? p. 187*. 

Where are rain, thunder, and lightning, never known ? p. 191 . 

How is quicksilver procured ? p. 192. 

In what two countries only are the diamond mines 
found ? p. 198. 

Which quarter of the world is the most distinguished 
for learning and refinement, for arts and commerce ? p. 204. 

What circumstance gave rise to the celebrated Romance 
of Robinson Crusoe ? p 204, 

What mines are extended if miles under the sea? p 208. 

From what country Moes the sun remain hid for several 
weeks together ? p 215. 

On what mountain did an army of 7000 Swedes perish 
by cold? p. 217. 

At what place is the sun for several weeks, constantly 
visible ? p. 226. 

From what is isinglass made ? p. 232. 

Who founded St Petersburg ? p. 233. 

What two countries are most noted for canals ? tp. 241—295. 

What language is now most universally spoken ? p. $47. 

What are the remains of antiquity at Rome ? p s 266. 

What is the account given of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii ? p. 269. 

What is the account given of Etna ? p. 269. 

For what is Syracuse famous ? .p. 270. 

Where did John write the Book of Revelations ? p. 274. 

Which quarter of the globe contains more inhabitants 
than all the other three quarters ? p. 274. 

At what place is the famous idol of the Hindoos ? p. 288. 

What is the celebrated vegetable product of China ? p. 294. 

At what island did the illustrious navigator, Capt. Cook, 
lose his life ? p. 304, 

What American General crossed the desert from Egypt, 
and took D erne by storm ? p. 308. 

What country subsists without rain ? p. 310. 



y THE MARKER'S COMPASS, 

The Mariners Compos is a representation of the horizon o*n 
a circular piece of paper called a card, which card beitur properl* 
fixed to a piece of steel, called the Needle, (touched by the ma/- 
net or load .stone, inclining its point always northerly) and placed 
ao as to turn freely round a pin that supports it, will shew the po- 

!!E.h Ak mer u ,d,a " Mother points, and consequently towards 
which of them the ship s iHs. 

« ??l' The 1ette / 8 **■*' ^^ NEBN, &c are to be read- 
north by east, north north east, north east by north, &c. 




N. B. The four points quartering the above circle, are called 
cardinal points, and are named east, west, north, and south ; the 
east and west are those points on which the sun rises and sets 
when he is in the equinoctial ; and the north and south points are 
those which coincide with the meridian of the place, and are di- 
rected toward the north and south poles of the world. 

Each quarter of the horizon is further divided into ei^ht points, 
which are very necessary to the geographer, for the distinguishing 
the limits of countries ; but the use of these divisions is much 
more considerable when applied to the manner's compass. Be- 
fore the invention of this excellent and most useful instrument, it 
was usual in long voyages, to sail by or keep along the coast, or 
atHeast to have it in sight ; as is evident, by the voyages of St. 
Paul, Acts xx. 13 and sxvii, 2, which made voyages long and 
very dangerous. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS. 



The best way to perfect the pupil in a knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of any country or portion of the globe, is by putting him to 
construct a well projected map of such country. Some plain 
rules, therefore, embracing- as few geometrical problems as pos- 
sible, will here be offered tor this purpose. 

1. To draw a map of any particular country. 

When only small portions of the globe, as any particular coun- 
try, are to be delineated on a map, the degrees of longitude and 
latitude may be represented by straight lines s of course the con- 
struction of such maps is extremely simple and easy. 

For example : Suppose it be required to draw a map of Spain 
and Portugal, which lie between 10° W. and 40 b E. longitude, 
and between 36° and 44 J N. latitude. 

First, draw the line A B, plate I) fig. 1, for a meridian passing 
through the middle of the country, on which set oft eight equal 
parts, abed efg B, taken at pleasure, or from any convenient 
scale for degrees. 

On the point A erect a perpendicular and draw the line C D ; 
also draw E F, through B, parallel to C D* for the extreme par- 
allels of latitude Then to complete the parallels, draw lines 
through abed efg, parallel to the lines C D and E F. 

To draw the meridians t divide a degree, asthe distance from 
A to a, into sixty equal parts, if it be large enough, or if it be 
very small, into six equal parts, Fig. 3,* each of which parts will 
contain 10 geographical miles : Then because the length of a de- 
gree in each parallel of latitude, decreases towards the pole, look 
in the table shewing the number of miles contained in a degree of 
longitude, in each parallel of latitude, and find the contents of a de- 
gree of longitude in the latitude of 36°, viz. 48,54 miles. From 
the degree as already divided* or scale of equal parts, Figure 3 t 
take the parts 48,54 which will be Jive of those divisions, very 
nearly, and set off the distance, 7 times, each way, from A to- 
wards D and C. Again, from the same table, finding the extent 
of a degree in the latitude of 46", viz. 41,68 miles, set it off both 

* To divide any given line into any proposed number of equal 
parts ; suppose the line A B, Fig. 5, to be divided into 6 equal 
parts,— from A draw A C, and from B draw B D parallel to A C> 
On each of Jhese lines, beginning at A and B, set off as many 
equal parts "of any length, as the line A B is to be divided into. 
Join the opposite points of division by the lines A C, 1 5, 2 4, &c. 
and thus wiH the line A B be divided into 6 equal parts. 

To <Rvide a degree, or any line approaching nearly to the extent of 
an inch) info 6Q equal parts for the ^purpose of taking the parts qf a 
degree of longitude in different parallels of latitude / form a diagonal 
scale, Fig. 6, on the given line A B, by first dividing it inttf six 
equal parts, as before directed, after which erect the perpendic- 
ulars A C and B D ; draw ten lines at equal distances, parallel 
with tiie line A B ; also, from the points of division in the line 
A B,i9raw parallel lines to intersect the line C D ; draw the 
diagonal lines B 10, &c. and thus you will have a scale of 
equal parts formed to the line A B. 
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ways from B towards F and E ; Then from the points of division 
in the line E F, to the corresponding points in the line C D, draw 
so many right lines for the meridians. Number the degrees of 
latitude up both sides of the map, and the degrees of longitude at 
top and bottom. Also, in some vacant place, make a scale of 
miles, by dividing a degree into 70 equal parts, or English miles, 
to serve for . the purpose of finding the distances of places upon 
the map. This is the only kind of maps to which a scale of miles 
can be truly adapted. 

Having the latitude and longitude of the principal places, it 
will be easy to set them down in the map ; for any town must be 
placed where the circles of its latitude and longitude intersect ; ' 
for instance, Lisbon, whose latitude is 38° 42* N. and longitude. 
S^^W. will be at G ; and Barcelona, whose latitude is 4l° 26' N. 
and longitude 2« 13' E. will be at H. 

The sea coast may be described by setting down the capes and^ 
•principal places situated upon it, and then drawing a continued 
line through them all. In the same manner rivers are delineated 
by setting down the towns, &c. by which* they pass. 

2. To draw a map «f any large tract of country. 

When a large tract of country or portion of the globe is to be 
delineated on a map, the degrees of latitude should be represent- 
ed by curved lines. 

For example : Suppose it be required to draw a map of Europe 
situated between 35° and 70° N. latitude, and between 25° W. 
and 55° E. longitude, and that the parallels and meridians be' 
drawn to every 5 degrees. 

Draw the line A B, Fig. 2, and in the middle raise the perpen- 
dicular e c, on which set off T equal parts b dhm nwc, each of 
which is to be considered as containing 5 degrees of latitude, and 
draw the short line t o parallel to A B. Divide e b, or the dis- 
tance between the parallels into six equal parts, Fig, 4. Os» 
if it be large enough, into sixty equal parts, in the manner as 
exhibited Fig. 6, and explained in the foregoing note. Then in 
the table for decreasing longitudes, find the contents of a degree ' 
of longitude in the latitude of 35°, viz. 49,15 miles. From the 
scale of equal parts, Fig. 4. take the parts 49, 15* which arejfrtof 
the divisions in the scale very nearly, divide the distance and set 
one half from e to D , and the other half from e to C. Fi^nd then 
the extent of a degree of longitude, in the latitude of 70°, viz. 
20,52 miles ; and taking that distance from the scale of equal 
parts, Fig. 4, or diagonal scale if you have one, divide it as beTore, 
laying one half from c to i, and the other half from c to o Draw 
straight lines between the points D and t, and C and o, and thus 
D C i o, is a projection for 5 degrees of longitude, and 35 de-, 
gTees of latitude. 

To draw the next meridians; take, with a pair of compasses, the. 
distance, from D to o,or from C to i, and setting one foot in D, 
and then in C, describe the arches i r and o u ,• and in like manner* .' - 
with the same extent in your compasses, set one foot first in i 
and then in o, and describe the arches a a and « *. Ther#take> 
the distance from D to C, and set it from D to H, and from C tor. 
G. Take likewise the distance from i to o, .and set it from ♦ to r B . . 
and from o to m, and draw lines from r to H, and from u to G. 
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After the same manner are all the other meridians to be drawn 
to complete the map. 

To draw the parallels, with a flexible ruter, if the map be large 
draw curved lines through the points, H D e C G, &c. also 
through the points, ricau, &c. for the extreme parallels of lati- 
tude. Divide the extreme meridians on the right and left hand 
sides of your map, between the points of intersection by the ex- 
treme parallels, g g and p p^ into seven equal parts, corresponding 
to the divisions, b d h mnv> c, in the line e c. Through these 
three corresponding points, in the line e c\ and in the extreme, 
meridians, with a flexible ruler, as before directed, draw curved 
lines for the intermediate parallels of latitude. 

If the map be small, these curved lines may be drawn with 
compasses, by so adjusting one foot at a distance on the line e c, 
that the other shall pass through the three corresponding points 
* in the line e c, and in the extreme meridians. 

The meridians and parallels being thus drawn, the map is to be 
completed as already described in the former example. 

3. Globular projection of a Sphere. - 

In projecting a sphere, unless it be on a very small scale, it will 
be necessary some of the lines should be protracted to a very con- 
siderable length. The first precaution therefore is to be provid- « 
ed with compasses and paper, that will admit these lines of the 
necessary extent. 

A sphere 2 inches in diameter, such as tjiat, Plate II, may be 
piojected with a pair of common compasses, protracting the line 
. which passes through the poles, to' 15 inches, and that in the di- 
rection of the equator to 12 inches. 

A sphere 3 inches in diameter will require the line passing 
through the poles to be 25 inches in length, and that of the equa- 
tor 17 inches. The compasses, if of the common kind, must be 
lengthened by some artificial means to strike the parallels nearest 
the equator. 

To admit these lines, two or more sheets of paper may be put 
together with wafers, or a sheet of paper may be fastened with 
wafers to a smoothly planed board, which will answer every pur- 
pose. 

But if the sphere to be projected be more than 2 inches in di- 
ameter, a flexible ruler, or an even piece of whalebone, is much 
tb be preferred to compasses or any other method, for drawing 
the parallels and the meridians nearest to the equator, and to the 
axis of the sphere. The manner of using it is in conjunction with 
a stiff ruler, to which it must be confined at the ends, and in the 
middle, forced into the curve, which may be desired, by wedges 
inserted between the two. 

Having made the necessary preparation, dmw the line A B, 
Plate II, which for a sphere 2 inches in diameter, as before di- 
rected, must be protracted 12 inches in length. At a raise a per- 
pendicular, and draw the line D a F, which must be extended 15 
inches ; that is, about 7 inches without the circle, at each pole. 

Take any extent in your compasses proportionate to the diame- 
ter of the sphere you would project, here the ninth part of an ^ 
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inch, and with one foot in a, tet off this distance, 9 times from a 
to A, also from a F, froih a I, and from a D, and mark the divis- 
ions, each of which will contain 10 degrees. 

Extend the compasses from a to A* and strike the circle A F I 
D, each quadrant or quarter of which, as from A to F, must now 
be divided into 9 equal parts, in the following manner. With the 
same extent in your compasses, with which you struck the circle, 
and which is called the radius of the circle, set one foot in A, and 
the other will mark the division at d ; also, set one foot in F, and 
the other will mark the division at b ; thus the quadrant A F be- 
comes divided into 3 equal parts, each of which, as A £, &c. must 
be carefully divided into 3 other equal parts. The same with 
each of the other quarters of the circle. 

The circle and the diameters being thus divided into 36 equal 
parts, each of which contain 10 degrees, it only remains to draw 
the parallels and the meridians, and these divisions are the points 
through which the parallels and the meridians are to be drawn— 
What remains is extremely easy, provided these divisions have 
been accurately made. 

First, to draw the parallels ; begin at one of the poles, for exam* 
pie: the south ; there are the three points, e, c, i, through which 
to draw the arc of a circle, which shall be the parallel of 80° south 
latitude. This is done by adjusting one foot of the compasses on 
the line D a F, as at «, so that the other shall pass directly 
through the three points, c e i, and thus describe the arch c ei, 
which will be the parallel of 80° south latitude. This done, with 
the same opening of the compasses, draw the parallel of 80° north 
latitude. In the same manner all the parallels are to be drawn. 
In describing the next parallel, or that of 70°, one foot of the 
compasses will fall at/, while th^ other passes through the points 

To draw the meridians ; As all the meridians pass through the 
poles, consequently, to draw, for instance, the meridian of 80° W. 
longitude from London, adjust one foot of the compasses on the 
line A B, as at A, so that the other shall cut the equator at j, 
(80° W. longitude from London) and pass directly through the 
poles- Then describe the arc F * D, which will be the meridian 
of 80° W. longitude from London. 

In the same manner all the meridians are to be drawn, so ad- 
justing one foot of the compasses on the line A B, that the other 
shall cut the equator at the proper division and pass through the 
poles In describing the next meridian west, or that of 90°, the 
foot of the compasses will fall at k. 

The centres on which to describe these arcs may be found geo- 
metrically as follows ; for the parallel of 60° N. latitude, with one 
foot of the compasses in o, and the other extended any length 
more than half the distance to to, describe the arc 2 2. With 
the same extent in the compasses, set one foot in w, and with the- 
other describe the arc 3 3 Through the points of intersection 
draw the line I r, and where this line cuts the diameter or axis, ex- 
tended without the sphere, viz at x, will be the centre on which 
to describe the arc d o w, which wHl be the parallel of 60° N. lat- 
itude. In the same way may any or all the centres be found. 
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APPENDIX. 



OF THE GLOBES. 

A Globe or Sphere, is a round body, every part of whose surface 
is equally distant from its centre. 

Artificial globes are of two kinds, viz. the terrestrial, which ex- 
hibits a representation of the earth, with the natural form and sit* 
u at ion of land and water; and the celestial, which has on its sur- 
face a representation of all the visible stars in the heavens, and 
the images or figures of all the various constellations into which 
these stars are arranged. 

Each globe consists of the following parts, viz. ^ 

1. The Two Poles (being the ends of the axis oni which the 
globe turns,) which, when applied to the heavens, signify the 
points directly over the terrestrial Poles. That which is visible 
to us is called the Arctic, or North Pole ; and its opposite, the 

- Antarctic, or South Pole. 

2. The Brass Meridian, divided into 4 quarters, and each 
quarter into 90 degrees. This circle surrounds the globe, and is 
joined to it at the poles. 

3. The Wooden Horizon, which surrounds the globe, the upper 
part of which represents the true horizon, and has several circles 
drawn upon it ; the innermost is marked witn all the points of 
the mariner's compass ; the next contains the names, characters, 
and figures of the twelve signs of the zodiac, subdivided into de- 
grees ; and the third is a calendar of months and days. By the 
two last is instantly seen the signs and degrees the sun is in dur- % 
ing>. every day in the year. 

* 4. The Hour Circle, divided into twice twelve, equalitwenty-foiir 
hours, fitted to the brass meridian, round the north pole. 

5. The Quadrant of Altitude, which is a thin Blip of brass divid- 
ed into 90 degrees, corresponding with those on the equinoctial. 
It may be screwed on occasionally to the top of the brass merid- 
ian, to measure the distance of place?.* 

OF THE CIRCLES ON THE GLOBES. 

The circles on the globe are divided into Great and Less.— 
Great Circles are such as divide the globe into two equal parts, as 
the Equator, the Ecliptic, the Meridians, tbe Horizon, and the 
Colures ; the Less circles divide the globe into unequal parts, as 
the two Tropics and the two Polar Circles. 

The Equator or Equinoctial, commonly called The Line by 
mariners, is a great circle, divided into 180 degrees each way 
from the first or chief meridian ; making altogether 360 degrees, 
if reckoned quite round the globe to the point from whence they 
begin. This circle divides the globe into northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

The Ecliptic is a great circle, cutting the equator obliquely in 
the opposite points of Aries and Libra, and is designed to repre- 
sent that path in the heavens which the sun seems to describe by 
n n 2 
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the earth's annual revolution round it. It is divided into twelve 
equal parts called signs, which correspond with the twelve 
months, and each sign is subdivided into thirty parts, called 
degrees. 

The names and characters of these signs, with the time of the 
sun's entering them, are as follows : 

Namet. Signt. • Sun enters, 

1. Aries V the Ram ; March 20th. 

2. Taurus £ the Bulb April 20th. 

3. Gemini n the Twins; May 21st. 

g / 4. Cancer 25 the Crao ; June 21st. 

I > 5. Leo & the Lion ; July 23rd. 

8") 6. Virgo tJJ the Virgin; Aug. 23rd 

7. Libra a the Scales ; Sept. 23rd. 

8. Scorpio m the Scorpion ; Oct. 23rd. 

9. Sagittarius J the Archer; Nov. 22nd. 



3) 10. 
3> 11. 



Capricornus Vy the Goat; Dec. 22nd. 

Aquarius 3SJ the Waterman ;, Jan. 20th. 

Pisces X the Fishes ; Feb. 19th . 

The Zodiac, so called, which is 16 degrees broad, (8 degrees 
on each side of the ecliptic) contains the above mentioned signs ; 
from which the sun never departs, and within the bounds of 
which, all the planets perform their revolutions. 

The Meridians are those circles that pass from pole to pole, 
and divide the globe into the eastern and western hemispheres. 
There are commonly marked on the globes twenty-four meridians,, 
one through every 15 degrees, corresponding to the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night. But every place, though ever so 
little to the east or west, has its own meridian. 

The first meridian, with English geographers, is drawn through 
London. 

The Horizon is that circle you see in a clear day, where the 
sky and the earth, or water, seem to meet; this is called the 
visible or sensible horizon, and is of greater or less extent accord- 
ing to the distance of the eye from the level of the earth. Thus 
an eye placed at the height of five feet from the surface of the 
earth or sea will merely have a prospect of two miles and a quar- 
ter around, supposing the earth to be perfectly level ; but at the 
height of twenty -five feet it will receive a prospect of five miles 
and three-quarters. That called the rational horizon, encom- 
passes the globe exactly in the middle, and is represented by the 
wooden frame already described. 

The Colures are two great circles supposed to intersect each 
other at right angles in the poles ; and are called, one the 
solstitial, and the other the equinoctial colure, because one 
passes through the solstitial, and the other through the equinoctial 
points of the ecliptic The first determines the solstices; and 
the second shews the equinoxes ; and by dividing the ecliptic into 
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four equal parts, they also designate the four seasons of the year. 
The colures are drawn only on the celestial globe. 

Note. Forth© Tropics, Polar Circles, Zones, Degrees, Lati- 
tude, Longitude, &c. the pupil is referred to the u Definitions*' 
contained in the beginning of this book. 

PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

Problem I.—Tofind the latitude of any place. 

Turn the globe, and bring the place to the graduated edge 
of the brazen meridian ; and the degree on the meridian is the 
latitude north or south, as it may be on the north or south side 
of the equator. 

Thus the latitude of London is 51 \ north ; and of St. Helena 
nearly 16 degrees south. 

What is the latitude of Cairo in Egypt ?— Of the Cape of 
Good Hope ?— Of Cape Horn— Of Constantinople ?— Of Boston ? 
and of Botany Bay i 

Problem II .— To find the longitude of anyplace. 
Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and the degree on the 
equator shews the longitude from London. 

Thus the longitude of the island of Ceylon is 81 degrees east ; 
of Lisbon 9 degrees west. 

What is the longitude of Archangel ?— Of Babelmandel ?— Of 
; Gibralter ? — Of Jerusalem. 

Problem III.— The longitude and latitude of any place being 
given, to find that place. 

Look for the longitude on the equator, and bring it to the 
brazen meridian, then under the given degree of latitude will be 
the place required. 

Thus the place whose longitude is 31° 30' east, and latitude 
30° 4(y north, is Cairo ; and the place which has near six degrees 
west longitude, and 16 degrees south latitude, is St. Helena. 

What places are those that have the following longitudes and 

latitudes : 79° 50* west Ion and 33° 22' north lat.— 76<> 5(/ west 

. long, and 33° 15' south lat.— 8° 35' east long, and 40> 53' north kt. ? 

What place is that whose .longitude is nearly 78 degrees west, but 

which has no latitude ? 

Problem IV.— 'To find the difference of latitude of any two. 
place's. 

If the places are in the same hemisphere, bring each to the 
meridian, and subtract the latitude of the one from that of the 
other : if in different hemispheres, add the latitude of the one to 
that of the other. 

Thus the difference of latitude between London and Madras is 
38° 28* ; between Paris and Cape Horn is 104° 49'. 

What is the difference of latitude between Copenhagen and Gib- 
ralter ?— between London and the Cape of Good Hope ? — between 
Bengal and St. Helena?— between Madrid and Moscow ? — between 
Leghorn and Liverpool ?— between Pekin and Philadelphia } 
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Problem V. To find the difference of longitude tf any to£ 
place*. 

Bring one of the places to the brazen meridian, and mark its 
longitude ; then bring 4he other place to the meridian, and the 
number of degrees between its longitude and the first mark, is the 
difference of its longitude. 

Thus the difference of longitude between London and Con- 
stantinople is 29 degrees ; between Constantinople and Madras 
is5l°20 / . 

What is the difference of longitude between Brest and Cape 
Horn ?— between Charleston in America and Cork in Ireland ? 
—between Rome and Cape Finisterre ? — between Canton and the 
most northerly point of the Orkney islands ? — between the most 
northerly of Madagascar and Otaheite ?— between Mecca and 
Calcutta? 

Problem VI.— To find the distance of any two places on the 
globe. 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both 
places, and the degrees between them multiplied by 69 \ will give 
the distance in English miles. 

Thus the distance between Boston and the Island of Bermudas 
is U° 30' or 799 miles ; between London and Jamaica, is 4,691 
miles. 

What is the distance between Samarcandin Tartary and Pekin ? 
—between North Cape and Gibralter >— between Rio Janeiro and 
the Cape of Good Hope ? — between Madrid and Cairo ?— between 
Boston and Cayenne ? 

Pkoblem VII. — 'fhe hour at any place being given, to find . 
what hour it u at any other place.* 

Bring the place, where the hour is given, to the brazen merid- 
ian, and set the index of the hour circle to that hour, then turn 
the globe till the proposed place come under the meridian, and 
the index will point to the present hour at that place. 



• When the distance or difference of longitude between two 
places is known, it is easy to ascertain their difference of time 
by calculation. It is noon, at twelve o'clock, when any place on 
the globe is exactly towards the sun, and the succession of day 
and night, of morning, noon, and evening, may be beautifully 
shewn by turning the terrestrial globe in the sunshine, or in the 
light of a fire or candle. But to ascertain exactly the number of 
hours and minutes in which, at the same moment of time, two. 
places differ, it is necessary to divide the difference of longitude 
by 15, becaust every 15 degrees is equal to one hour of time j and 
consequently, also every degree is equal to four minutes of time. 
For example, when it is noon at London, it will be four o'clock 
in the afternoon at all places which have sixty degrees of longi- 
tude east of London, and eight in the morning to all places which 
are sixty degrees west of London. At all places which have 180 
degrees difference of longitude, it will be twelve o'clock at night 
when it is noon at London. And, in this manner, the hour in any 
part of the world may be calculated, by adding to the given hour 
^hen the place is east, and by subtracting when \\ is west. 
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Thus, when it is twelve o'clock at noon in Boston, it is nearly 
ihalf p*st four in the afternoon at the island of St. Helena ; but at 
Owhyhee, it is only about a quarter past six in the morning'. 

When it is ten in the forenoon at London, what is the time at 
Calcutta, Canton, Pelew Islands, Barbadoes, the western side of 
Lake Superior, Owhyhee, and Easter Island ? 

Problem VIII — Tb rectify the globe for the latitude^ zenith % 
and, surfs place. 

1. For the latitude : Elevate the pole above the horizon, 
according to the latitude of the place. 

2. For the zenith : Screw the quadrant of altitude on the 
meridian at the given degree of latitude, counting from the equa- 
tor towards the elevated pole. 

3. For the sun's place : Find the sun's place on the horizon, 
and then bring the same place found on the ecliptic to the merid- 
ian, and set the hour index at twelve at noon. 

Thus to rectify for the latitude of London on the 10th day of 
May. The globe must be so placed, that the north pole shall be 
51^ degrees above the north side of the horizon, then 5\\ will be 
found on the zenith of the meridian, on which the quadrant must 
be screwed. — On the horizon the 10th of May answers to the 20th 
of Taurus, which find on the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridian, 
and set the index to twelve. 

Rectify the globe for London, Petersburg, Madras, Pekin, 
Quebec and Boston, for the 24th of February, 27th of June, and 
the 6th of August. 

Problem IX.— To find at what hour the sun rises and sets any 
day in the year, and also upon what point of the compass. 

Rectify for the latitude and sun's place, (Prob. VIII) and turn 
the sun's place to the eastern edge of the horizon, and the index 
will point to the hour of rising ; then bring it to the western edge 
of the horizon, the index will shew the setting. 

Thus on the 16th of March, at Boston, the sun rises a little after 
six, and sets a little before six in the evening. 

What time does the sun rise and set at Petersburg, Naples, 
Canton, Gibralter, Tenerifte, and Boston, on the 15th of April, the 
4th of July, and the 20th of November ? 

Note. On the 21st of March the sun rises due east, and sets 
due west; between this and the 21st of September, it rises and 
sets to the northward of these points, and in the winter months to 
the southward of them. When the sun's place is brought to the 
eastern or western edge of the horizon, it marks the point of the 
compass upon which it rises or sets that day. 

Problem X. — To find the length of the day and night at any 
time of the year. 

Double the time of the sun's rising, which gives the length of 
the night ; double the time of his setting, which gives the length 
of the day. 

Thus, on the 25th of May, the sun rises at London about four 
o'clock, and sets at eight. The length of the night is twice 
four, or eight hours; the length of the day is twice eight, or six- 
teen hours. 
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What is the length of the day and the night on. the 22nd of 
April, at London, Madrid, St. Helena, Boston, Mexico and j 
Canton ? 

Problem XI.-— The day of the month being given, to find the sun** 

declination,* and all those place* where the tun will be vertical 

at noon that day. 

Find the sun's place on the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridian, 
and the degree which stands over it is the sun's declination. 
Then turn the globe from we&t to east, and to all the places that 
pass under that degree will the sun be vertical that day. 

Thus, on the 27th of October, the sun's declination will be 
13 degrees south, and will be vertical at St. Salvador, in South 
America, &c &c. on that day. On the 10jh of May, the sun is 
vertical at Pegu, the Red Sea, Hindostan, Cochin-China, and 
Porto Rico. * 

What is the sun's declination, and to what places will he be j 
vertical on the 10th of February, the 12th of March, the 9th of 
April, the 15th of August, the 21st of September, and the sixth 
of November ? 

When will the sun pass vertically over Surinam ?— the most 
easterly part of the bay of Honduras ?— the islands of St. Helena, 
Ascension and Mauritius ? — 

What two days in the year will a person at St. Domingo have 
no shadow at noon i 

Problem Xll.~lt a given place and hour, to find where the 
tun is then vertical. 

Bring the sun's place found in the ecliptic for that day, to the 
meridian, which shews his declination : elevate the pole to that 
declination ; then bring the given place to the meridian* and set 
the index to twelve o'clock at noon. Turn the globe till the index 
points to the given hour ; and the place exactly under the sun's 
declination on the brazen meridian will have the sun vertical at 
the given time. 

Thus it will be found that the sun is vertical at Port Royal in 
Jamaica, when it is at a few minutes past five in the afternoon on 
the 11th of May in London. 

On the 24th of April, when it is six in the morning at Stock- 
holm in Sweden, the sun will be vertical at Boston. 

Where is the sun vertical on the 24th of June, the llth of July, 
the 16th of August, and the tenth of November, when it is seven 
in the morning and twelve at night in London ? 

Problem XIII. — The day and hour being given, to find all those 
„ places of the earth where the sun is then rising and setting, where 

it is noon, midnight, &c. 

Find, by the last problem, the place to which the sun is vertical 
at the given hour, and bring the same to the meridian, and rectify 
the globe to a latitude equal to the sun's declination. Then to all 
the places just under the western side of the horizon, the sun is 

•The declination of the sun is its distance from the equator 
north or south. 
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rising ; to those just above the eastern horizon the sun is about 
to set ; to all those under the upper half of the brazen meridian 
it is noon, and to all those under the lower half it is midnight. 

Problem XIV.— To find all the place* to which a lunar eciipseis 
visible at any instanU 

Find the place to which the sun is vertical at that time, and 
bring that place to the zenith, and set the index to the upper 
twelve, then turn the globe till the index point to the lower twelve, 
and the eclipse is visible to every part of the earth that is now 
above the horizon. 



OP THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The Celestial Globe is an artificial representation of the heavens 
having the fixed stars drawn upon it, in their natural . order and 
situation. The eve is supposed to be placed in the centre. 

A 8 the terrestrial globe, by turning on its axis, represents the 
real diurnal motion of the earth ; so the celestial globe, by turn- 
ing on its axis, represents the apparent motion of the heavens. 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt round the heavens, of about 
sixteen degrees broad ; through the middle of which runs the 
ecliptic or the apparent path of the sun. 

Note. The twelve signs of the Zodiac which belong to the 
celestial 1 globe have been already enumerated. 

Equinoctial points are the first points of Aries and Libra, so 
called, because when the sun appears to be in either of them, 
the days and nights are equal. 

Solstitial points are the first points of Cancer and Capricorn j 
so called because when the sun arrives at either of them he seems 
to stand still, or to be at the same height in the heavens at twelve 
o'clock at noon for several days togettteV. 

Declination oh the celestial globe is the same a* latitude on the 
terrestrial ; being the distance of a star from the equinoctial, 
either north or south. 

Right Ascension of a star is its distance from the first meridian, 
(or that which passes through the first point of Aries) counted in 
degrees, on the equinoctial quite round the globe. 

Latitude of a star is its distance from the ecliptic, either north 
or south, counted in degrees of the quadrant of altitude. The 
sun being always in the ecliptic, has no latitude. ^ 

Longitude of* star is counted oh the ecliptic, in degrees, or in 
signs and degrees, from the beginning of Aries eastward round 
the globe.- 
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